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Thoroughly modernist intimacies 


Willi am H. Gass 

EDWARD BURNS (Editor) 

The Letters or Gertrude Stein and Carl Van 
Vechten 

Volume One: 1913-1935 
432pp. 

Volume Two: 1935-1946 
90lpp- 

New York: Columbia University Press. 

$75 the set. 

0231063083 

On the evening Carl Van Vechten met Mabel 
Dodge, he was handed a copy of Gertrude 
Stein's Portrait of Mabel Dodge at the Villa 
Cttronia, which he immediately and judicious- 
ly admired for its binding of Florentine wall- 
paper. Those semi-sweet years before our 
world wars are certainly more than three- 
quarters of a century distant from us (post- 
modern time spoils faster than fish, yesterday's 
death has already smelled for a month), so it is 
difficult now to appreciate the fresh re-use of 
Ihc plain and stale in the first sentence of 
Mabel’s (“The days are wonderful and the 
nights are wonderful and the life is pleasant”), 
because the space it opened has been trampled 
to the point of obliteration, and the little bump 
in one’s path provided by the third “the” can be 
ignored more readily today than it was then. 
Nor is the abrupt mystification of the words 
which follow, in Stein’s best or worst Tender 
811//0/U manner, likely to affront us (“Bargain- 
ing is something and there is not that success. 
The intention is what if application has that 
accident results are reappearing. They did not 
darken. That was not an adulteration.") We 
have survived severer idiosyncrasies than this, 
and we just don’t care. 

Because Van Vech ten’s interest in photogra- 
phy drew him to the magazine, he soon en- 
countered Stein’s portraits of Matisse, Picasso 
and Cezanne, in Alfred Stieglitz’s Camera 
Work: pieces which Stieglitz published, he 
said, since he didn't understand them. The 
portrait of Cezanne is a strikingly tuneful study 
in tautology and difference. Its musical ele- 
ments might have made an impression on Van 
Vechten, who had done some reporting on 
musical matters for the press and had already 
begun to write some of the essays collected in 
his first book. Music after the Great War. Van 
Vechten had grown up in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and like many Midwesterners he wished to 
shuck for good the com he felt his birthplace 


represented. There was no “wild west" in his 
life, nor in Pound’s Idaho, or Stein’s Alle- 
gheny, or in Hemingway’s Oak Park, or Eliot’s 
St Louis; there was only Stodge City. He was 
eager to experience the “higher" things, and to 
embrace whatever was foreign, startling, new. 
He was therefore attracted rather than put off 
by this unconventional prose, if prose was what 
it was. Nevertheless, lie received considerable 
assurance of Stein’s genius upon rending Three 
Lives, and in particular from the central and 
most substantial story, “Melanctha”. 

"Melanctha" is a modernist masterpiece, 
and the other iwo stories are sufficiently strong 
for the book’s little bow to Flaubert's Trois 
Conies not to be presumptuous. The characters 
in “Melanctha" are black, of course, and this 
alone would have appealed to Van Vechten, 
who had already championed the music, litera- 
ture and theatre of black people in the columns 
of the newspapers. Gertrude Stein's recreation 
of the rhythms of black speech (ns many, in- 
cluding Van Vechten, believed, although I 
choose to be sceptical), the rich musicality of 
the language, its continuously fugal character, 
the slow flowering of its powerful socinl sym- 
pathies, combined in a work both radical and 
approachable, had a lasting effect. As we learn 
from these letters, one of the many little jokes 
Stein and Van Vechten shared was his habit of 
inserting at least a reference to her in each of 
his books, so that she would write wondering 
whether she would be in his next, and then 
respond pleased because she found she was. “I 
liked the book and then I always like me in it. I 
always want to know at once. Am I in it. And 
very nicely I am always in it.” When Van Vech- 
ten came to write his own novel about black 
people, which he called, rather too crudely for 
our time, Nigger Heaven, he had his heroine 
improbably quote from memory an entire page 
of “Melanctha”. It falls through the issue of his 
text like a rain of stones. 

He wrote an article about his latest enthu- 
siasm which he finally got into the New York 
Times, though it was set safely away on the 
financial page, and Mabel Dodge wrote to 
Stein about the promised appearance of the 
article and her new fan. So by the time Van 
Vechten reached Paris and came to 27 rue de 
Fleurus for a visit, each knew of the other. The 
omens were good. Generally, Gertrude Stein 
admired her admirers. 

• But Van Vechten was preceded by his ex- 
wife and his shirt. He had arrived in Paris in 
time to witness the utiruliness which almost 
broke up and certainly spoiled the first per- 


formance of The Rin ■ of . Spring , and, fascin- 
ated, he had attended its second performance 
ns well. Perhaps, this lime, he might see ami 
hear. Miss Toklas and Miss Stein shared his 
box. They admired his pleated evening shirt. 
They privately wondered who he was. A week 
earlier sumcone had brought the recently di- 
vorced Anna Snyder Vail Vechten to dinner. 
Gertrude has Alice write in the Autobiography 
that "Mrs Van Vechten told the story of the 
tragedy of her married life but Gertrude Stein 
wns not particularly interested". This fore- 
knowledge, however, allowed Stein to tense 
and bewilder Van Vechten during his initial 
visit, when he and his shirt were recognized. 
She would slip bits of inside information about 
his pnst into the dinner-table conversation as 
though she had secretly gone through his medi- 
cine chest, valise and pockets. 

So this collected correspondence begins with 
n flurry of notes, postcards and cables, mostly 
about meetings. And for some years, enquiries 
and gossip concerning Mabel Dodge (once 
their intermediary) are a common subject. 
Gertrude frequently wants news. Carlo, as he 
calls himself, reports on his efforts to push and 
place Stein's work. Light-hearted flattery pre- 
vails. But these letters are almost entirely 
“dashed”. Rarely is there a full account of 
some occasion. Never, I might almost say, is 
there a thought, certainly not the extension of 
one beyond the brow. One will search nearly in 
vain for an arresting turn of phrase. Gertrude 
Stein's girlish breathlessness increases as their 
intimacy deepens, ns docs Van Vechtcn's arch- 
ness. They dress their affection it) diapers. 
They keep intermittently in touch, but the 
touch is light. In them we can find some of the 
chiding whimsicality of Pound’s letters, and, 
from Van Vechten, some of the poet’s generos- 
ity and sponsorship; but there is none of Lawr- 
ence’s fierce anger or Byron's bluntness, none 
of Flaubert’s critical intelligence, or the ability 
of Henry James to present his recipients, in a 
flourish, with a profile of his mind. The ele- 
gance of Keats is wholly absent, and there is 
certainly no sign of Rilke’s careful nnd con- 
siderable artistry. There is some gush from 
both sides which manages to sound a little in- 
sincere even when it’s meunt, but mainly there 
is “hi there", and “thank you", and “what’s 
up?" 

Both wrote a lot of letters to a whole lot of 
people. The telephone cord had not yet strang- 
led the epistolary spirit, nor had increasing 
frequency of encounter eliminated the need foT 
written words. Just as people lend to dislike 


social pauses and the habitually silent, they 
require (he little lovc-yous that accompany 
presents, the brief billets of pie -printed appre- 
ciation. insipid postcards. The written or 
printed word is wet, and nourishes our roots, 
even when made of dismal drops. It is a need 
whose diminution stunts the soul. There have 
been periods in the past when people wrote 
notes to one another while slaying in the same 
house, at the same hotel or resort. Rilke clearly 
liked to take his leave so he could flatter and Till 
up his friends with his pen. Even the phone 
offers that advantage - of distance, safe haven 
- and many a teenage klaich breaks up so that 
each can go home and phone. 

The letter forces us, first of all, into a form, it 
compels us to think as we write, to correct, to 
hone, not to hem nnd haw, to stutter, to repeat, 
to yawn, to fill the mouthpiece with a waste of 
meaningless sound that will drain away into the 
line. You can pat n knee or stir a pot or drive a 
car while on the phone. You can lie with more 
confidence, unless the line is bugged, for your 
words will not be travelling through some 
Xerox machine come morning. Quarrels car- 
ried on by post arc of a different order of being 
from a series of oral retorts. When the receiver 
has been pul down, the listener will be empty- 
handed, with only an immediate memory to 
search, hut with not a single thought to rc-rctid, 
si single feeling to fold over, or expletive to ink 
out, nnd nothing to carry into court. No one 
ever filled h phone with beauty. 

Gertrude Stein's long stay in France, fre- 
quent travels, or visits lo the country, made it 
important to her to write nnd receive mnil reg- 
ularly, but it is interesting lo ohserve what she 
was ready to send herself to her friends, and 
what she was willing to welcome. If we look at 
the letters she wrote lo other people (to Sher- 
wood Anderson, for example, in (lie collection 
edited by Ray Lewis White, or the letters to 
himself which Samuel M. Steward gathered up 
in Dearest Sammy), we shall find, I think, a 
remarkable consistency of tone. It is Alice’s 
letters, often to the same correspondents, 
which are fuller, Folksier, friendlier. Much of 
the Stein/ Van Vechlen cxchungc feels phoned 
in. TIihI is to sny: letters matter lo them, but 
the letter did not. 

Van Vechten proved a firm friend. He not 
only wrote about her often, and always ful- 
somcly, he acted as her literary agent, peddling 
The Making of Americans nearly door-to-door 
like an encyclopaedia salesman; he talked her 
up among his several New York crowds, wrote 
explanatory nnd pre-emptive prefaces, made 
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collections, and praised her publications when 
they finally, often obscurely, appeared; he sent 
her his friends and useful acquaintances, usu- 
ally bearing brief yet effective notes of intro- 
duction ('This fetter preludes the approacli of 
(woof the nicest people Left in the world; Essie 
and Pirn! Robeson. Hut you know already what 
! think about //inr!"), he met the boat when she 
and Alice returned to Iccturc-lour America, 
and held her nervous and excited hand when 
she took her first plane rides. Although Ger- 
trude always said she was delighted by what he 
wrote about her work, there is little evidence 
that he understood a great deal of it. He often 
tended to think her so-called hermetic style 
was mere music, when, in fact, it was frequent- 
ly in code, and much over-meant. 

Van Vechten was a superb cultural scout, 
and while hisown broad gifts were thin, lie was 
loyal, generous, had a decent social spirit, and 
q uite a lot of good luck wi t h his choices . He was 
the first in America to write on Stein and 
Stravinsky; he bent the drum for Dinghilev and 
befriended many avant-garde painters; he 
helped the young poet, Langston Hughes, to 
find a publisher, mu! championed the enuse of 
black writers, performers mid musicians, play- 
ing no small role in the Harlem Renaissance of 
the 1920s. As if he knewhisown literary efforts 
would not be enough to secure for him n pluce 
in histury, he tried at Least to immortalize his 
helping hand by hoping it would glenm while 
shoving others into the light, ft was not Ger- 
trude Stein alone whose friendship he earned 
by his enthusiasm and support. Present and 
past were equally attractive arenas of rescue 
for him, and in a collection of essays called 
Excavations, published in 1926, Van Vechten 
attempted to take a number of authors and 
composers from the neglect of the earth and 
hold them up for a fresh look. Van Vechten’s 
own image, however (as his biographer, Bruce 
Kellner, points out), is archaeological, and one 
can bear one's trophy, from such sites and 
excavations, only into the museum, and not to 
the public square. 

Like many a professional enthusiast, Van 
Vechten misses the mark as often as he strikes 
it (still agood score), and he seems, even when 
the artists he recommends have unsettling 
depths, to be influenced bysocial factors and to 
prefer, in the work, certain surface effects. He 
favours blacks or women certainly, or the 
otherwise neglected; he likes an idiosyncratic 
look, a little mystery; he is charmed by charm 
(his outsiders must hot be real bandits); he 
wants to be amused, teased and pleasantly 
affronted: the strange alerts him, the pleasure 
draws him in , the mystery allows him to explain 
his interest to others. And he understood'quite 
well what a tease Gertrude was, and howcapti- 
vating she could be, both in person and .in 
print. He wrote to rescue Satie, Sullivan and- 
Delibes, and was among the first to lift a shovel 
of oblivion from Melville’s name. He also 
puffed Ronald Firbaiik, Edgar Saltus and : 
Arthur Macheh, although nothing he said 
could dispel the resolute gloom around the 
reputations of Henry Blake Fuller , or M. P. 
Shiel, nor has anyone been able to do much for 
Hugh Walpole Or Ouida since. 

In short, Carl got ..so crazily, around that ■ 
Dorothy Parker Said he fwrote with his tongue 
in. someone; elte's cheek” - : a smart remark 
which, had I had the wit to think of It, I would 
have rapidly found a victim to fix It on. Meaii- 
while. by his own account. Van Vechleli was 
being bored by George Eliot, D. H. Lawrence, 
James Joyceand Sigmund Freud. Flippant dis- 
missal. even of a ,kirtgish/queenly kind, was - 
also one pf Gertrude Stein’s weapons, , . 

Van Vechten was preparing a volume of 
selected writings for Random House when she : 
died, and she appointed him her literary execu- 
tor in her will, fit the shadow of her own 
obscurity, he persevered, editing fop the Yale 
Press her posthumous works. 

If these letters do not have a groat inherent : 
. Interest for the ordinary reader, they possess q 
value of another kind. Edward Burns, who 
edited a collection of Alice To k la sV letters, 
entitled Staying an Alone , fins arranged and 
annotated these \yith extraordinary skill and 
diligence. In the first plate, he has been careful 
to preserve the physical ahd inscriptions! in- 
tegrity of the text, not only telling us that this or 
that letter bears the famous circular “rose mot- 

ten’s case, the "A Little Too Much motto”, and 
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noting when the paper is flowered or otherwise 
embellished, or, for postcards, describing the 
picture that's there; but also retaining signifi- 
cant mistakes and other peculiarities, as well as 
the essentials of their manufacture - the place, 
the postmark, the signature and salutation - so 
that we have, ns nearly as possible, the uctual 
message in our hands. To measure the effect of 
this thoroughness, one has only to compare 
some of Van Vechten ’s letters as they appear in 
The Flowers of Friendship, a volume of letters 
to Gertrude Stein which Donald Gallup edited 
some years ago. It is not n dismissable detail to 
learn, for instance, that Van Vechten mis- 
spelled Alice Toklas's name for years, refer- 
ring to her as MissTaklos, apparently without 
serious annoyance either to Gertrude or to 
Alice, to whom these letters were no doubt 
shown. Desiring a smoother reading and an 
unproblematic text, Gallup quietly removed 
sucl i errors. 

But because Burns has so carefully supplied 
us with the surrounding climate and terrain, an 
entire world is suggested-a history is implied - 
by the least little note or missive; and what 
might have been a rather pallid set of trans- 
missions soon resembles the structure of a 
complex nnd massive post-modern novel, so 
that the path of our eye as it moves back and 
forth from text to gloss to note is not merely a 
series of nervous interruptions but rather a 
weaving of detail and forgotten data to depict, 
as on a vast map, a pair of lifetimes and thus a 
little of an age. 

For example, on September 3, 1923, Carl 
Van Vechten writes from New York a reply to 
Gertrude's words of appreciation for his novel, 
The Blind Bow- Boy, just out. A preceding 
note Inis informed us that the novel's name was 
initially “Daniel Matthews* Tutor”; that in the 
second draft the title was changed to its present 
one, which refers to a masked statue of Eros in 
the heroine’s garden: and that expectations of 
its salaciousness had led to a complete sale of 
the trade edition of 3,500 copies before pub- 
lication. (If we refer to Kellner’s excellent 
biography of Van Vechten [no doubt Edward 
Burns’s source], we learn, of course, much 
more, but here we have heen given just the 
right amount, and to measure that amount is a 
good editor's delicate business.) Carlo is happy 
that a friend, Hunter Stagg, whom he had sent 
to the rue Fleurus to visit, has been well re- 
ceived. We are told of Stagg's journal. The 
Reviewer, and what of Stein’s he would even- 
tually print. Van Vechten informs Gertrude 
that Edmund Wilson has a page about her in 
-the September Vanity Fair. Our editor and 
length of yarn through this labyrinth supplies 
us with the title .(“A: Guide to Gertrude 
Stein”), and reports that she wrote to Wilson 
about the article after she read it, and that, 
since the letter was important to her, she made 
two drafts of it. Burns describes the physical 
condition and location of these drafts, and then 
quotes part of the text that went to Wilson. It is 

• quite unlike her letters to Van Vechten be- 
cause in it she discusses intention and theory 

(in her own fey way, of course). With regard to 
the status of portraits and stories, she (ells 
Wilson, who has been discussing her pqrtraits 
when you realize that to take the commonest exam- 
ple the blblc lives not by Its stories but by its texts you 
sec how Inevitably one wants neither harmony, pic- 
tures stories nor portraits ... to continue you have 
10 be persistent and stories don’t persist (hey repeat 
and they vary. . . all literature is to me me, that Isn't 
as bad as it sounds. Some one complained that I 
always stopped while I was driving to read the sign 
posts even when 1 knew the road and all I could 
explain was that I.anj fond of reading, well l arti, ! 
like people and poli tics nnd pal nting but I am really 
fond Of reading, there that's till. 

Here, as happens rarely in her eomrtiuniqifes 

• with Van Vechten, a (rue Stein line flashes 
Forth: “All literature is to me me." • 

In a very contemporary way, Stein wants to , 
realize a text mid not a tale, for the tale escapes 
Its telling, just as there may be many portraits 
• . of Napoleon - here on horseback, there pit foot 
' - but only those, like Vclfizquez Of, his Philip, 
call upon the king to serve his ipiage and' to 
resemble his Likeness. Like Rilke, in the sajne 
city; end nearly at; the same' time, Stein had 
learned the lesson ojf Cfzanne. * : ; 

Back to Carlo’s jitter. He- says that he has 
heard not n word about her book -he means 
The Making of Americans, s till \vith.Knppf- 


delights me. I like your portraits. I like your 
work. I like you. Not a word from Mabel 
[Dodge]; this either means that Tony [Luhan] 
is interesting or uninteresting. D.H. Lawrence 
has been in New York, but I have not seen 
him." Van Vechten writes the word "love” and 
abruptly signs off, but Burns arrives to inform 
us that Lawrence had been in New York for the 
publication of Studies in Classic American 
Literature, and if we have been reading the 
correspondence to this point we know all about 
Mabel Dodge and her new husband, Tony 
Luhan, an American Indian. Our editor is not 
finished with us, for this Briefe is longer than 
we thought. On its backside, Stein drafted a 
review of Hemingway’s Three Stories and Ten 
Poems, as well as a cover letter to the monthly 
review, Ex Libris , which after all did not pub- 
lish it. Eventually, the Paris edition of the Chi- 
cago Tribune did, and now in front of us the 
review Rppears, including her misspelling of 
“Roosevelt” as "Rosevelt." 

All this movement back and forth between 
notes and text, comments and their causes, 
may bewilder, tire, and eventually bore many 
readers; but those who enjoy ontological tang- 
les and the devious routes by which facts arrive 
in history will find everything to their liking. If 
I had risked the unsettlement of the page with a 
complete account of Van Vcchten’s bland dis- 
patch , we should have found this nine-line note 
putting us in touch with ten people, four books 
(one of them the Bible), five articles or stories, 
two publishers, two magazines, one news- 
paper, four cities, a letter written about an 
article, a letter written about a review, a letter 
literally written on a letter, as well as innumer- 
able dates and references and associations; so 
that eventually one has a sense of how any 
action (such as getting married or publishing a 
book or telling a lie) dispels itself in rumour 
and reading, writing and reverberation, com- 
mentary and concern; and furthermore how 
the effects of that action come together again in 
places like the pages of these two volumes of 
correspondence, a space not yet history but on 
its margins, and at a point where the mind is 
eagerly scooping up facts only to Let them fly 
loose suddenly like a fist-full of pasta released 
into its pot, where other sides and turmoils will 
contain the disassembled bits; for the meaning 
of Gertrude Stein herself, or D. H. Lawrence, 
or Tony Luhan, is modified, enlarged as words 
themselves are, through constant interactions, 
interpenetrations, abrasions and collisions, by 
coming out of one context to arrive at another 
like a truck through dust. For a time Stein tried 
to scrub words clean of their accumulated 
meanings as you might such a dirty vehicle, so 
that the original signs would show again Upon 
their sides, but that simply required her to find 
fresh contexts where (he hidden roots of words 
would stand up publicly as though they were 
stems. 

On April 26< 1932, Van Vechten sends Stein 
a postcard with his reproduction of Jo David- 
son’s photograph of Jo Davidson’s now famous 
-bust of Gertrude as one side, and it is here, in 
this nest of ontological otherness (person, 
bust, picture, copy, card), that he first confers 
• upon Alice and Gtrde (as she often signed 
herself) the dubious rtom de berceau , “Woo- 
•jums!” (The exclamation point is attached like 
the leash of a smalt dog; it can be given the slip 
but not often.) This moment may not seem 
very exciting, and it isn’t, buf •’Wcojumsl” will 
not fade to a grin like the Cheshire Cat, and is 
■ one of the more significant turns this corres- 
: porideiice takes. ■ . • . • 

‘In his novel. Parties, Van Vechten bestowed 
the name upon a gin drink made with bacard),- ! 
bitters, absinthe, grenadine and lemon. I think 
: it fair to assume that any person who had (o 
suffer the transfer of tiitif title would have to be 
intoxicating company Indeed, since the ratio of 
gin to bacardi was 5 to T and all the remaining 
ingredients were dashes. It is a curiously infan- 
tile, |abel for Such a potent concoction; and I 
. think one would be normally inclined to resist 
its appHcotidn to - oneself. Van r VedHten had 
given. Up strong drink, and perhaps needed ' 
Woojums of anothef kind to cOnsole him for 
< .hisJott. .j •: v 

Though. ^ catch on v 


“Woojems Alice”, perhaps in revenge for Van 
Vechten’s misspelling of Toklas in the early 

days. He corrects her: "Dear dear DEAR Wol 
jiunses! (pronounced Woo-jums-Ez, pelase 1 J ’ 
By 1935. Baby Woojums is born and the enure 
family is in place. Van Vechten is Papa Woo- 
jums, Alice is Mamu Woojums, of course, and 
on those rare occasions when Fania, Papa 
Wooj unis’s wife, is included, she is called 
Empress or Madame Woojums. 

Burns speaks of these titles as terms of en- 
deannent, and points out that they came into 
important use during Stein’s lecture tour of 
America in 1934 - 5. They indicate, as he says, 
that these friends felt they formed a family 
unit, and in this sense they are not far from the 
political or religious use of “brother”, “sister", 
“comrade”, “father", “mother-superior", and 
so on - uses which express a wished-for Tact, 
however, as they project friendly or family tics 
into far wider, higher, remoter realms. I do 
wonder whether Carl, Gertrude and Alia 
actually spoke to one another in this way 
(“Mama Woojums, would you fetch Baby 
Woojums her book?” - actually it would hare 
been "his book”), or whether these names 
were used only in correspondence. Certainly 
Van Vechten had become, for Gertrude, a 
father figure, just as Alice was her caring mum. 
These surrogate relations are not uncommon. 
One might even approve of the clear-sighted 
recognition of the situation which the use ol 
these names requires. But the replacement of 
one’s real name by a nickname is not an entire- 
ly harmless act. It suggests an appropriation of 
the person by a role, and their confinement toa 
single sphere of life. Rilke was fond of replac- 
ing the names of some of his female correspon- 
dents with fanciful sobriquets, “Benvenula", 
“Merline” and the like, until he was called 
"Doctor Serafico”, in return. In this way there 
women became creatures of his own invention, 
alive within the lines of his letters, and outside 
those letters no more than the letters allowed. 
The names which lovers often confer on me 
another single out and commemorate one 
rather narrow area of affection. They are fre- 
quently regressive, returning the lovers to a 
pre-sexual condition, and signalling the pres- 
ence of altered emotions, as genital urges be- 
come maternal surrounds, for instance. It a 
also the admission or. acknowledgement of 
power. “Who loves ya, baby?” is a political 
question. Stein is very aware of the im P ort “*? 
of given names, as she writes rather forcefully 
(in lieu of evidence) at the beginning of Four* 
America : “Really and truly the surname makes 
no difference, it is the first or Christian name 
that counts, that is what makes one be as ik? 
are. Of course you all know this.” 

Even the admirers of Gertrude Stein (anK®f 
whom I like to think I constitute a crowd) m 
take note of the infantilisms in her style, 0 ' 
refusal of a clearly brilliant abstract 
gence to come to grips with ideas in an 
and responsible way, with her habit of 
bling, doodling and simply playing 
with her little-boy bragging, with the brea 
less girlish gush which occasionally overcOT" 
her prose, with the arriount of childish si 
rivalry in her affections. Her brother, * 
played the papa for a time (Heminp^' 
remember, was called Papa, but not by W 
and for a time Gertrude acquiesced to ll - 
ever, people to whom she tended _ 

sibling relation did not survive in heraftw . 
as surely as those two who treasured her as / 
Baby Woojums, -both the nurseing ... 
• tyrant of the home. • Lj. 

That from Alice’s point of view, at ■' 
Gertrude had really become her 8' VCI ’ . 
demonstrated by the extraordinary J ^ 

she sent to Van Vechten t0 inf °[JJ n i A MS 
- Gertrude’s death; “BABY- W 00 JAM 
PASSED SUDDENLY TODAY J . 
LOVING MAMA WOOJ AMS. I d 


know, whether Alice or the wireless^ 
sponsible for the misspelling of 7 1 wh. 
name. In any case, at the time of ° e 

Baby Woojums Was seventy-two. ■ \ 
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A man in his humour 


'me’twen fjT ‘yearea] 




- . j ” 4 . 7'= ' vmvti vii ,- 

'■(outside the nursery f ircqilld > only designate 
■ gobs, of sticky qiridy), it j s Alice who* most 
L^eems to Qhjby/ bel nga^ Wooj u ms ; for as this 

Wobjii ins, ' only others ire. Alice digits .herself • «caredroW Adthdr Bibliographies 
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Standing back from the first volume of Martin 
Stannard’s new biography of Evelyn Waugh 
one registers the impression that, for good or 
evil, it is a discussion rather than a narrative. 
The story-line is present, indeed, but so often 
interrupted by argumentation over issues of 
fact, by summaries of Waugh’s writings and by 
critical analyses, that we might be reading a life 
of some classic author (Wordsworth or Cicero) 
with the outlines of whose life we are expected 
tobe familiar. This is not necessarily a criticism 
ofStannard, for it may be inherent in the whole 
genre of the “critical biography" - always in 
some respects an awkward one; and he has 
certainly amassed a great deal of new informa- 
tion, much of it unavailable to Waugh’s earlier 
biographer Christopher Sykes, and can fairly 
claim in certain directions to be “setting the 
record straight". He gives us, for the first time, 
the views of Waugh’s first wife on the break- 
down of their marriage - also an account of 
Waugh's love-life during the ensuing years, 
when he suffered an unrequited passion for 
Teresa Jungman and was pursued, to his dis- 
comfort, by Sir John Lavery’s wife. We also 
get, in some detail, the very good story of 
Waugh as Arctic explorer in Spitzbergen: his 
intense contempt for pemmican and skis and 
his ineradicable conviction of re-enacting the 
last days of Captain Scott. 

As so often with biographies, one is brought 
up rather short by what is said about “hered- 
ity”. It would not be fair to tease Stannard, or 
no more than very mildly, for holding that 
people inherit things like “a talent for water- 
colour painting” - for this is a belief dear to so 
many biographers. Still, it is n very odd and 
benighted belief, and one certainly unknown 
to genetic science. It is reassuring to find that 
Evelyn Waugh himself found it comical. 
"Ignorant of fashions in biological theory we 
still look to heredity - as our forebears looked 
to the stars - as the source of character", he 
wrote in A Little Learning. “When one of the 
joung misbehaves, we muse: ‘How like her 
poor uncle’; when One shows talent, we ask: 
Now where does he get that from?’ and daily 
give intuitive assent to a proposition which 
confounds our reason.” 

Where perhaps one has more right to chal- 
lenge Stannard, since he is in the business of 
reinterpreting Waugh, is for perpetuating cer- 
Jain cherished but false myths. There is for 
instance the gloss put on the most famous pas- 
JJge ln Vile Bodies which makes it Waugh’s 
Mure Land and an announcement of apoca- 
lyptic despair: 

"Oh. Nina, whai a lot of parties .” 

I- ■ - Masked parties, Savage parties, Victorian par- 
Greek parties. Wild West parties, Russian pnr- 
Circus parties, parties where one had to dress as 
else, almost naked parties In St John’s 
Md, partj es j„ flats and studios, imd Houses and 
hotels and night clubs, in windmills and 
Rimming baths, tea parties, at school Where one ate 
“Jtins and meringues and tinned crab, parties at 
wuord where one drank brown sherry and smoked 
'• ths '] cigarettes, dull dances In London and comic 
iFki n ^ C ? lland tfnd disgusting dartces In Paris - all 
Mrepessjon and repetition of massed humanity 

• v- ■ Those vile bodies i .. ■.) 

Stannard endorses the “’apocalyptic" inter- 
PRtaiiqn, remarking that the passage is a late 
er po!ation, jjossibly influenced by • the 
of Waugh’s first marriage; and he 


lessly bright and frivolous; and frivolous, in a 
sense, is even The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold. 

It is a mistake to come down too heavily on 
frivolity. For a frivolousness permitting of 
hints of compunction and glimpses of the tragic 
is, in Waugh's hands, a considerable artistic 
achievement; and it could only be sustained by 
a man still, and always, half in love with frivol- 
ity. Some admirable words that Waugh wrote 
in 1950 about Aldous Huxley's Antic Hay seem 
to put the point almost beyond dispute: 


drawing of limits and narrowing of horizons. 
He was the sort of mail (Max Bccrhnlun was 
another) who takes very exact stock of his own 
abilities; and the mixture in him of unbridled 
worldly amhitinn with level-headed modesty as 
an nrtist is caught, if unkindly, in his own de- 
scription of Constiintius in Helena-. 

Conslanlius in his own eyes fell shnri of perfection. 
His talents comprised all that was needed - no mure; 
a representative collection, not unique, hut adequ- 
ate; he would make du. His need was simple: not 



A detail from a photograph of Evelyn Waugh and his first wife, Evelyn Gardner; it is taken from the bonk reviewed 
here. 


The dance winds through piazzas and alleys, under 
arches, round fountains and everywhere are the 
embellishments of the old religion. An ancient pagan 
feast, long christianized in name, is being celebrated 
in a Christian city ... . There is an insistent under- 
tone. audible through the carnival music, saying all 
the time, not in Mrs. Viveash's “expiring” voice, that 
happiness is a reality. 

Since 1923 Mr. Huxley has travelled far. He has 
done more that change climate and diet. I miss that 
undertone in his later work. It was because he was 
then so near the essentials of the human condition 
that he could write a book that is frivolous and sen- 
timental and perennially delightful. 

A word about humour is in place here. There 
is much to be said against Waugh as a man; his 
arrogance, snobbery and unkindness some- 
times grow quite horrific. But his humour, so 
far as one can see, remained oddly innocent. 
(It was, we gather, the saving grace of his fam- 
ily life.) As Stannard rightly suggests, one can- 
not rule out the possibility that his prolonged 
persecution of his sometime Oxford tutor 
Crutlwell helped eventually to drive the poor 
man insane. His motives, at all events, were 
pretty nasty; but the form of the joke - to spend 
so much time barking under Cruttwell’s 
windows - does just something to soften the 
offence. 

Of course neither Andr£ Gide nor Thomas 
Mann would have gone barking under t win- 
dows; and this puts one in mind of an illuminat- 
ing remark by Martin Green in Children of the 
Sup: “throughout the period, including the 
years of political seriousness and left-wing 
commitment, English popular taste, even at 
the level of the popular press; was in alliance 
with the dandy aesthetes, in one important 
phase of sensibility, the sense of humour. The 
snob-aesthete Evelyn Waugh was closer to the 
mass audience of England than would seem to 
a foreigner credible." Martin Green's label 
- ™ 6ll a ... “dandy aesthete" forWaugl.strikesmeasex- 

»nplicitly associates . It with tils religious con- tremely helpful; but we need, to add the rider 
v enion, • , v. . “renegade aesthete”. On6 remembers Yeats s 

does not need very close attention to complaint to Aubrey Beardsley that ^modern 

^passage to tee that this will hardly do; “tea artists were abandoning beauty for humour, 
M« «Khoo| . where one ate muffins and. and Waugh is . I»ttcr-day cas e m point . As a 
“J™gues end tinned crab": these affectionate draughtsmen he dobbledln «■ (»■ 

«*. not. the ones in which a prophet tiche, of Nolde and Wyndham Rwanda, a 

— ■ * novelist he glimpsed something new that could 

be done by an extreme paring-away of all fic- 
tional elements apart from dialogue; but, un- 
like his master Ronald Firbaiik, lie soon gave 
up any ambition towards radical “modernist” 
innovation and focused his great gifts on pleas- 
ing and entertaining the larger British public- 
one which found his outrageousness just of the 
kind that they could understand and relish. 


i ^ Flags not much less m prpivn I L 


toJay, nut tomorrow, hut soon, sometime before he 
grew too old to make proper use of ii. Constantins 
wanted the World. 

Stannard's overall picture of Waugh’s life is 
that “In early manhood he was swept along, at 
times in a hallucinatory daze, despair following 
on disappointment. Later he exercised a de- 
gree of control by inventing protective masks, 
the ‘eccentric don’ and ‘testy colonel' of Pin- 
fold. Increasingly he fell persecuted, on alien 
sensitivespiritinacrumbiingcivilisation .... 
He always believed himself safe behind the 
'massive defences ... the borderline of san- 
ity', but at one point the don and the colonel 
became himself and, temporarily, he went 
mad.” This is a coherent and by no means a 
ridiculous account, but various corrections 
suggest themselves. Was he ever “swept 
along”? He strikes one as a confirmed deci- 
sion-taker: even his youthful drinking, accord- 
ing to his friend Dudley Carew, was “a serious, 
not to say deadly business" (the cry being "sus- 
tain the mood!") and had no resemblance to 
the helpless boozing of a Dylan Thomas. Then, 
the “testy colonel" was a mask already adapted 
by him as a schoolboy at Lancing and em- 


ployed to rebuke the confessional tendencies 
of his friend Dudley Carew. Carew has a nice 
reminiscence of him <it that time: "It vvus then 
Evelyn’s custom ... in glare ns we passed and 
say: 'Soul on the hearth-rug, Carey?' and 1 
would answer: ‘Oh, Evelyn, that face!"' As for 
the “alien sensitive spirit in a crumbling civi- 
lisation”. it is a shade too languid for a Waugh 
impersonation. But what most of all is lacking 
in Stannard's account is the intensity of 
Waugh’s self-hatred and sense of sin - for 
whatever his judgment on the society sur- 
rounding him, his judgment on himself was 
plainly of the hlackcst. The Ortleai of Gilbert 
Pinfold is sometimes misunderstood, as it was 
by J. B. Priestley when he interpreted Pinfold's 
voices as showing him up as a “fake” (they 
represented "the fundamental self telling the 
ego not tn be n mountebank"). This can hardly 
be the point, for the uccusalions that the voices 
bring - that Pinfold is really the Jew profiteer 
“Peinfeld". a shoe- fetishist, a "common little 
communist pansy” - arc patently ludicrous, 
and even the victim Pinfold reflects, wonder- 
ingly, that if they had really wanted to crucify 
him they could have clone better than thnt. 
What the voices are, rather (not too unlike the 
voices in Bunynn's Grace A hounding), is the 
incarnation of Pinfold's own temptations. 
They are Pinfold/ Waugh asking himself. “Can 
I he the nppulling sort of person who itches to 
call people communist pansies, would like to 
have people at his mercy nnd bully or torture 
them, mid enjoys salacious sentimental fanta- 
sies about his own daughter’s sex-life?” 
(“Treat her husbandly . . .”). This is u malaise 
(adversary “voices") which many of us suffer 
occasionally in a milder form, but only Waugh 
has managed to get it down clearly on paper, 
and it continues to amaze one thnt he could 
handle it with success ns comedy. 

Stannard's book, it must be said, suffers a 
little from his hit-or-miss aim with words. He 
writes "equable” when he means “equitable”, 
“despoiled” when he means "spoiled", "be- 
friended” when he means "became friendly 
with”. Further, he continually uses the word 
" mystical” as a synonym both for “religious" 
and for "superstitious" - a very misleading 
habit in a book about Waugh, whose religion, 
according to his own account ns well as Father 
Martin D'Arcy’s. could hardly have been less 
mystical. 

Though there is a lot that is rewarding in 
Stannard’s book, as there was in Christopher 
Sykes’s, this extraordinary, unnerving man 
Waugh has still to find his ideal biographer- in 
which he resembles W. H. Auden, whose life, 
which has the same powerful hold over our 
imagination, shows an odd antithetical sym- 
metry with, and even affinity to, Waugh’s. The 
ever-observant Martjn Green points out that 
“as late as Letters from Iceland (1937) he [Au- 
den] . . . said that he would like to write like 
Firbank, Beatrix Potter, Carroll and Lear, just 
the authors Waugh might have cited". 



, annAte" * • im ; wiirvii- V 

^nceUpocalypse of, turns his back upon 
an tf. Upmorrah, Nor, presumably, If 
of hi6^ l ^^ BdcQ ft ceive d areligious horror 
writ*. . ea d' e Jiway : of life dr was thenceforth to 
^ fit a quftu rally degraded soci- 

• lousWi ? ■ ft flve gone on frequenting frivo- 

■ dw f 3^9 f vv titing frivplous hovels - as he 

■ Bod;. 3 : - no Jess frivolous than Vile 


Remembering the literary Laketanders. 
Visiting the macabre landscape ofM, R James. . 
Recalling the ! Myth 9 of Massachusetts. 
Recommending some wildlife books. 
Explaining the Cheshire Cat's grin. ; 
Musing on a pastoral poet. Cultivating the potato. 
ReviewingBeitieen the Woods and W&ter. 
Recording a Quaker lifestyle. And much more. 
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Anglican inadequacies 


Countering Canterbury 


George Steiner 


CHARLES MOORE, A. N. WU£ON and GAVIN 
STAMP 

The C hurch in Crisis 

223pp. Hadder mid Stoughton. £6.95. 

0340348240 

To an outsider. The Church in Crisis - consist- 
ing of three parls written separately by Charles 
Moore, A. N. Wilson and Qavin Stamp- is one 
of the saddest , often shoddiest books produced 
on a serious topic in a very long time. What 
must it be to an insider, to any member, even 
marginal, of the Church of England? 

Charles Moore's section. “The Central 
Organisation", aims to be a satiric critique of 
the Synod, the Church House bureaucracy, the 
Church Commissioners and the current 
episcopacy. The sneers accumulate. The 
Secretary-General of the Synod “has a large 
head, but very small feet which emerge from 
pin-stripe trousers"; the Synod, and the Bishop 
of Liverpool in particular, are disposed to see 
“all poverty, unemployment, crime, racial . 
hatred and urban decay as produced by the 
“oppressive structures of society’". Leading 
Evangelicals range from a certain Canon 
(named), “an expert on everything", to the 
Vicar of Ealing, “famous in the columns of 
Private Eye". The Anglo-Cnt holies in this 
absurd and bathetic edifice “are masters of 
numerous obscure disputes and pursuers of 
comically arcane questions". Their champion 
at litis sport “is the Rev Brian Brindley, a 
frizzle-haired clergyman with an excitable 
manner and a church in Reading which is 
famous as the home of relics and ornaments 
flung out of less-carcd-for churches”. Brindley 
does not pose questions to Synodical officials: 
he is “for ever popping up” with them 
Dr Runcic is probably the most pedestrian of 
the lot. “Tens of thousands of Nigerians wait 
for hours to greet him, whereas in Britain he 
could pass almost unnoticed wherever he 
goes.” Among twentieth-century Arch- 
bishops, “Dr Runcie is most often compared to 
Randall Davidson, who was said to sit on the 
fence with both ears to the ground and who did 
so, with great skill, for more than twenty 
years". He is, Moore allows, a well-organized 
man with a prodigious capacity for effort, a 
point best illustrated, it would appear, by his 
delivery, during a two-week visit - to Nigeria, 
of course - of sixty-four speeches in thirteen 
dries. The housemaster's report concludes: as • 
Dr Runcie “is a man who successfully com- 
binesmany admirable qualities without achiev- 
ing greatness in the parts or the whoje; it is 
sensible of him not to aspire to heights which 
he has no hope of attaining”, it is riot only 
patronage which patronizes. 

Classical logic and rhetoric define the 
appropriateness of categories of discourse. 
This means quite simply that one has a chance 
of getting matters in perspective, however cri- 
tical of polemic, if the tone and idiom. used are 
in some natural relation to the object (Swift on ' 
problems ecclesiastical is a model of just cor- 
. respondent) . Disputes regarding the forms of 
the consecration of the oil of chrism can, 
indeed, be made to sound fatuous and self- 
serving. Dr they can be understood in respect 
: pt the symbolic imagination and symbolic 
codes of fraitslatio which are. (always vul- 
nerably) cardinal to the practice and ritual 
.shorthand of religion. Naive meliorism and 
the Facjle ascription- of .criminality to economic- 
renditions are, assuredly, deserving of irony. 

... Behind the debate, however, and giving it' a 
rare weight and perplexity, is the issue of bri- • 

f ’inal sin and of the social- historical conditions 
n the just city. .* 

Moore's verdict is lapidary: “The Church of 
England continues to decline, and lb separate 
itself from its members, | he people of Engl and, - 
and so if Dr Runcie is consolidating* 'he is 
. :< consolidating that decline and thnl Separa- 
\ tion.” Tliis may well be a true and important: 

. thing to say; but nothing in the preceding pages' 
suggests that it is a finding based cither on 
intellectual authority or, What matters more, 
on tact of heart. . 

“The Parish and its, Building” by Gavin 
Stamp Is a condensed Michefln guide to repre- 
: sentative parishes in a Church of England; 

. which, increasingly, feels itself to be a “be- 
leaguered. .sect". r $tafB, >&nd> Brew. 


awarded or withheld. There is “nothing com- 

placcnt or inward-looking" about St Martin-in- Jan Kfif 

the-Fields; in St Mary’s, Bourne Street, noisy — — 

children “negate" the purpose of the well-sung TONY CASTLE (Editor) 

Palestrina; Morning Prayer at St Luke's, Basil Hume: A portrait 
Deptford, is full of play-acting and 1950s pop 158pp. Collins. £9.95. 

music; the atmosphere is that of Sunday 0002176157 
School. It is still possible, just, “to hear an 

intelligent, willy and profound sermon from an There were several peculiarly English reasons 
Anglican pulpit": Holy Trinity, Reading, vaui w h y Abbot Basil Hume’s surprise appointment 
le detour. Not even a crossed knife-and-fork ^ Archbishop of Westminster in 1976 aroused 
for Hull etc. The comments are often acute and s0 much j nterest j n this country. He was a 

Stamp’s architectural judgments are authorita- monk) j n a culture whose historical conscious- 

tive. He is persuasive when he says that ness contains uneasy memories of monasteries; 

architecture matters, and that an adequate re- he was the .. dark horse", which appealed to the 

sponse to God “cannot be less than physical, imagination of a betting nation; his elevation 
tangible and costly”, especially in the inner , ooked ljke a victory for the arna teur gentle- 
cities. The “Church in crisis” is also the crisis of man over the professional players; and his 

its bricks and mortar. appearance on television pleasantly surprised a 

A. N. Wilson's contribution, "The Clergy", public used to donnish and parsonic-sounding 

is of quite a different order of style and sensibil- bishops. His own co-religionists were aston- 

ity. Elegantly and wittily couched, this com- jshed by his disarming modesty and candour, 

pact sketch of the training, functions and qu a |jties they do not normally associate with 

malaise of the Anglican derisy is informed with high prelates. 

theological awareness and with a genuine Cardinal Hume’s emergence on the world 
perception of the relevant dimensions. As sla g g Q f Catholicism may be at least partly 

Wilson emphasizes, nothing less is at stake explained, first, by the fact that there was a 

than the very definition of priesthood. An vacuum at the top of the hierarchy, especially 

analysis of the activities of todays parish j n Europe, with so many of the giants of the 

clergyman in the average parish lends itself all Second Vatican Council dead or retired or 

too readily to satire, but this is not Wilson's played out| and( secondi by the eloquent and 

inlent: symbolic contrast between the shy, diffident, 

in the midst or It alt. we believe as Christians that ihe self-effacing monk from Ampleforth and the 

Lord’s work is being done. Candidates for baptism extrovert and exuberant Pole from Cracow, 
and confirmation are coming forward, in little trick- who was also quite unexpectedly elected Pope 
les, to be instructed; couples are preparing for : ig-ig 

Christian marriage; penitents are being absolved ^ ■ t . .l. . . 

from their sins; and the faithful, Sunday by Sunday, Tony Castles brief to the contributors to 
are fed with the bread of life from the altar of Gad. Basi ‘ Hume: A portrait was to “investigate the 

U is the methods used to train and seleet those JS'L'Ti, - 

v,ho officiate a, the vita, fcne, ions that 

Z7i^« conftibutes a piece on the early years whfch she 

An^eie^a^eme^ontofthesect, 

lar m anoeuvres of the Reformat, on wh.eh of the p But it is less well 

SIT, ; la, ' d “ el,cit kind of shan) incisive com- 

mentaiy that Clifford Longley, another eerdri- 

. hiunriral harlrem h m f 0 ,? who venture to offer a (muted) criticism 

H of Hume ' a style of leadership. The most dis- 

. " P Tr °- f b ,?‘ h R °™ “ d appointing contribution is by Longley, who 

present-day ecumenical aspirations, Wt son s S. , .. * r 3 * . 

reflections on the lost central^ of the 

priesthood are well worth pondering. “ ‘ 

It may be that it is already “too late” for w I ho e boo „ 

Anglicanism. It may be that the hybrid, often . Accordln S ,0 Longley, Humewas appointed 

^rec^on^Mne^o^inthe^n^lJs^Werarchy^ 

survive except via legal fiction mid a rhetoric of ''□hX'uh'' ' 85 ° 'T ' end ' d |H° 

compromise. The very anU-inteUecluaUty, the L i tS S Vh- T™. 

abstentions from philosophical rigour and ab- 5“* ,‘ he t . r0 “ ble m ' '"terpretat.on is 

stracUon which have, since the end of the ,he ob " ous u cand,dat = for * he J° b al the r 
seventeenth century, afforded the life of the p™ was Der ® k Worlock, then Bishop of 

Churches in England their enviable civility, Po « s “ outh - wh ? was famous for the enerp 

mutual tolerance and jow.-key presence, may! v j}"* he J* 

under today’s exactions, prove a fatal virtue; Vatican II Moreover, Worlock did 

So Very Tittle in Contemporary Anglican, n °f l he 

. thought or practice seems equipped to fare, on !££“?. Engl “ h J° ,,ege in H" - 

comparable; terms, either the summons of ^nan and ^o many of the other 

atheism and agnosticisitior the temptations of i £ ,ereas ° n why Hume was appointed 

dogma. iW moment in which the Bishop of * a ” •! b “ ause a progressive, or be- 

Durham said the name of Auschwitz in front of CaU ¥ he had a ^ r ® nc | 1 rather than an Insh 

his peers, and made it plain that this name puts c ° J MUS ® he l ^ d studied theology at 
in radical question that of Christ and of His \ nboar 8 rather than the Gregorian Univer- 
ecclesia, was an all too rare one. there wpre other quite separate reasons. . 

Yet it may well be that the survival of-. u V th ® re w&s a ! obby a 8 ainst Worlock; 
Western Civilization Is intimately bound up S° Se ° n f “ P nvate secretaiy t6 more 
with the Whole question of the future or eclipse ha f on ® A L r , chbishQ P ? f Westminster had not 

of religious feelings arid institutions.^ "A reli- ® ndaa r® d him. to the Westminster clergy, 
gfodsanswerrieed be neither evasive nor time- the f^ was the sympathetic attitude of 

serving; it need neither fudge nor trim: Mgr Brano Hcini, the Apostolic Delegate - 

. • i with a WeILknown enthusiasm for the British 

JT Christ anliy survives it will be in pnrl at least establishment and Royal Family - to the reDre- 
bcqaiise the lone y figure, dying in agony iipon the : : Sentat ons of certain leadine lav Catholics who 

lessly interrogating men and women, outside, as di ocesan clergy were likely to supply, 

much. as within Jhe Christian chtiithes, concerning L Ut ’ pwbaps most important, was 

Wf rignihcqnce ?ind that o(,h|a supreme baur: “What; .^9 feeling at ^pme that flie English hierarchy 
S JS ; •' J »ta»»i|ely4re- can stiU was (qq parochial apd; uhdistingulshed. Some 

cl aim ihqt Ch risi is grenter thdn any instiiu|(an claim- . years before, Abbot Butler of Downside had 
mg monopoly to his secrets, add tlUt it may lit thfc ■ ." . Wen W • P . • • j ® , “ Sl ,7 e r ad . 

end be made plain that in hisfaithfulnwiuhtodiealh V,h, fe ddl ntelleotttal 
is the healing of our human Imirt/dkd in his mysterV, T"*89t tO tqf ^ battled bighopS: struggling 1 tb 
the secret of our ways.'. r - : ;i‘f . :V ,;j. i theological tbrmQll thbit followed 


Would . that- a language, a voice' of this ord« ■ 
(they are ^ponnlcl MflcjClnnon’s) could havb ! ’ ;: . : ofS6Si!H b la e r^ ' 


to establish ecumenical contacts and start 
"dialogue” with the contemporary world 

In other European countries the episc^ 
tends to be recruited from leading qZ* 
academies like Louvain and 
Maynooth and the Institut Catholi^ l 
England, however, there is no such chid 
equivalent. Ampleforth and Downside «jA 
their famous public schools, are in fact thi J, 
native Catholic institutions of distinction J 
prestige. With the loss of the British emmt 
Rome might not worry very much abotnibi 
small English Church - but for its imporUKt 
ecumenically, a consideration that indhta 
that Ihe Archbishop of Westminster should fc 
seen to be on a par with the Archbishop d 
Canterbury. 

This is not an inquiring, or even Infotmun 
book. Rumours that the monks of Ampk&mi 
might not have re-elected their iadedsw 
Abbot, or that not all the Westminster dtrg 
are happy with the new and very expeasoi 
administration of the diocese, are not n& 
tioned. We do not learn how the Cardinalpa 
on with Dr Runcie, or what he thinks of b 
Bishop of Durham. There is no ContirKolsI 
view; and there is no Peter Hebblethwm 
reveal what the Pope thinks^ We are taldwt 
and over again that Hume is a spiritual m 
But we knew that already withoutTonyCaik. 

Episcoposcope 

John Whale 

FRANK LONGFORD 

The Bishops: A study of leadersin the Church 
today 

226pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £12.95. 
0283992794 

For his book The Bishops Frank Longford lis 
interviewed twenty-three of his subjects in ik 
United Kingdom: thirteen of them Anglions, ■ 
ten Roman Catholic. He has gone with his b ■ 
of questions, and has carried away foreseeable 
answers (“Was there, I asked, a crisis in Ac 
Church of England? No, he did not think so 1 
There is sometimes a line on the cimimsuc* 
of the encounter ("I saw him over white wft 
my favourite beverage, and sandwiches’’)^" 
often a concern with episcopal physique dm 
gives the book a pleasing flavour of those mb 
on team characters in school magazines ( u® 
light-infantryman's figure"; "a *** 
but could not be described as small 1 
height accentuated by his erect 
leanness”; “somewhat inclined to s,QU(D j®j 

Despite these meetings, the account 
cessive church leaders is mainly tw® , 
things each has already written hin^' 
things said or written about him by 
else. The Archbishop of Birmingham, 
ample, “has been criticised t0 me ^ 
informed friend on the ground of W 
tlonal fidelity to Papal attitudes". T&we 
sign that Lord Longford P r J ss V 
answer to this criticism from the A 
himself. The assistance given ty ea ™rJS 
era in these vineyards is acknowiec^. 
much courtesy and many adjecbvw l ^ 
able biography”; “revealing interview. ^ 

guing. profile*’); The same treatm^ t 
failingly extended to the bishops th 
is all very House of Lords, . . 

The book is an opportunity i m's^- 
nearly eighty-one years, Lord f 

spent thirty-five as an Anglican an “ 
a Roman Catholic. He unde^ad^^ 
munions. He has moved all his ad ‘ ^ 
bishops’ worlds: academe, ^ 

Lords. But he elicits no.conrider^^ 
what it is like to be a bishop, to o . 

.entious yet fallible men and de e PJ® 
beliefs; and although he pcrc 
chief difference between 
bishops is the Roman Ca t non ^ 
ordination to authority, h ® “J.- .j-peniw* 

plore cither the arguments fort ■ -• 

or its consequences for ecurtien - 

i Certainly the pieces are put 

the quality .that Lord^LongJo 
Archbishop of Canterbury- a s jW cd”; 
They alldw that bishops P* 00 . _ af jj 5n i 
pofitics, and that the Bishop 
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Retarded revival 


Ni cholas Deakin 

WILLIAM LEVER and CHRIS MOORE (Editors) 
The City In Transition: Policies and agencies 
for the economic regeneration of Clydeside 
173pp. 0 19 823267 5. 

MARTIN BODDY, JOHN LOVERING and KEITH 
BASSETT 

Sunbelt City?: A study of economic change in 
Britain's M4 growth corridor 
235pp. 019 823265 9. 

NICK BUCK, IAN GORDON, KEN YOUNG, JOHN 
ERMISCH and LIZ MILLS 
The London Employment Problem 
2I3pp. 019 823263 2. 

KEN SPENCER, ANDY TAYLOR, BARBARA 
SMITH, JOHN MAWSON, NORMAN FLYNN and 
RICHARD BATLEY 

Crisis In the Industrial Heartland: A study of 
the West Midlands 
219pp. 0198232691. 

Oxford University Press. Paperback. £7.95 
each. 

Since, like the poor that mainly inhabit them, 
the inner cities nre always with us, the policy 
issues to which they give rise might appear a 
stronger candidate than most for detailed scru- 
tiny. There has been an unusual degree of con- 
tinuity in broad policy terms, at least since 
Peter Shore introduced u new emphasis oil 
economic revival in his White Paper of 1977. 
Recently, however, fresh attempts have been 
made to devise new and more effective policies 
for inner-city revival; but this renewal was not 
entirely of the Government’s own choosing. It 
came first from a further episode of inner-city 
disorder, this time in Handsworth, and subse- 
quently from the publication of the report of an 
independent Commission of Inquiry set up by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. This report. 
Faith in the City, attacked before publication 
by anonymous ministers as the mere vapour- 
ings of Marxist clerics, turned out to be a sober 
and well-argued case for increased investment. 


both public and private, in what the Commis- 
sion called “urban priority areas". Perhaps 
more politically significant was the fiasco of the 
Westland affair at ihfe turn of the year which 
resulted in Michael Heseltine finding himself 
on the back benches, whence he promptly 
embarked on a series of speeches and articles 
critical of the Government’s current policies. 
Whether in consequence or by coincidence, 
the intervening months have seen a flurry of 
new activity by the Government in this area. 
These four Social Science Research Council 
studies, which set out to provide both detailed 
analyses of Ihe causes of inner-city decline and 
proposals for reversing it, could therefore 
hardly have appeared at a more appropriate 
moment. 

The focus of the research programme us a 
whole was on the urban economy; ns part of the 
programme a series of case studies was under- 
taken in different major conurbations: Lon- 
don. Clydebank, the West Midlands and Bris- 
tol (a fifth study, of Tyneside, was separately 
commissioned by the Department of the En- 
vironment). These were chosen both to provide 
instructive contrasts and also to demonstrate 
how far the problems identified stemmed from 
local causes and how far they merely reflected 
national trends. Each study has been written, 
to a common ground-plan, by teams based at a 
local academic institution. 

A tightly organized programme of this kind, 
with strong central direction, runs the risk of 
squeezing some of the originality out of the 
individual contributions; and it has to be snid 
that this danger has not altogether been 
avoided. A certain air of blandness is exacer- 
bated in some - though not all -- eases by the 
unwillingness of the authors to address directly 
the explicit political dimension of the issues 
they are exploring. This is unfortunate, since 
one of the most important new problems to 
have emerged in the recent past for the inner 
cities is the consequence of the breakdown in 
relationships between Labour-controlled local 
authorities and a Conservative central govern- 


This development is one of the most drama- 
tic illustrations of the wuy in which events tak- 
ing place on the national stage can have a fun- 
damental effect on the inner cities. Another is 
the impact of tile steady decline in Britain's 
manufacturing industry over the past two de- 
cades. This theme is central to all four case- 
studies and features particularly prominently 
in the Glasgow study, where every major 
manufacturing sector in the city shows a drastic 
decline, and in the West Midlands, where it is 
the rapidity of the fall that is especially si riking. 
However, the suggestion, once very popular 
on the left, that the economic problems of the 
inner cities arc solely the result of processes 
occurring at national, or indeed international 
level, which cunnot be addressed effectively 
within the locality, is not substantiated by these 
studies; rather, they suggest that distinctive 
local factors can often significantly nffect Ihe 
outcome in different areas. 

The two most vivid examples given of these 
fuctors at work arc the role of the defence 
industry in the Bristol case and the “machinery 
of government” issue in Glasgow. Bristol, at 
the end oft lie M4 growth corridor, is often held 
nut as an cxumple of the potentialities of new 
technology for counteracting the decline in tra- 
ditional industries. In fact, Bristol's relative 
prosperity turns out to he sustained by heavy 
public investment in defence . which has helped 
to protect existing jobs in certain local indus- 
tries, and by the rapid growth of financial ser- 
vices, propelled by Bristol’s favourable image 
as a place to live and work. Glasgow's remark- 
able recent revival, despite facing some of the 
gruvest handicaps in any of the other conurba- 
tions studied , fins been substantially assisted by 
the existence of a special government body, the 
SDA (Scottish Development Agency), with 
powers und functions that hnve no direct para- 
llel south of the border. Both examples re- 
inforce Ihe widespread impression that a key 
weakness in past policies has been a failure of 
co-ordination within central government. 
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which has prevented the full potential of public 
sector intervention from being realized. 

But even efficiently directed investment is 
apparently not yet capable of reaching the 
most severely deprived of the inhabitants of 
inner cities. Tlic unskilled manual workers, the 
school-leavers, many women, and in particular 
those in all three groups, whose slim chances of 
escaping from their present circumstances 
have been greatly reduced by the virtual cessa- 
tion of the public-sector house-building pro- 
gramme, have consistently missed out on such 
new jobs as have been created in their own 
neighbourhoods, which have gone instead to 
commuters from outside the area or to 
newcomers. The government's much-touted 
“people-oriented" approach seeks to address 
this problem by appeals to privntc industry, but 
stops short of imposing any conditions on 
them, talking instead, American-style, about 
the importance of promoting positive corpo- 
rate images. New public-sector investment, 
which might help to mop up some of the shal- 
lower pools of unemployment, has been re- 
stricted by the Treasury’s insistence on hoard- 
ing resources for future tax cuts. Even the 
Inwer-piiid service jobs which once seemed to 
offer some realistic hope of new employment 
opportunities, if often only on a part-time 
basis, are nmv in decline. That hardiest of nil 
quangos, the Manpower Services Commission, 
has struggled to bridge the gap with skills, 
training and job creation schemes; but the evi- 
dence of the studies is that the special pro- 
grammes, though not without their successes, 
uTe still not reaching those most in need. 

In illuminating these and other central 
issues, the SSRC studies have much to offer by 
way of diagnosis, even if the cures they propose 
are rather tentative and general. Gritty rather 
than glamorous in presentation and in content, 
the evidence that they provide is no l particular- 
ly reassuring for the presenL government. But 
as a contribution to the current debnte they arc 
of considerable value, and promise well for the 
thematic studies that are to follow. 
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1914-18 

TREVOR WILSON 

The style is lucid end the author deveity 
Interweaves sections of historical 
interpretation with accounts of personal 
experience ...The Myriad Facts of War 
h a disciplined, unsentimental and 
thought-provoking book — and it 
*lso retains strongly the human touch.’ 
Fht Spectator 
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The Italian Renaissance 

Culture and Society in Italy 
PETER BURKE 

A superb Introduction to Renaissance culture and society. 1 . 

Rtnainanct Quarterly . , 

Jn this widely acclaimed work Peter Ouike provides a socfal and cultural 
wtoiy of the Italian Renaissance. 

(fail) c. 300 pages, hardback c£2500 (07456 0380 7) • 
f^rbachc. £7.95 (07456 0381 5) 

Love As Passion 

The Codification of Intimacy 

}^WfASlUHMANN 

" Alsjtnpdrtani book Luhmnnn contrasts medieval notions of love and 
“^rnodem romantic ideal of ’togetherness’, arguing (hat romantic love, 
“* ^Uonshlpg formed on the basis of it can be analysed in terms of 
genera] theory of the nature of modem society. 

tiopoin. £&50 (0745600778) ^ 


■ Fantasies 

‘vfypen, Floods, Bodies, Histoiy 
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hook to provide an original and Imaginative Interpretation 

■ ™ °f women in die collective unconscious of the fascist ‘warrior’ 

,■ classic In. Germany, it has beeh anonTKJUsty.influeprial and 
Mnpactbh an audience that goes well beyond the atpdemlc 
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Fragments of Modernity 

Theories of Modernity in the Work of Simmel, 

Kracauer and Benjamin 

DAVID FRISBY 

'David Frisby's excellent new book is particularly welcome . . . This rich 
and sensitively argued book will be an essentia] guide to at least one 
important strand of contemporary thinking about modernity.’ 

Times Higher Education Supplement 
336 pages. £2500 (0 7456 0J8SX) 

Hermeneutics and the Sociology of Knowledge 
SUSAN HEKMAN 

Drawing a comparison between the work of Hans-Georg Gadamer and 
Kail Mannheim, Susan Hekman argues that hermeneutics has an essentia] 
contribution (o make to the sociology of knowledge. 

232 pages. £2260(0745600750 

Critique of Commodity Aesthetics 
Appearance, Sexuality and Advertising in Capitalist 
Society 
W.F.HAUG 

This original text on the incorporation of aesthetics into modem 
commodity production, which has become a 'classic' in the German 
debate, is at last available In English and will certainty inform theoretical 
debate.’ Stuart Hall , 

208 pages, hardback &9J0 (07156 0091 J) 
paperback £6.95 (0 7456 00921) 

The Imaginary Institution of Society 
CORNELIUS CASTORIADIS 

One or France's foremost thinkers provides a highly original and far- 
reaching analysis of the unique character of (he sodahhiiiorical world and 
its relations to (he individual, to language and to nature. 

(April) c. 380pqgtt. c. £2500 (0 7456 0KU (9 



The Pornography of Representation 
SUSANNEKAPPELER 

'A sharp, smart, confrontational work . . . Strong and unafraid, it 

illuminates the meaning of pornography to women and exposes the 

intellectual corruption of those who defend iL As a critique of culture, it is 

outstanding.' Andrea Dwoikin 

Feminist Perspectives 

256 pages, hardback £2250 (0 7456 0121 9) 

paperback £6.95 (0745601227) 

Victorian Writing and Working Women 
JULIA SWINDELLS 

The force of Swindells s argument Is very considerable.’ 

Times Higher Education Supplement 

This book shows (he engagement of 'reading' with soda! and cultural 
history at its vital and powerful best* Lisa janline, Jesus College, 
Cambridge 

Feminist Perspectives 

240 pages, hardback £2250 (0 7456 0071 9) 

paperback £6.95(07456 0072 7) 

Femininity 

The Politics of the Personal 
BARBARA 
SICHTERMANN 

'Femininity has a freshness and originality 
which is timely. It takes seriously, and - ■ 
criticizes from within, the politics, the 
concepts and practices that are the 
hallmark of a feminism whose 
traditions, successes and failures wc all 
share.' Juliet Mitchell 
Feminist Perspectives 
144 pages, hardback £17.50 

f 0745601200 ) 

paptrbdek £595 (074560265 7) 

Theory of Modem Drama 
PETER SZONDI 

'Reading Peter Szondi is a direct encounter with a llteirs ry-philosophic 
sensibility of great distinction.' George Steiner 
This book is a brilliant analysis . of the emergence and development of 
modem drama from the Renaissance to the present day. 

(March) hardback c £1950 (0 7456 03882) 
paperback c £6. 95 (O 7456 0389 0i 
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Party turns 


Peter Clarke 

IIAKOI.D VVII£ON 

Memoirs 1916-1964: The making nf a Prime 
Minister 

214pp. Wcidcnfcld and Nicolson/Miehad 
Joseph. £14.95. 

0 718 1 2775 7 
ROBERT K1LROY-SILK 

Hard Labour: The political diary of Robert 
Kilroy-Silk 

176pp. Chatioand Windus. £9.95. 

07011 3092 X 

MICHAEL CRICK 

The March of Militant 

346pp. Faber. Paperback. £4.95. 

0571 14643 1) 


Imagine a rising Labour MP, hardy thirty, in 
his first parliament after election for the 
Merseyside constituency of Ormskirk, with a 
brief academic career row behind him but still 
mindful of his humble origins, and with his 
sights already set upon the leadership of his 
party. This indeed is the early story of both 
Harold Wilson and Robert Kilroy-Silk. But 
then they diverge: Kilroy-Silk, after once in n 
television interview, which his friends always 
remembered and his enemies never forgot, 
having declared his iiinbilion to become 
Prime Minister, has now left politics for tele- 
vision; whereas Harold Wilson stayed the 
course. 

Like his hero Churchill, Wilson has pub- 
lished a closely documented account of his 
years in high office, which he now supple- 
ments, as with My Early Life, by a more re- 
laxed and anecdotal set of Memoirs 1916-1964. 
Wilson’s memory, of course, is fabled and 
legendary. He adds to the legend with the story 
of a crucial parliamentary exchange on the eve 
of the election for the Labour Party leadership 
in 1963. Macmillan had produced a quotation 
from the recently deceased Hugh Gaitskell, 
challenging Wilson to say whether he agreed 
with it. His effortless riposte ~“I was complete- 
ly relaxed”- was to draw the Prime Minister's 
attention to an alternative passage, "which I 
told him he would find on a particular page of 
the published version of Hugh Gaitskell's 
speeches”. Unfortunately, the author also 
adds to the fables by imprudently relying upon 
that memory for much of the material in his 
book. 

There is, for example, a paragraph on the 
by-election which occurred while Wilson was a 
young don at Oxford. We are told that it took 
.place for one of the University seats (in fact, 
the City) in 1 939 (in fact, 1938) on the elevation 
of Sir Arthur Salter to the House of Lords 
(which did not happen until 1953). "That great 
■entertainer A. P.; Herbert" (in fact, A. D. 
Lindsay, Master of Balliol) is held to have 
defeated Qdintin Hogg (who actually won), 
while the Labour candidate, Frank Pakenham 
(in fact, Patrick Gordon Walker) resisted 
pressure to stand down (in fact,. Labour with- 
drew). This sort of thing is not very encourag- 



Patri<?k McCarthy 


DAVroHANLKY: 

Keeping Left?: Ceres and the French Socialist 
Parly, . 

278pp. Manchester University Pfess. £27.50. 
0719017645 


never recognised", Wilson concludes, “was 
that, from the Party's earliest days, a great 
number of converts had joined Labour because 
they believed that socialism was a way of mak- 
ing a reality of Christian principles in everyday 
life." The road from the Huddersfield Con- 
gregational church to Downing Street was 
paved with composited resolutions. 

Robert Kilroy-Silk has published, in Hard 
Labour , a diary of his battle for reselection in 
the Knowsley North constituency, formed 
from part of the old Ormskirk division which 
he had previously held. The diary runs from 
September 25 to November 27, 1985, and 
gives, as the blurb claims, “a blow-by-blow 
account" of his activities. On October 2, at the 
Labour Party conference in Bournemouth, he 
had an altercation with a Militant supporter - 
"I hit him first. Just a left” -which sent the man 
through a hotel window. Mrs Kilroy-Silk, we 
are told, “was mortified when I told her what 
had happened. Not at what I'd done, but be- 
cause she'd missed it." Luckily there was time 
to mollify the manager before setting out on a 
crowded evening of hot gossip, punctuated at 
intervals - “after the Daily Mirror party and 
before the Channel 4 reception" - by hotter 
rumours from friendly journalists. Back at 
home, the pace is no less frenetic. He com- 
plains, "I never seem to be off the telephone”, 
except, of course, to go on the television. He is 
engagingly frank about his “visions of banner 
headlines”, especially when they are dis- 
appointed. When a rumour that he had been 
deselected got around, several fellow MPs 
quietly commiserated with him. “It was 
annoying”, he notes. “It showed me how small 
a ripple the news had caused." 

One complaint against Kilroy-Silk was that 
he had forsaken the deprived council estates of 
Kirkby for a beautiful house in Buckingham-' 
shire. This charge rankles with him. “What- 
ever I've got I've worked for and earned, like 
the good working-class lad that I am." His 
credentials in this respect are lovingly buffed in 
a series of interjections about Liverpool’s foot- 
ball results. “That’s terrible", he comments on 
one defeat. “I hate us losing to anyone, but 
especially to southern, and in particular Lon- 
don teams." The entry for November 16 is 
quite a contest between Terry Wogan coming 
for dinner in his Rolls-Royce and Liverpool 
beating West Bromwich, leaving no space for 
the dreary events in Knowsley North. His dec- 
laration three days later, that “I do not feel any 
affinity for the SDP", will come as a relief to 
many people, not all of them in the Labour 
Party. 

This record, then, is not narrowly conceived 
as an attempt to correct the minutes of meet- 
ings in smoke-filled rooms. “I’d forgotten how 
powerful a writer Mailer is" , the author reflects 
at one point. “Why can’t I write like he does?” 
That such aspirations flicker within his breast is 
evident from the form of several entries, with 
their arresting catch-lines and their snappy dia- 
logue. Sometimes it seenis too good to be true. 
The story line is laid out so adroitly, with core- 
fill attention to episodes which only sub- 
sequently assume full significance, that one 


Drawing on the research of French obser- and on the quality of local recruits but that 
: ve rs like Roland Cayrol and Patrick Hardouin, being farthest, to the left does not automatically 
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ing when it comes to deciding how far Wilson's 
accuracy can be relied upon in other matters 
where he is our only witness. There is admit- 
tedly an abrupt switch to precision when 
Wilson comes to his period as a civil servant 
during the Second World War. 

He emerges unrepentant as a political 
broker and fixer. Already in 1942 he was 
advising a High Court judge how to settle a pay 
dispute in the coalfields. Since the miners' 
union was usking for four shillings, a proposal 
for two shillings was the one thing to avoid. “It 
ought to look ns if we had reasons for our 
recommendations. What about 2/6d?" Wilson 
saw how the “half-crown" could be drama- 
tized, with honour to nil. He seems to have had 
more luck on this occasion than in later years 
when he tried to educate Gaitskell in politics. 
The portrait of Gaitskell is in many ways tinged 
with admiration but there was a clear differ- 
ence of temperament between the two men, 
for all their common background as academic 
economists. Wilson reports telling Gaitskell 
during a taxi ride at the same time the 
rearmament crisis of 1951, “right, if you will 
agree to our doing so-and-so, we are not going 
to object when you do something else". 

The account of the author’s subsequent 
resignation on this very issue of rearmament, 
simultnncously with Aneurin Be van's resigna- 
tion over health service charges, is one of the 
best things in his book. What with Gaitskell's 
intransigence, Be van's impetuosity, Morri- 
son’s deviousness and Attlee's taciturnity, the 
young President of the Board of Trade was at 
his wits’ end how to solve an unnecessary 
quarrel arid keep the Cabinet intact. He may 
not have a good word to say for Morrison, but 
he has a bon mot for him instead, calling him 
"hot so much disloyal, as watching for a 
favourable opportunity to be disloyal".' When 
Wilson accompanied Bevan to see the arch- 
loynlist Ernest Bevin, he knew how to play his 
cards: “Nye’s destruction, I quietly suggested, 
was being supported if not indeed master- 
minded, by Morrison. That was enough." With 
Bevin now ready to activate Attlee, the author 
implies, a settlement was within reach -only to 
be snatched away by Bevin’s death two days 
later. As it turned out, therefore, Wilson's 
resignation branded him as a Bevan ite, and 
thus established his reputation as a man of the 
left. That he was no suoh animal is something 
he does not dissimulate. The Bevanites, he 
maintains, were more of a social clique, 
"enjoying each others’ company", than an 
ideological faction. 

Wilson’s, considerable success in working 

■ with, Gaitskell in the 1950s showed him seeking 
the middle ground in the party, always ready to 
‘ settle for half a loaf or half-a-crown. He com- 
pares politics to rowing - “the ideal solution is 
to get the boat along as quickly as possible 
without turning it over". Hence, he claims, his 

■ breach with Gaitskell in 1960-61. Wilson was 
ready to swallow the dogmatic affirmation of 
Clause IV in the confidence that it would be 
tempered by pragmatic application. Why up&t 
the faithful by questioning the realism of the 
Sermon on the Mount? “What Hugh Gaitskell 


Hanley demonstrates that the social liack- 
i ground of Ceres militants does not differ great: 

■ ly Prom that , of the other currents. The PS 
" attracts the salaried middle classes and the 

■ Ceres members are foq rid closer to the bottom 

■ of the pile, whereas the Rocardians are mostly 
j. *1 the top. (Might 1 the guerrilla war between 
; ■ Chtyfenenusnt and Rocard be nothing more 
; thap the battle between the “bpiireler" and the 

“hdri tier"?) Like (he Rocardians the Ceres hois 
n Catholic component - and- jike the PS 
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marvels at the clever editing necessary ( 00f n 
duce such effects and wonders whether itT 
served some acknowledgement. W 

The rise of Militant on Merseyside ij fo 
ostensible focus of Kilroy-Silk's story 2 
prints some revealing passages, naturally m, 
subjective nature, exhibiting a propensity («, 
equate personal hostility to himself with const 
lutional malpractice. At an organizational 
level, every thing turned on the numberofddc. 
gates entitled to vote in the Knowsley Nottk 
management committee. It is clear that MiS- 
tant was largely responsible for a sudden in- 
crease in the committee’s size, from around 
eighty, chiefly comprising ward delegates, to 
around 140, notably augmented by union deb- 
gates, especially from the Transport aM 
General Workers’ Union. When the rwpo«. 
ible official of the TGWU sought to fend off 
challenges to his delegates’ credentiab by 
attempting to regularize the situation Insteid 
of immediately reducing the delegation, tk 
scales fell from Kilroy-Silk's eyes. On fe 
telephone again, he remonstrated with party 
officials: “the fact that lie's trying shorn he’s 
not playing by the rules, that he’s not esq 
side, doesn't it?" 

In the end Kilroy-Silk was open to the tant 
taunt as many a defector to the SDP: (hat In 
was a machine politician whose machine had 
broken down . His diary records his rrustralk* 
as he kept trying to kick it into life again. Ik 
practices he describes were, of course, deep- 
rooted in Labour politics in Liverpool, ai i 
made dear in the new chapters which Midnd 
Crick has added to his well-documented study. 
The March of Militant (the original edition 4 
which was reviewed, as Militant, in the TLSd 
June 22, 1984). In the days of the Braddocb.it 
had been the Catholic right who were in con- 
trol. What Militant did was to makethecauca 
system work for the left. One of their right- 
wing opponents described how Militant conp- 
cillors would go through the agenda on a Fri- 
day night to decide their line, carry the broid 
left group in support on a Sunday morning, aid 
use this majority to commit the caucus of Ik 
Labour group on a Monday evening. Thustk 
ruling Labour group of fifty-one councillors &) 
1983 might have contained no more than sa- 
teen Militant councillors but was none the less 
under Militant control so long as the com* 
tions of the caucus and the block vote 
firm. The District Labour Party, where *Jr 
gates from the TGWU and General, M unwj 
al, Boilermakers and Allied Trades Union cj* 
numbered those from the ward P art} ^. 
came a further bastion of' Militant suppp*” 

The faceless men of the caucusJU)*8**| 
were not the whole story in Uverpw* 
days as the Militant flagship. Up on the 
as deputy leader of the council, DeitkWW 
had nothing if not a public face, 
through assiduous cultivation of the 
With his expensive suits and expensive^ ■ 
personified n new breed - the red 
sunbed. He was a worthy opponent for»£ 
Silk, both of them a world 
baggy-suited, pipe-sucking Noncowx . 

pieties of Wilsonian Labourism. 
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mean being the best organized. The specificity : 
of. the Ceres lies - or lay - in its political 
choices.. . . 

. . For Che vehement and his followers the un- 

ion of the left was not, as it was for Mitterrand, 
a tactical ploy but the historic re-uniting of the 
. , lw 9 branches of the working-class -rnpYepient.-. 
, This would. be able subsequently to .take pos- 
■ '■ session of the state in order to bring about, a. 
decisive shift of power towards the working 
, class' and also to mobilise France against the 


? Keeping L$ft? is a solid, useful study of (he left 
wing of the French, Soda list Party, the Ceres 

.(Centre d'd’tiictes, de recherchcs et' dlfiducntiori . ««.« », c ra , vu«s ana aiso io moomze t-Yance against the 

• socjallstos). It is not a book for .the general . in general many.. of its militants come from hegemony of Anglo-Saxon capitalism Hanley 
... reader and should.be npprouchcd only by those ■; working-class families. .dnderttahdsbutmayunderemphasirethecon- 

whO are fnmiliar with the French left and have « What then distinguishes; one current from tradictioftbetween a Marxist stress on class and 
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POLITICS & ECONOMICS 

from 

OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Oxford University Press Is a leading publisher of books on Politics and Economics at all levels. 
This is a selection of some of the most notable new and recent publications. 


The Special Relationship 

Anglo-American Relations Since 1945 



Anglo-. 

Edited by 
WM. ROGER LOUIS 
and HEDLEY BULL 

This enquiry probes 
beyond traditional 
rhetorical appeals to 
common langauge and 
heritage, to analyse the 
military, political, and 
economic links that bind 
the two countries. 

0 198229258, 

Clarendon Pres9, 
December 1986 

£35.00 


The Expansion of tntemational 
Society 

Edited by HEDLEY BULL and ADAM WATSON 

‘A splendid achievement; both as a rich repository of 
information and analysis, valuable alike to historians and 
political scientists, and as a detonator of reflection about the 
political state of our world. 1 The Times Literary Supplement 

0 19 821997 0, Clarendon Press, new in paperback, 1985 £12.60 

World Armaments and 
Disarmament: 

S1PRI Yearbook 1986 

STOCKHOLM INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

This Is the seventeenth issue of the Yearbook which Is the 
authoritative reference on world armaments and the efforts 
made to limit or reduce them. . 

0 19 829100 0, 0UP/SIPRI, June 1986 £30.00 

Does Aid Work? 

ROBERT CASSEN and associates 

Ts based on probably the most exhaustive study of aid ever 
undertaken ... will become the standard reference on the 
subject' The Economist 

0 19 877250 6, Clarendon Press, September 1988 £26.00 

019 8772491, paperback £9.95 

Library of Political Economy 

The Nature of American Politics 

Second Edition . 

H. G. NICHOLAS 

'Pills a major gap on undergraduate reading lists; it is perhaps 
the book to recommend to students ... an Ideal starting point. 1 
Political Studies . 

£12.60 
£5.95 


019 8274831, July 1988 
0 19 827482 3, paperback 

The Future of Social Democracy 

Problems and Prospects of Social Democratic 
Parties in Western Europe 

William paterson and alabtair thomas 

'Interesting and valuable collection of essays ... the book la 
well worth reading and It suggests that the socialist Idea— lor 
all Its troubles— is not dead yet. 1 New Society 

■ii 18 876169 4, June 1986 EZ2.60 

0 1 8 876168 8, paperback . £9.96 

Order and Conflict in 
Contemporary Capitalism 

■JOHN H. GOLDTHORPE 

..- Traptesstvely coherent volume. ' Economic Journal 
;■ -, brine of information.' British Journal otlnduatrial 


v:,0,19 878007 9, paperback, 1985 


mu It j;.ry flu 

£11.60 


God Save Ulster! 

The Religion and Politics of Paisleyism 

STEVE BRUCE 

With the consent and 
co-operation of the Pree 
Presbyterian Church, Dr 
Bruce wa9 givon access 
to considerable 
unpublished documentary 
material, and the result is 
a unique insight into 
Unionist politics and 
religion in Northern 
Ireland. 

0 19 827487 4, 

Clarendon Press, 

December 1986 

£15.00 

British Politics 

Continuities and Change 

DENNIS KAVANAQH 

'Must be a leading candidate for the basic toxi in any 
university course in British politics.' 77ie Times Higher 
Education Supplement 

.019 8761600, 1985 
019 876161 9. paperback 



£ 20.00 

£895 


The New Liberalism 

An Ideology of Social Reform 

MICHAEL FREEDEN 

'The coherence between philosophy and legislation in "the 
new liberalism" has often been speculated about but never 
demonstrated In detail until this most scholarly and interesting 
book.' The Guardian 

0 19 B22961 5, Clarendon Press, new in paperback. 

February 1986 £995 

The New Select Committees 

Edited by a A VIN DREWRY 

'This study must henceforth constitute the essential basis for 
further work on the select committees, as well as a model for 
simitar studies of institutional reforms.' William Plowden, 

The Times Literary Supplement 

0 19 822786 X, 1985, £25.00 

Domesday Economy 

A New Approach to Anglo-Norman History 

JOHN MCDONALD and G. D. SNOOKS 

The authors use modern economic theory and statistical 
techniques for the Arst major interpretation of the Domosday 
economy in almost one hundred years. 

0 19 B2B524 8, Clarendon Press, July 1986 £27 60 

The Economic History ol Eastern 
Europe 1919-1975 

General Editors: M. C. EASES and C. A. RADICE 
Volume I: Economic Structure and Perioimaaco Between 
tbeTwo Wars . 

Edited by M. C. Ksser and C. A. Radlce 
0 19 828444 6, March 1986 £35 00 

Volume U; latamar Policy, the War, and Reconitiuctton 
0 19 828445 4, January 1987 £40.00 

Volume 01: Institutional Change Within a Planned 
Economy 

Edited by Wlodzimierz Bras 

0 19 828446 2, January 1987 • £30.00 


For further details on any of these books, contact: Academic 
J Publicity, OUP, 1 Walton Street, Oxford OX2 GDP (Tel: 0865- 
- 66767). ResdeiB In the USA should contact: Academic 
t iiPuMicity, Oxford Umv8T8ity Fr^»hlp.^^SA,i2f)0'Madison :r,. ; i- ;u 
Avenue, New York, NY 10016 (Tel: (212) 679 7300) 


How to Beat Unemployment 

RICHARD LAYARD 


'A rare kind of success 
among economics books, 
and deserves to ho 
widely road ' The 
Economist 

'Anyone who wants to 
keep abreast ol the policy 
debate about 
unomptoymcnitn this 
country will have to read 
Layard'a new book.' Tho 
Guardian 

019 877265 3, September 
19B6 £15.00 

019877264 5. Oxford 
Paperbacks £3.95 
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The Decline of the British 
Economy 

An Institutional Perspective 

Edited by BERNARD ELBAUM and 
WILLIAM LAZONICK 

'A distinguished contribution . ’ Peter L Payne. The Times 
Higher Education Supplement 

'Stimulating and significant volume.' David Carlton. The Times 
Literary Supplement 

0 1 9 828494 2. Clarendon Press. April 1986 £26.00 

The Economic System in the UK 

Third Edition 

Edited by DEREK MORRIS 

From reviews of a previous edition: 

‘Extremely clearly written, pays great attention to teal 
problems and real (acts . . . will appeal to a wide variety of 
readers.' The Economist 

'Essential reading for all serious students ol the subject' 

The Times Higher Education Supplement 

019877224 6.1985 £22.50 

Q 19 8772351. paperback £8.95 

The British Tax System 

Fourth Edition 

J. A. KAY and M. A. XING 

Prom reviews of a previous edition: 

'A brilliant example of a rare species: a highly Berious yet lively 
and amusing work on taxation.’ British Tax Review 
‘Stimulating and highly readable.' Economic Journal 

0 19 877263 7. October 1986 £17.50 

0 19 877262 9. paperback £6.50 

Methods of Dynamic Economics 

i JOHN HICKS 

'In everything ho writes, Professor Hicks shows a distinction of 
mind expressed In felicitous prose, which makes reading him a 
pleasure and an education.’ Economic Journal . 

0 1 9 828530 2, Clarendon Press, 1SB5 £ 17.60 

Game Theory with Applications 
to Economics 

JAMES W. FRIEDMAN 

019 503660 3. OUP USA May 1986 £19.60 

Input-Output Economics 

Second Edition 

WA8SILY LEONTIEF 

'You have by your input-output model given economic science 
an important tool of anetyslB for studying the complicated 
interdependence within the production system In a modern 
economy.’ Professor Assar Undbeck awarding Leontief the 
Nobel Prize. 

'i :0 19 503626 9. OUP USA December 4B86f January. 1987, r. £27150 
019 603627 6, paperback . ' £14.95 
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Warrant for genocide 


Ian Kershaw 

EBEIt HARD JACK EL and jtiRGF.N ROHWER 
(Editors) 

Dor Mord an den Judcn im Zweilen Woltkrieg 
252pp. Stuttgart; Deutsche Verlags- Anslalt. 
DM28. 

3421062552 

CHRISTOPHER K. BROWNING 

Fateful Months; Essays on the emergence of 

the Final Solution 

1 1 1 pp. Holmes and Meier 

0841909679 

HERBERT and SIDVLLE ODEN A US (Editors) 
'Schrelben wle es wlrkllcli war!': 
Aufzcichnungcn Knrl Dttrckefaldensausden 
Jahrcn 1933-1945 

I3bpp. Hannover: Fackdtriigcr. DM9.80. 

3 7716 2311 I 

The role of Hiller in the decision-making pro- 
cess which led to the ''Final Solution" has be- 
come a highly contentious issue. According to 
one challenging interp relation, while Hitler 
was indispensable ns the inspiration and legi- 
timation of the destruction of the Jews, and 
while his approval and moral responsibility are 
not in question, no specific net ion. decision, or 
order hy the Fiihrcr wns needed to begin the 
Final Solution. Rather, the systematic physical 
annihilation of the Jews emerged as (he cul- 
mination of a gradually unfolding series of in- 
itially localized killings in laic 1941 and early 
1942. 

The question of whether a specific "Fiihrer 
Order" was given, or whether a system-in- 
duced process of escalating radienlization suf- 
ficed. was a theme which permeated a major 
international conference held in Stuttgart in 
1984, whose proceedings arc made available in 
Dtr Mord art den Juden im Zweiten Weltkricg. 
But the complexities and insufficiencies of the 
available evidence mean that some crucial 
links in the chain of destruction will never be 
fitted together with total certainty. 


THE 


Bias! 


However, the conference did clarify a num- 
ber of important issues. A relatively high level 
of consensus emerged on the following 
points: that the orders given to the Eutsatz- 
grtippen in the spring of 194i marked a decisive 
and irreversible step which led to an outright 
gcnocidal policy, even if (he evidently loosely 
framed instructions were clarified (and radical- 
ized) only in mid-summer; that central direc- 
tion was plainly visible from the start, though 
much scope was left to local initiatives to force 
the pace; dial the whole development was un- 
thinkable without some sort of order by Hitler, 
though this may have been no more than a 
signal to Himmler and Heydrich rather than a 
specific and unequivocal command; that the de- 
cision to extend the extermination programme 
to the whole of European, not just Russian, 
Jewry must have been taken by the end of July 
194 1 at the latest - that is, in contrast to some 
influential recent interpretations, at a time of 
presumed imminent victory in the war rather 
than in the face of failure of the Eastern 
campaign; and that, despite overlapping and 
confused developments between mid -194 1 and 
spring 1942, the basic contours of the annihila- 
tion programme were already taking clear 
slmpe hy October 1941. 

This outline of developments conies very 
close lo that which Christopher Browning, 
himself a participant in the Stuttgart confer- 
ence, had already developed in an important 
article published in 1981. He extends his analy- 
sis in the first of four sombre essays which 
make up his new slim, but important, volume. 
Fateful Months. Browning's detailed explora- 
tion of the difficult evidence is admirably con- 
ducted, his judgment sound and balanced, his 
argument compelling. The only doubt about 
the scenario he depicts concerns his insistence 
upon the need for Hitler’s final approval of 8 
formulated “destruction plan 11 in or around 
October 1941. A blanket sanctioning by Hiller 
earlier in the summer would surely have suf- 
ficed. The rest could have been left to Himmler, 
Heydrich and their minions. Other than 
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this, Browning’s masterly account seems as 
close as we are likely to come to an authorita- 
tive assessment of the steps which sealed the 
death of millions. 

His other essays provide detailed and chill- 
ing analyses of three separate aspects of the 
gathering momentum for the physical destruc- 
tion of the Jews between the summer of 1941 
and the spring of 1942: the mass shootings of 
the male Jews of Serbia in autumn 1941, car- 
ried out not by the SS but by the Wehrmacht as 
reprisals for partisan activity; the development 
of the gas-van in the autumn of 1941 as an 
experimental and interim method of annihila- 
tion; and the application of such a gas-van by 
the Nazi authorities in Belgrade to carry out 
(he systematic murder, between March and 
May 1942, of the remaining Jewish women and 
children in Serbia. A strong feature of the 
essays is Browning's concentration on the 
small cogs in the wheels of the killing process - 
men such as the motor mechanics who con- 
verted vehicles into murder machines and ser- 
viced them, showing irritation only when re- 
ceiving complaints about the technical mal- 
functioning of the vans. The essays illustrate 
vividly how the Final Solution "emerged out of 
a series of decisions and initiatives made not 
only by Hitler but also by numerous ‘little men’ 
eager to do ‘more than their duty’". 

How much did the German people know 
about and comprehend the horrific events un- 
folding in Eastern Europe? Answers can only 
remain speculative, though there is certainly 
sufficient evidence to dispose of the frequently 
heard apologia that no one had been aware of 
what was happening to the Jews. One indica- 
tion of the information open to those in- 
terested in acquiring it, and of the conclusions 
which had to be drawn from such information, 
is provided by some remarkable “diary notes” 


kept. by Karl Dfirckefftlden, son of a worked 
the Celle district of Lower Saxony, who hj„! 
self Inter became a skilled technician aruW 
gineer. Durckefftlden, who, though he had 
never been politically active, had sympathized 
with the SPD and retained a critical distaste fa 
the Nazi rdgime, did not keep a daily diary by 
wrote up reviews of events from lime to time 
based upon his own notes and observations. 
The well-edited extracts cover the time of Hit. 
ler's take-over of power, the events of the anh. 
Jewish pogrom of November 1938 and, ms. 
importnntly, the period which coincided with 
the implementation of the Final Solution be- 
tween 1941 und 1943. During the latter period. 
Diirckeffllden heard of the deportation of the 
Jews of Holland from a conversation with a 
Dutch lorry driver in July 1942. A few moolis 
later he recorded the news of deportations of 
French Jews which he had heard from the 
BBC. From a soldier who had formerly worked 
in his firm, he learnt of the shooting and gas- 
sing of Jews in Poland. His brot her-i n-law gau 
him a graphic description of the shooting of HI 
Jews near Kiev. Asked if he had seen it him- 
self, his informant told Diirckeftlden (hat Ik 
had stood only twenty metres away. Hespob 
further of the mass burial of 50,000 Jews, an) 
on a further trip home from the Front dectared 
that there were no Jews left in the Ukraine 
they "were now all dead”. 

It would be comforting to think of the geno- 
cide against the Jews as a unique set of events 
attributable to the ideological paranoia of Hit- 
ler and the Nazi leadership. But Brownings 
“little men” keen to do "more than their duty’, 
and the millions of ordinary citizens who west 
less anxious to seek out the truth than Kail 
Diirckefftlden, point towards a message wfakh 
contains little such comfort, for Germans ao) 
non-Germans alike. 
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A. J. Nicholls 

RICHARD VON WEIZSACKER 
A Voice from Germany: Speeches by Richard 
von Weizsftcker 

112pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. f 8.95. 
029778925 2 

On May 8, 1985, the President of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Richard von Weizsftck- 
er, spoke in the Bundestag in Bonn lo com- 
memorate the fortieth anniversary of Hitler's 
defeat in the Second World War. He faced a 
difficult and delicate task. The Western Allies 
had bungled their treatment of the anni- 
versary, wavering uneasily between remem- 
brance of common Allied sacrifices in the 
struggle to liberate Europe from Nazi lyranny 
and a desire to score Cold War points off the 
Soviet Union, which was exploiting (he occa- 
sion for its own propaganda purposes. The 
damaging , ambivalence of this position was 
shown tip' by President Reagan’s visit to the 
Bitbutg cemetery in Wefct Germany, because it 
seethed that he Was honouring Nazi war dead ' 
rather than those who had fallen in the fight 
, against Hitler. Criticism of this visit in other 
Allied countries, together with sensitivity ab- 
v out Germany’s role in the anniversary, aroused 
8 mildly nationalist backlash in the Federal 
Republic. ., One conservative newspaper even 
published an article claiming that 1945 had 
been a disastrous defeat for: the democracies, 
.and blaming President Roosevelt for allowing 
the Soviet Union tp dominate 100 million East 
, Europeans after the: war. ; • 

. It was in this tense atmosphere that Richard : 
. von Weizsftcker made one of the most striking . 
1 public statements evef. uttered by a German - 
President. His speech combined true patriot- 
ism with a capacity fo face lip to the un- . 
; pleasantness of Germany’s ■ Nazi past. 'Quite ". 
- property , he denied the validity of collective. : 
!' guilt * Sljere is ni such thing as the guilt or 

On the other 

.,: Hood he rtmlpded his listeners that individuals 
WfT*: r^pOnsible their: actions , aqd Urged 

those whp jiad jived through the period to ask i 
: theitiSelves primely about; jheirW,inVolve* j 
merit. celebrated May 8Vt?45, as a day of 
. ‘. Gcrronnyberation frdm Nazi tyranny, but wa $ 1 
\h victims qf. the;.; 


thinkable number" of Russians and Poles, tbe 
homosexuals and the mentally sick, the hos- 
tages and the resistance fighters. When tanni 
a hard look at German behaviour towards IK 
Jews in the Third Reich he pointed out tWl 
was not a matter of “overcoming’’ w? P* 
since that was impossible. “The past doesw 
allow itself to be retrospectively altered lor w* 
done. But whoever closes his eyes lo the 
becomes blind to the present. Whoever^ 
not wish to remember inhumanity beowe 
susceptible to the dangers of a new infectw^ 
His message was one of atonement ano cai- 
ciliatlon coupled with a sincere pride in 
nation, a nation whose true character , 
er been thnt of the Nazis, however ^ 
they claimed to embody German na ‘ 

The speech itself made an immediacy 
both inside and oulside the Federal 
It helped to smooth ruffled feathers 
sides of the Atlantic, damping down a _ 
ling anti-Americanism in Oer^any an 


ing Bonn’s reputation in the Wesiern * ' 
Even more important, a blow had be^. 
for decency and honour in an erachaw* 
by pessimism. This was neither the ^ 

last time that President von We '^ tro?(! sjl 
spoken with vigour and clarity on co 
issues. His views deserve to be tt* . . 

Germany and ohe therefore welco ^ 

lection of his speeches translated 0 ^ 

title Voice from Germany, 

(ion itself is not always inspired. ^ 
distinguishes very clearly between 
false patriotism, between a . sflne rt . Ii0l3a iiri) 
love of one’s country, and jingo n 
.Weizsftcker himself speaks to U (0 fofr 
and would never dream of pr^ 
igners. Some of us, however, may . ..fo 
to hope that other civilized nation # [Q ^ 
■; suaded to face up to their ow T.-^js 
extent that the West German ^ 
they have been by an adnura y - 
scrupulous historical profession - •. li- 
able to do. • 
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Against the Apocalypse by 
1 f374pp. Harvard University Press. ^ 
00916 9). first published 
reissued in paperback, 
the Holocaust as an apocalyptic * . 

avers that the catastrophes^' »• 

.Context of generations of Je . • 
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By wheat and by meat 


David Lehmann 

DAVID ROCK 

Argentina 1516-1982: From Spanish 
colonization to the Falklands War 
478 pp. Tauris. £24.50. 

1850430136 

David Rock has placed many. people in his 
debt. His book will be an indispensable refer- 
ence, an encyclopaedia of Argentine history 
and historiography, to be plundered as much as 
read by anyone needing to know something 
about the country’s political past. Argentina 
1516-1982 does not read like an encyclo- 
paedia; the first four of the eight chapters can 
become somewhat tedious, as they lurch from' 
one piripitie to the next, but once Rock has 
reached the period he knows best, and feels 
most in command of, namely that starting in 
1890, the story reads well, almost racily. (This 
despite the surprisingly large number of mala- 
propisms and hispanisms- “factitiousness" for 
factiousness, “pandemic ballot-rigging", and 
“humble" for poor, among others.) 

But if Rock has provided us with an invalu- 
able reference work, has he also provided us 
with a story worth telling or hearing? In choos- 
ing to perform (his public service - of placing 
between two covers a synthesis of a quarter- 
century of historical research on one apparent- 
ly erratic country - Rock has been forced back 
on lo two basic ideas: first, that in Argentina 
history repeats itself, and second, that it is in 
the colonial origins, the colonial economy, the 
colonial spatial distribution of its settlements 
and the colonial character of its culture that an 
explanation of the country's contemporary 
woes can be found. The explanation of the 
outcome by the origins, however remote, is an 
inevitable, though disappointing, corollary of 
the method Rock has adopted. 

Essentially, the country’s history can be di- 
vided into two periods, separated not by Inde- 
pendence from Spain, but by the massive im- 


migration at the end of the nineteenth century 
by which the country was transformed beyond 
recognition - indeed, it remained the same 
“country" only in its frontiers and, significant- 
ly, its political and legal institutions. Popula- 
tion multiplied three limes between 1857 and 
1890, when it reached 3.3 million; between 
1871 and 1914 3.1 million permanent immig- 
rants arrived, plus another 2.8 million who 
returned home to Europe, or moved on to 
other countries in the Americas. It was com- 
mon for seasonal workers from Europe to re- 
turn home after the harvest. Overnight, so to 
speak, Argentina became an urban society 
with a majority of European-born inhabitants. 

It has long been fashionable, especially 
among those seeking a conservative answer to 
the question "What went wrong?", to compare 
Argentina with Australia, on (he assumption 
that the difference between these two sparsely 
populated (at least after the indigenous 
populations had been wiped out), wheat-ex- 
porting countries would be explained by some 
institutional trick which the latter found but 
which eluded the former. Brazil would have 
been a more relevant comparison, with its 
background of Iberian colonization and its 
massive influx of migrants at the same period. 
The contrasts are striking, ull the more so on 
account of the similarities: both countries had a 
hinterland dominated by mafia-like political 
networks; both were export-oriented; both 
had authoritarian populist regimes in the 
period between 1930 and 1950. Yet Brazil 
rapidly overtook its neighbour in political sta- 
bility and economic growth, unhindered by its 
even more unequal distribution of income and 
perhaps helped by an infinitely more submis- 
sive peasantry and proletariat. The Brazilian 
military have not been as cruel as their Argen- 
tine confreres, but then they huve never faced 
such serious threats. 

Rock’s notion of the “colonial” situation of 
Argentina - fortuitous affinities with the "left 
Peronisl” interpretation notwithstanding - is 
thus very crude: an exporter of primary com- 


modities it may have been and may remain , but 
its exports are of goods which the mass of the 
people eat, and not only in good times, namely 
wheat and beef; and they are also of goods 
produced without reliance on ;in underem- 
ployed rural semi-proletariat, as is usually the 
case in colonial situations. Indeed, there is 
scarcely a "colonial" peasantry in Argentina 
such as one finds in the Andean countries, in 
the north-cast of Brazil or in Central America. 
These circumstances have produced particular 
tensions which, combined with a strong work- 
ing class, have made the economy extraordi- 
narily difficult to manage: export booms have 
been directly inflationary because the intcrnnl 
market competes with the external, driving up 
food prices; spurts of growth have run straight 
into labour shortages due to the luck of a re- 
serve army of labour; domestic industry has 
remained heavily dependent un imported 
capital and intermediate goods despite import 
substitution in the 1940s and 1950s, so thnt 
when, ns usually occurs, a devaluing currency 
combines with un export boom in wheat or 
meat, local industrialists arc caught between 
rising wage-costs and rising costs of inputs. In 
Brazil, say, or Chile, an export boom docs 
bring at least an opportunity to take advantsige 
of relatively cheap labour. 

Perhaps Argentina can he best described as n 
non-colonial society which is nevertheless 
stuck in the "Third World" because it has never 
solved fundamental political problems. Rock's 
recourse to colonialism ns nti explnnution of 
“what went wrong” might be more plausible in 
Peru, or Central America, or much of Africa. 
But in Argentina the most important fact is 
that no political force has ever attempted to 
create a powerful stale apparatus, centralized, 
bureaucratic and autonomous, which could 
control, cunalize, and ultimately resolve the 
virulent social conflicts to which these condi- 
tions made it prone. As a result, electoral poli- 
tics have led to episodes in which those in 
power set about disembowelling the state poli- 
tically. leuving the apparatus powerless and 


bereft of legitimacy. 

The sociological discontinuity marked by 
immigration stands in contrast to political con- 
tinuity. The con temporary state is heir to an 
apparatus which has never undergone a sub- 
stantial quantitative or qualitative revision, 
which ever since the early nineteenth century 
had been subject lo persistent centrifugal 
pressures. PerOn’s legucy to his country after 
his first government (1942-56) was a trade- 
union movement which was unbeatable in 
achieving the objectives uf its leaders bill was 
hardly a basis for enabling the country’s prin- 
cipal political forces lo coexist. Curiously, for a 
person of evidently authoritarian bent, Perrin's 
main legacy was a congeries of organizations 
which, in power and out, weakened the state. 

In the second Pcronist government ( 1973-6) 
the effects of this became positively murderous 
as the class war was introjccted both by the 
Peronist movement and by the state itself: the 
Mon ton cro youth-wing against the trade-union 
bosses, the bosses against management, and 
the dark forces of terror and red revolution, nil 
using state institutions - police and army, of 
course, but also the ministries - in their strug- 
gles. And likewise the military, whose numer- 
ous factions started out using Individual institu- 
tions, who then laid dead bodies on each 
others' doorsteps, and who finally went under 
after. sacrificing hundreds of dead and the self- 
respect of nn entire population in the Falkinas 
War. 

In Colonial Catholicism: A parish history of 
Guatemala 1524-1821 Adriaun C. van Oss has 
drawn on numerous unpublished sources to 
examine in detail the evolution of the parishes 
of a single representative Central American 
diocese during the period of Spanish colonial 
rule. 'The book is arranged in six chapters: 
"Parochial origins”, “Parish structure", “Par- 
ish finance: The tithe und its alternatives". 
“The village church". "Secularization of the 
regular parishes and attempts at Hispaniza- 
tion" and "The parish clergy". 



The Dialogue of Reason 

An Analysis of Analytical Philosophy 

L Jonathan Cohen 

What presuppositions of televance are Implicit in 
analytical philosophy, what patterns of reasoning 
does it rely on, and why is consensus so hard to 
achieve? Jonathan Cohen's book provides a lucid and 
penetrating treatment of these fundamental Issues. 

0 19 824906 5, Clarendon Pres9 • £22.50 


The Metaphysics of 
Modality 

Graeme Forbes 




Contains a wide-ranging study of metaphysical 
problems about possibility and necessity, gives a 
careful description of the logical background of recent 
work for those who may be.unfamiliar with It, and 
then discusses a number of topics including possible 
worlds, the necessity of origin, and paradoxes of 
hansworld Identity. 

0 19 824433 9, Clarendon Press £9*95 

Clarendon Library of Logic and Philosophy ■. 

freedom and Morality 

And Other Assays 

A .1 Aua> 


A. j. Ayer 

There is not a sentence in it but sparkles with lucidity 
and grace. 1 The Observer 

The topics covered are those of causation, reference 
ahd identity, the causal theory of perception, the 
prisoner’s paradox, self-evidence and certainty, and 
tha history of the Vienna Circle. 

Oi.9 824981 (j, Clarendon Press £7.95 

Uw and Morals 

WamocH, Qillick, and Beyond 

Simon Lee 

Esbnihes the relationship between law and morals, 
rotates its findings to such issues of current 
[wate as discrimination, abortion, contraception for 


teenagers, experiments on embryos, and surrogate 
motherhood. 

0 19 217763 2 ; £12.95 

,919 283052 X, -Oxford PaperbackB £3.95 


The Philosophy of 
Robert Grosseteste 

James McEvoy 




‘Thorough in its research, this lucid study will be the 
standard for years to come.’ Choice 
Drawing upon all the important unedited works of 
Grosseteste, this study pays close attention to the 
evolution of his ideas and puts forward a new 
chronology of the works. 

0 19 824939 X, Clarendon Press £15.00 

Robert! Grosseteste: 

De Cessations Legalium 

Edited by R. C. Dales and Edward King 

The De CessstionB Legalium is the second volume of 
Robert Grosseteste’s works to be published In this 
series, (the first being Hexaemeron published in 
1982), and U contains the fullest exposition of his 
remarkably original doctrine of the Incarnation. 

0 19 726044 6, OUP/Biitish Academy £25.00 


PHILOSOPHY 


Sidgwick’s Ethics and 
Victorian Moral -£2 p»aJL 
Philosophy 

J. B. Schneewind 

An historical, rather than critical study, offering a 
sound historical grasp of the problems Sldgwlck was 
trying to solve as well as a clear understanding of the 
solutions be offered. 

0 19 824931 4, Clarendon Press £12.95 

Kant and Fine Art 

An Essay on Kant and the Philosophy of 
Fine Art and Culture 

SaUmXemal 

Examines Kant’s Critique of Judgement, providing a 
thorough examination of the central theme of 
aesthetic necessity, elucidating a number of related 
Issues such as natural beauty, genius, the explanation 

of actions, teleology, and the theory of culture. 

019 824927 6, Ciarendpn Press . £29,50 


from 


OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Coherence o! Theism p 

Richard Swinburne — 

‘A work of considerable power and sophistication ... 1 know no defence of theism 
against contemporary philosophical criticism that can compare with this one in 
quality of argumentation or clarity of thought.’ Journal of Philosophy 

0 19 824434 7, Clarendon Press £8.95 

Belief 

Form, Content, and Function 

Edited by Radu J. Bogdan 

This volume of original papers is meant to provide a lair sample of recent 
philosophical thought on belief. The contributors focus on tluee major dimensions 
of belief: the form of its mental realization, its cognitive and behavioural functions, ■ 
and the semantic and informational aspects of its contents. 

019 824758 3, Clarendon Press £22.50 

019 8247451. paperback £9.95 

Insight and Illusion 

Themes in the Philosophy of Wittgenstein 
Revised Edition 

P.M.S. Hacker 

Since the first publication of Insight and Illusion in 1972, a wealth of Wittgenstein's 
writings has become accessible. In tha light of this, the author has produced this 
revised edition which Incorporates much new material and extensive changes and 
re-evaluations, 

019 824783 4. Clarendon Press £25.00 

0 19 824798 2, paperback £9.95 

For further information on any of these titles, contact; Academic Publicity, OUP, 

. Walton Street, Oxford OX2 6DP 
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For lending and for locals 


Anthony Hobson 


J.C.T. OATHS 

Cambridge University Library: A history: From 
the beginnings to the Copyright Act of 
Queen Anne 

5 10pp. Cambridge University Press. £50. 
tUZIJflfiSM 


England suffered a Cultural Revolution in the 
mid-sixteenth century quite ns violent and 
destructive as the Maoist one. Four out of five 
successive Chancellors of Cambridge Univers- 
ity were beheaded and the fifth imprisoned. 
The traditional curriculum of both universities 
was banned and new subjects for study pre- 
scribed by royal injunction. The effect on both 
hook collections was far-reaching, but whereas 
at Cambridge the Library survived, nt Oxford 
the books from Duke Humfrey's Library were 
dispersed aud its furniture sold, leaving 
nothing hut a “great desolate roomc”. 

J. C.T. Oates derives some satisfaction from 
this contrast, but dnes not, in Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library : A History: From the begin- 
nings to the Copyright Act of Queen Anne , 
entirely explain it. If the Cambridge Library 
lind secret protectors they were careful to 
cover their tracks and no document exists to 
identify them. Perhaps it wnsonly through (he 
chance of being housed in two rooms instead of 
one that Cambridge fared better than Oxford. 
The “common library” had been built between 
1458 nnd 1471, replacing an enrlier room, with 
funds derived from the fines levied on monks 
nnd abbots for neglect of their obligation to 
entertuin the regents to dinner. About 1471 
Thomas Rotherham financed the construction 
of a new library, at right nngles to the earlier 
one, and endowed it with books nnd manu- 
scripts. Access to Rotherham’s library, where 
the more precious volumes were kept, was 
more restricted than to the other room, an 
arrangement comparable to the division of the . 
contemporary Vatican Library into Public and 


Secret. To the basic holdings of religion, theo- 
logy, philosophy nnd canon law, with small 
sections of grammar and medicine, Cuthbert 
Tunst.nl, Bishop of Durham, added in 1529 
three Greek manuscripts and the editivnes 
principes, from Italian presses, of most of the 
Greek classics. 

This injection of the New Learning did not 
help to preserve the collections during the reli- 
gious upheavals. The Library indeed survived, 
but with holdings reduced by two-thirds and its 
prestige so much diminished that the Regius 
Professor of Greek and the Public Oralor 
felt justified in appropriating Tunstal's 
Greek manuscripts. "Hie common library was 
stripped of books and turned into a lecture 
ronm, while tlic illuminated manuscripts in 
Rotherham’s library, exposed to the maraud- 
ings of vnndals and zealots, were “veray sore 
cut and mangled for the lytnmed letters und 
pictures": a sad instance of the unwisdom 
of embracing changes in educational fashion 
too enthusiastically. 

Andrew Pernc, Master of Peterliousc, res- 
cued the collection from forty years of pillage 
nnd neglect. Matthew Parker and other bene- 
factors were solicited for gifts, and by 1574 
435 volumes were available for consultation 
in Rotherham's library. Cambridge was thus 
twenty-eight years in advance of Oxford in 
reviving its university collection. 

Other gifts followed, nmong them the Codex 
Beznc, a flfth-ccntury Greek manuscript of the 
Gospels and Acts presented by the Genevan 
reformer, Theodore de Bize; and by about 
1625, the Library having meanwhile expanded 
again into the old common library room, the 
need was felt for a new building. But hopes that 
the Duke of Buckinghnnt would pay for it were 
frustrated by his assassination. Cambridge had 
to wait until 1934 for its entire collection to be 
rehoused, though the widowed Duchess of 
Buckingham whs persuaded to give the Uni- 
versity the oriental manuscripts of a Leyden 
professor. Thomas Erpenius, which her hus- 
band had bought while on a mission to the 
States General. 


New from STANFORD in 

Literature, Theory, and Cultural Studies 


"A dlatingu I shed volume, a major book on 
the topic, and of amazingly high quality.” 

— J.HfUis Miller 

Reconstructing Individualism 
Autonomy, Individuality, and the 
Self in Western Thought 
Edited by Thomas C. Heller, Morton Sosna, 
and David E. Webber y, with Arnold I. 
Davidson, Ann Swldlcr, and lan Watt. 
Contributors: Christine Brooke- Rose, Stanley 
Caw 11 , Nancy Julia Chodorow, James Clifford, 
Natalie Zcmon Davis, John Fieccero, Michael 
fried, Carol Gllllgan, Stephen Grcenblatt, . 
Ian Hacking, Werner Hamacher, NLklax 
Luhmarui, John W. Meyer, Manila C. ■ 
NiiubaumJ. B. Schnecwlnd, and Paolo 
Valeslo. Cloth, $39. 501 paper, $1 1.95 

Flaubert Writing 
A Study In Narrative Strategies 
• 1 _ Mlchal Peled Gin shmg . The author's alnrtl ng 
point fox this study was her conviction that 
Flaubert's difficulty In sustain Inga narrative, 
co evident In his early works, him not entirely 
overcome In the works of tits maturity. Fnaii- 
logon traces left In the texthythe process of 
narration, she reveals meaning to be d by- 
product of strategics whose aim is to enable 
writing to continue. Sa8. 50 . 

The Interrupted Moment • 

’ A View of Virginia Woolfs Novels 

Lucio P. Ruotblo. Tlmiughixu Virginia 
Woolfs life anJ fictiun, tu remain open to the 
si tack of interruption, what Woolf calls the 
“anarchy nnd ncwnes“nf experience, is ici 
rccugnke and celebrate the random diversity 
of modern life. Studying all eight of Woolfs 
novel? in cum, this book traces the develop- ' 
me nr of the issues char motivated her os n 
writer. $17-30 


“A book to contend with. . . . Will he 
required reading for students of genre." 

— Adena ftomutrfn 

The Bounds of Interpretation 
Linguistic Theory and 
Literary Text 

Ellen Schauber and Ellen Spolsky. in devel- 
oping a formal model to describe a reader's 
competence rp interpret literary texts, the 
authors address jhe question? of how we 
, categorise texts and Judge multiple readings. 
$ay.5o 

Literature and History 

Theoretical Problems and 

Russ Ian Case Studies 

Edited by Gary Saul Morson. American post- 

structuralln thinkers nnd specialists in Russian 

literature suggest new ways of approaching the 

■ relation of literature to history. Contributors: 

■ Robert Belknap, Jeffrey Brooks, Katerina • 
Clark, Donald Ranger, Sranlcy Fish, Thomas . 
M. Greene , Michael Holqulst, Go ry Saul 
Morson; Elltott Moss man, MoSe Pcckham, 

' Arkady Plotnitiky, William Mills Todd III, 
find Richard Woftmnn. $37.50 . 
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University Press 

STANFORd, CALIFORNIA * 
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A curious incident occurred during the 
Civil War. Parliament, having voted to abolish 
episcopacy, allotted the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's library at Lambeth, consisting of 
about 10,000 volumes, to Cambridge. They 
filled the old common library, shelved in 
double-sided cases paid for by a London aider- 
man, Sir John Wollaston. The books had to be 
returned to Lambeth after the Restoration, but 
the University was fortunate to receive in their 
place the equally large collection of Richard 
Holdsworth, a former Master of Emmanuel 
College excluded nnd imprisoned for his royal- 
ist opinions. This transaction gave rise in 
Germany to a widespread belief that Cromwell 
had tried to sell the University Library to Asia- 
tic Jews. It was not until 1715, when George l 
bought and presented Bishop Moore's great 
library, that Cambridge's Whig sympathies 
obtained their reward. 

More gifts and bequests, both of books nnd 
money, came in during the second half of the 
century, works on science were purchased and 
the early Licensing Acts set in motion the 
creaking mechanism of copyright deposit. This 
mildly increased rhythm of operation proved 
too hectic for those in charge. Oates categor- 
izes Isaac Dobson's “eight-year excursion into 
librarianship" (1659-67) as "simply an ill- 
judged aberration in a life of otherwise exem- 
plary inactivity”, and the accumulation of con- 
fusion during his stewardship took decades to 
overcome. 

Nevertheless, by 1709, holdings stood at 
15,639 volumes and 658 manuscripts. At one 
time there had been aspirations to rival the 
sister university. “If Fishes thus do bring us 
Books, then we I May hope to equal Bodlyes 
Library” was the comment when a volume of 
tracts was found inside a cod in the Cambridge 
market. These hopes had faded. The Univers- 
ity Library's holdings did not figure in Edward 
Bernard's union catalogue of manuscripts in 
English libraries. The reason, according to 
Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London and editor 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle , was that 
“They’l consider what an inconsiderable figure 
theirs will make compared with Oxford". 

It was not only in size that the two libraries 
differed. Sir Thomas Bodley’s foundation 
was to be open to all "gentlemen scholars"; the 
Cambridge Library was conceived more 
narrowly as a service to the University. The 
1582 Statutes restricted access to resident Mas- 
ters of Arts and Bachelors of Law or Physic. It 
was nearly a century before the right of access 
was extended even to non-resident MAs. 
Meanwhile charges had begun to be levied for 
admission. Readers whose colleges did not 
subscribe to library funds had to pay 3s. 
In practice the rules were often relaxed. 
Oates gives several examples of manuscripts 
lent to non-Cambridge editors, often for 
years at a lime. Humfrey Wanley, when cata- 
loguing Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, found “the 
Cambridge Gentlemen . . . extremely cour- 
teous and obliging". Cases of disappointment 
were rare, though Rudolf Erich Raspe, the 
author of Baron Munchausen, castigated the 
curatorial staff .as “literary eunuchs" for refus- 
ing him facilities to transcribe a medieval text. 

The regular borrowing of. books started as 
early as 1513. Here was another difference 
betweeh the, two universities, accurately 
summarized by Wanley: “All the Libraries in 
Oxfbrd are Studying Libraries; and those of 
Cambridge ... are tending Libraries." The 
distinction between the two functions is a real 
one, which recent events suggest the British 
Library has failed to understand. 

With one exception the early Librarians 
were either too preoccupied with other busi-. 
ness or were themselves too colourless to leave 
their mark on the collections. Until 1570 the 
care of the books was entrusted to the Uni- 
vcrsjty Chaplain. Tpe first Library Keeper, 
appointed, in .1577, resigned because the Uni- 


wuw uu.i iino me. money to pay his 
salary of £10 ft ycatVOne of his successors was 
unable to write his name And signed docurhents 
laboriously with’ initials,; The. first scholar ip 
hold the office,. arid. tjie' Outstanding persohai- 
’jT'MHe. seyenteerith'-epntury , Library, wa a". 
Abrahfliq'^ lalso the Universe 

AS • fii and; the fits! . in 
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The collection depended for accession, 
almost exclusively on gifts and bequ es u 
Purchases were few, though MimheuV Cufo 
into Tongues was bought in 1617. In 1648 Par 
liament presented n group of Hebrew booh 
and, by a foretnste of the University Grains 
Committee system, proposed a grant of £2 (Kfi 
to be raised from lands belonging to cathedral 
chapters. The Library did not enjoy a regular 
income, making possible the acquisition ol 
multi-volume sets and standard works of 
scholarship, until after the Restoration, when 
Toby Rustat endowed it with a capital sum or 
£ 1 , 000 . 

On a framework of facts extracted from the 
University's records of its official decisions 
(known as “G races") Ontes has woven a narra- 
tive of extraordinary fascination and charm. 
No reference to the Library seems to have 
escaped him and a note that he bos “resisted 
the temptation" to consult the original Calen- 
dars of the Proceedings in Chancery is the sob 
example of such restraint. The characters and 
careers of the chief figures in his histoiy are 
vividly sketched. They form a varied cast, from 
Peme, who survived the religious changes of 
the mid-sixteenth century but in doing so in- 
spired a new verb Perno, “I perne, I rat, I 
change often”, and Whelock, of whom it wa 
said that he was “able to be the Interpreter 
general not only for the Queen of Sheba lo 
Solomon, or of the Wise Men to Herod, butto 
Mankind", to Rustat. the amiable Cavalier and 
devoted attendant of Charles II in exile, who 
once posted ucross Europe to bring the kinga 
clean suit of clothes. 

One of Oates's many merits is the ability (0 
explain concisely the significance of the prin- 
cipal books and manuscripts entering the lib- 
rary. Besides telling us what benefactors gave, 
he is often able, by detective work of a high 
standard, to say where their books had been 
obtained from. He describes the scholarly we 
made of manuscripts, and does not conceal 
the faults, or even misdeeds, of Individual 
scholars: men such as the Dutch editor ol 
Macrobius who fabricated readings as ane* 
cuse for ingenious commentary, or Edward 
Lluyd who snipped off the margins bearing 
Welsh glosses from a ninth-century Juvencuj. 

Oates writes epigrammatically, with wiiand 
elegance, as my quotations will have shorn 
He is an authority on Sterne, but some of 
his comments have more than a flavour 0 
Gibbon, as when he remarks that June* 
Duport's Threnothriambos “enabled 
who were so minded to read the book of Jooni 
Homeric verse", or that Perne "kept intact b* 
honours arid dignities (though, some ihougn 
at the cost of dignity and honour)". 

One or two minor details can be 4 UMtlC ®V fl 
Angelo Colocci was not a learned printer, 
collector who installed a Greek Pj* . 
his house on the Quirinale; “Polyglot 
“Hexaglott" are unconventional spemnp- 
more could be said about the Nikolao* 
copied one of Tunstal's Greek n,anus ^ 
But it would be altogether wrong to en 
these cavils. With his erudition, W 
sense of style, Oates has set an unatta 1 
standard for future library historians, 
is far more than a chronicle, ft ■**5* 
changing Interests of scholarship 
changing attitudes towards libranw. 
tinuation, by David McKitterick. wi 
chart the rise in public esteem for Tj 

ized institutions to the high point tna p 

the present trough. 

J. B. Oldham was Cambridge 
Sahdars Render in Bibliography to 
for his work on, particularly, w 

stamped bindings his name is auto j. 

all concerned with ancient Jibrar ■ ^ 
Charlesworth’s succinct biography, ■ ^ 

hani. 1882-1 962 (97pp. SY), 

author, 15 Ashton Road, Shrews 7 , 
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eccentric character and career 
others than students of bibltope] 
members of Shrewsbury School. 
Shrewsbury, Oldham became a no ^ 

. 1911 (financing and planning w . ona [tfi# 
self);:but an emotional. and pro . ■ ^ 

ter obliged Him, at fifty, t0 J* ®i eas ed ft 
house and teaching. Yet Jhjs m tHesW^ 
energies apd aesthetic sensjc uuj j; *V ( j a |ofiH 
that brought him in I960 tji* Wr , •, ' 1 
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Monodies of deprivation 


B rian Case 

WILFRID MELLERS 

Angels of the Night: Popular female singers of 
our time 

277pp. Oxford: Blnckwell.£15. 

0631 146962 

ROBYN ARCHER and DIANA SIMMON DS 
A Slur Is Torn 
208pp. Virago. £7.95. 

0860685144 

A journalist once asked Chuck Berry, the most 
influential artist in the history of rock and roll, 
whether he ever got carried away during his 
Mage performances. “Not enough to mistake 
five minutes for seven", came the reply. 
Happily for the nuthors here, Berry, being 
male, fulls outside their brief, since both books 
place a heavy premium upon spontaneity and 
vulnerability as the litmus test of true art. 
Wilfrid Mellers’s heroines run from the oft- 
cited primitive Alabama gospel singer. Vera 
Hall, to the highly troubling contemporary 
performance artist, Laurie Anderson, as the 
author evaluates the place of personal testi- 
mony in the fields of gospel, blues, jazz, coun- 
try, soul, folk, rock and pop. Robyn Archer 
and Dinna Simmonds's book developed out of 
the former's one-woman stage show, and hews 
to the feminist thesis that its collection of sin- 
gers and actresses, front Marie Lloyd to Janis 
Joplin and from Frances Farmer to Marilyn 
Monroe, were martyrs to an uncaring capitalist 
patriarchy. The books overlap in the cases of 
Bessie Smith, Billie Holiday, Dinah Washing- 
ton and Janis Joplin, but the interpretations 
serve different ends. 


Professor Mellers, of course, is celebrated 
for the catholicity of his musical tastes, which 
are backed by a vast range of cultural know- 
ledge , and sometimes derided for his propensi- 
ty for naming previously unsuspected symp- 
toms in semi-penetrable passages of jargon, 
hyphen and pun. Angels of the Night will not 
disappoint. The reader will find Blossom 
Dearie and Delius sharing a predicament over 
the role of chromatic harmony, while Harry 
Partch is exhumed as a forerunner of Laurie 
Anderson's ritual music-theatre. The Monody 
of Deprivation and the White Euphoria are 
spotted, the Hollywooden Dream minted, and 
the New Eve in her Edenic Garden pursued 
through the final chapters. And, as ever, the 
sheer dedication to creative listening and love 
of the subject command one's respect. 

His chapter on Joni Mitchell amounts to an 
anatomy of the emotional nnd musical inter- 
action in her recorded output over seventeen 
years, and is perhaps the best thing here. 
Rightly rating her with Bob Dylan, Randy 
Newman nnd Tom Waits as a superlative sing- 
ing poet-composer, he pronounces vulnerabil- 
ity the essence of her Art. Discussing individual 
songs, he itemizes subdominant chords as an 
indication of moroseness, and finds indecision 
mirrored in a melody “which hovers around 
the fifth and aspires to the ninth, nnd a tonality 
which oscillates between upper anil lower 
mediants”. There is n glossary of musical terms 
at the back of the hook where one can truck 
down the Mixolydian character of Mitchell's 
“Chelsea Morning", but musical literacy would 
seem to be a requirement. 

Mellers enjoys paradox. The gospel singing 
of Mahaiia Jackson presents a vision of bliss 
even when her words describe spiritual des- 


Across the boards 


George Rowell 

mjrtgAnzl 

The British Musical Theatre 

Volume One: 1865- 1914; Volume Two: 1915- 

1984 

U96ppand 1,258pp. Macmillan. £60 each 
(ffOOlheset). 

0133398394 and 0333 39744 4 


The literature of entertainment is usually lav- 
ish In illustration but sparing with statistics. 
The two monumental volumes of The British 
Musical Theatre by Kurt Gflnzl adopt the oppo- 
site approach, forsaking all pictures but offer- 
wg well over 2,000 closely printed pages of 
t«l. The basic form of the work is a list of 
Production and cast details of every British 
staged in London between 1865 and 
. ™4, though there is a' good deal of additional 
information: many touring productions are in- 
cluded in Volume One, and new titles offered 
repertory companies figure in Volume Two. 
1116 span and scope of the work supplement 
subject in such series as Who’s 
Mo in the Theatre, the Era and Stage Year 
°°°ks« and the volumes so far published of The 
London Stage by Pet^r Wearing. Not only are 
iiector, musical director, designer and 
c Geographer recorded, but the length of run, 
Ranges of cast during the run, and alternates 
/understudies appear, together with revivals, 
/ mencfl n productions, Paris and Vienna per- 
™ances, film versions and n discography. 
These details are given year by yenr, and 
Preceded by an account of the year’s achicve- 
ii«n ^ at , dls P ,n ys n firm grasp of the theat- 
. ^/kgroun'd. The reader is given n liberal 
f! 16 lyrics of many shows and a limited 
zrjpang of the press, mostly The Times , the 
un hi although the author draws 

- SQWn.ongqgingiy individual views of re- 
ann V° r k' A substantial portion of these 
-I Is devoted to describing the 

uf ha /be pieed in Question, always a sentence 
>n iS • a °0“ r f° r both writer aud reader, and 
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y%r.h 6 ^° re i the adoption of a 

1 vitJ 3r precludes any overall 
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first two entries ( Windsor Castle and L'Afri- 
caine, both burlesques for the Strand Theatre 
by F. C. Burnand) offered the novelty of ori- 
ginal music by Frank Musgrave, instead of the 
use of popular airs hitherto universal. Neither 
proved influential, as Kurt Gflnzl acknow- 
ledges, and the next decade was dominated by 
the importation of French opdra-bouffe , not- 
ably Offenbach’s. More significance could be 
attached to 1855, when the German Reeds 
began their formative se ries of entertainments, 
or 1875, when Trial by Jury confirmed Gilbert 
and Sullivan as the creators of British comic 
opera. 

Of course the musical theatre, with its multi- 
plicity of forms and functions, presents espe- 
cially difficult problems of definition. The 
author stretches his terms to include “pieces 
belonging to the mainstream of the British 
tradition which were produced initially or en- 
tirely outside Britain", but his chronological 
approach does not encourage definition of that 
tradition. The 1920s and 1930s, a period of 
considerable cross-fertilization between the 
West End and Broadway, produced many 
musicals of mixed parentage, and the princi- 
ples of selection used here can be decidedly 
wayward. Thus The Cabaret Girl (1922, music 
by Jerome Kern) and Nymph Errant (1933, 
music by Cole Porter) are included, but Oh, 
Kay (1927) and Anything Goes (1935) are un- 
recorded, though both were written by P. G. 
Wodehouse. There are indications that Gfinzl 
found his own criteria somewhnl irksome. In 
the annual surveys he writes knowledgeably 
and at some length of key works not “belong- 
ing to the mainstream of the British tradition” 

( The Merry Widow , No, No, Nanette, Oklaho- 
mat to take three obvious examples), but 
these do not figure in his records and the reader 
is thus denied the means of following up his 
references. 

The accuracy nnd detail displayed in these 
volumes prompt - the enthusiast’s curiosity on 
many aspects of the subject. Why did musical 
comedy supplant comic opera in the 1890s? 
How did Viennese operetta influence the 
Edwardian theatre? Were there distinct British 
. and American schools of musical between the 
wars? Do changes in the style and idiom of the 
musical reflect changes in the taste for popular 
music? The answers are not forthcoming. 
Theatre historians will find ample grounds for 
gratitude to the author of this impressive re- 
oordi with its admirdble Index. Devotees of the 
musical stage may miss the broader .view. 1 * ' 



A detail from a photograph of Marie Lloyd with her dresser; It is taken from A Sin r IsTorn ;rev lowed h ere. 


peration; the solitariness of the blues hns be- 
come a communal experience. At times, this 
tasie ties the writer's knots ton lightly, as “the 
jazz of de-slavcd Blacks helped dreum-cn- 
slavcd Whites towards their own spiritual 
liberation". He seems very hard on the Jewish 
Isongsmiths- “the inspired bannlitics of [Irving] 
Berlin" and “the modest wit" of Lorenz Hart - 
who hardly subscribe to the creed of vulner- 
ability nnd spontaneity, and this antipathy 
leads him into daft attacks on numbers like 
“Let's Call The Whole Thing Off'. “To call the 
calling off off is a joke that leaves us where we 
were - so is it, after all, funny?" It is funny. To 
criticize the song-smiths of the period on these 
grounds is akin to complaining that Preston 
Sturges lacked the higher seriousness of Fritz 
Lang. 

He is least illuminating on the jazz singers, 
and there is a welter of mistaken names - 
Chuck Corea, Wyton Kelly, Wardell Gre^, 
Mose AHinson, Eddie Haywood. The old cavil 
about Sarah Vaughan's merely technical artis- 
try surfaces again, as "she knows what she is 
doing even in her most ecstatic flights” -surely 
a dangerous statement on several counts. 
Abbey Lincoln is rightly rescued from near- 
obscurity, but her work on Max Roach's "We 
Insistl Freedom Now Suite" - surely germane 
to Mellers’s dynastic line leading from Vera 
Hall - is ignored. The last great jazz singer, 
Betty Carter, receives an endorsement but has 


been more satisfactorily considered in Gary 
Giddins's Hiding on a Blue Note. 

Oddly enough, Professor Mellers reserves 
his severest criticisms for Tammy Wynctte, de- 
claring her image “nauseous" and her voice 
“low, warm und yielding, as befits a doonnnt", 
while the feminist writers remark only upon 
“the bold, free, solo presence" of the singer of 
“Stand By Your Man”. They miss few other 
opportunities to slam the conventional mar- 
riage , however, and even hunt down poor Vin- 
cente Minnelli for not giving up his career to 
nurse his wife, Judy Garland. A Star Is Tom is 
an angry and intemperate book, nnd it is often 
, misleading. It reserves its highest praise for 
bisexual battlers like Bessie Smith and Edith 
Piaf, but engages the emotions only in the 
chapter on Judy Garland's destruction by 
L. B. Mayer at MGM. 

Not all of Billie Holiday’s greatest 
friendships were with women - what about 
Lester Young and Max Jones? - and not all of 
these stars were silenced: Billie Holiday and 
Frances Farmer wrote autobiographies. Judy 
Holliday fought the studios on the issue of 
Jewishness on screen, and died of cancer at 
forty-three, “increasingly considered to be a 
stress-related disease”. The most obvious 
piece of fudging is revealed in the case of Janis 
Joplin, who bardly fits the dictum that “in ess- 
ence, the women died of deprivation, and the 
men of excess". 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 

The deconstruclionists took over Dallas re- 
cently, and the Ihcc of soap will never be the 
same. Confronted (there is someone some- 
where who doesn't know ail this) with the need 
to hold falling ratings, script writers decided to 
bring back a popular character, hampered by 
the fact that he had died fairly publicly thirty- 
one episodes back. It just took one giant leap 
and Bobby was free, and alive again. They 
could have pretended that the car crash was 
jusl a misunderstanding, or it could have been 
a double or a conspiracy or a long lost twin. 
Instead they decided to shake readers' faith in 
the whole fictional process by declaring that it 
was a dream and continuing with a waking 
reality in which everything else was un- 
changed. 

If all time is eternally present, nil time is 
unredeemable, said TSE. (not Lao Tse the 
Orientul metaphysician, but TSE OM, the 
Occidental one). Since Dallas episodes arc not 
eternally present, they are redeemable, like 
(he Great Soviet Encyclopaedia: Bobby's death 
is a non-event, like Trotsky's role in 1917. 

I'm not ton worried about the effect these 
deconstructions will Imvc on the public image 
of the infallible narrator. I am afraid of episte- 
mological contagion. Of Ileisciibcrginn uncer- 
tainty spreading nut of soaps into other drama, 
into documentary, into current affairs. 

At this point I had planned to introduce a 
jolly jest nbout our current leader's just being 
Edward Heath’s bad dream but the whole idea 
was done by some televisual satirist yesterday, 
and I have had to think again. It's like a bad 
dream .... 


The Post Office continues its vendettn against 
literature. 

I say, old boy, that's a bit strong isn't it? 

New rates came out last week, moderate - 
only slightly above cost of living increases for 
the most part, I7p to 18p, that kind of thing, 
and an imaginative reduction of letter rates to 
the EEC, inviting us to think of Europe as 
inland, Padua in the same universe of discourse 
as Peebles, Lisbon and Lisburn on the same 
wavelength, Salford indissolubly linked to 
Salonika. Guess who is paying for this interna- 
tional epistolary agape? Printed matter (re- 
duced rate), that's who, the way you send 
Bibles to Bulkgaria, encyclopaedias to Kiri- 
bati, heavy tomes to Tuvalu. (Slight volumes of 
verse, if they are printejd on India paper, can 
affordably be sent letter or air parcel rates: if 
they are modish first editions you would prob- 
ably prefer to send (hem Daiapost to be sure of 

Sales of books 

" 1 - nj 

H. R. Woudhuysen .. 


The -strength of the market for colour-plate 
. books was made vividly apparent during 
Christie's sale of books on October IS: it was a 
remarkably successful occasion which left only 
about 3 per cent of (he lots unsold. The best 
prices were made by the set of Gould's works 
which were property of the Trustees of the 
Ktzwilliam Settlement. These were not in 
good- bindings, , but they wore exceptionally 
fine copies internally with an impeccable prov- 
enance and went for record prices: The Birds of 
. Australia wa$ the most expensive at £115,000 
against a pre-sale estimate of £70,000-£90.000; 
next The Manuiials of Aus/raffa fetched 
£48,000. when it had been estimated to go for 
£35,000 at most, and The Birds of Asia reached 
£44,000 against a similar pre-sale estimate. The 
other. record price iii the sale was the £58,000: 
■■ that was paid for h copy fit a full contemporary 
binding of Crooks haw’s Pomona Brittinnica 
(estimate £35,000-£40,000). The nice set* of 
The Botanical Magazine, 1787-1983, with over 
10,500 hand-coloured plates in 167 volumes 
went for £52,000: the higher estimate before 
the sale of only £35,000 may have reflected (he 
fact that a similar set, not so attractively 
bound, had failed to sell at Sotheby's earlier in 
the year. 

-Elsewhere in. the sale the interesHri Austro- . 


getting them to the customer before the 
fashion changes.) But if they are worthy, 
ponderous and of slight monetary value, Bul- 
garian grammars, for example. then they need 
to travel by the cheapest rate. 

Which lias just been raised by around 30 per 
cent. 

Because of the Post Office's vendetta against 
literature. 

If my income depended on the survival of 
Gutenberg technology, I would try and keep 
peoples' minds off instantaneous data trans- 
mission and encourage their faith in hard copy, 
except that I would find n more positive name 
for it. Firm copy, perhaps. Real copy. Some- 
thing that suggests that digitized stuff is un- 
stable, shifting, fickle, feminine (e di pensier) 
and foreign. 

It does, come to think of it, my income, 
depend on the survival of. 

In 1971, after decimalization, the cheap- 
printed rate cost lp for 4oz. Something just 
ove r n kilo - all parcels weigh just over, not just 
under - would have been 9p. 

Now it's £2.90. 

Annual increase 26 per cent. 

Ami yet the government has, has it not, 
ended inflation? 

Vendetta, I sny again. 


Should you be looking for (he opportunity (and 
who knows what evil lurks or was it dwells in 
the hearts of men?) of writing a lot of rude 
words on an official looking form, the oppor- 
tunity may be close. Just write to Reinhold 
A man at Maledicta, 331 S Greenfield Avenue, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 53186-5853 and he will 
send you MOQ , the major research tool for the 
production of DRAT, Maledicta's answer to 
DARE. 

I had better start again. Reinhold Aman, 
apart from being (he only human in North 
America to know his full ZIP-code, is also a 
Bavarian word collector who was driven out of 
academic life for taking an (allegedly) un- 
wholesome interest in those parts of speech 
other philologists didn’t reach. A good many 
years ag,o, a periodical called Maledicta, the 
International Journal of Verbal Aggression, 
took a scholarly or, as others would put it, an 
unscholarly interest in coprology: the vocabul- 
ary of love, excrement, and related matters. 
You might think all this has been a trifle super- 
seded by modern non-judgmental lexicogra- 
phy, but the Dictionary of American Regional 
English (DARE, a punning acronym which 
bespeaks, of course, not boldness, but native 
birth, after. Virginia Dare, the first WASP baby 
- or larva - bom in North America), a huge 
inter-state project, coming out of Mndlson, 


lian material held up well; a good copy of the 
finest colour-plate book on that continent, the 
former convict Joseph Lycett's Views in Au- 
stralia, or New South Wales & Van Diemen's 
Land Delineated, 1824, fetched £22,000 (eati- 
mate £20,000~£25 ,000). The, aliases in the sale 
were also sought-afteK The nine volumes in 
contemporary vellum of the Dutch text of 
Blneu’s A/Joj Maior, Amsterdam 1648-1664, 
made £52,000 and rtither ihore surprisingly an 
incomplete copy of Speed’s Theatre of the. 
Empire of Great- Britain, 1676, lacking the title 
and four maps, went for ,000; when it had 
been expected to fetch £8,000 at most. After 
Christie’s sale it will be interesting to watch 
.what sort of prices these ■ glamorous books 
make in the future. 

The 'next day, October 16, -Bloomsbury 
Book Auctions’ general sale produced few sur r 
prisds: books by Robert Graves were reason- 
ably successful, with a signed first edjtion of His 
• Hogarth. Press The, Mannoslte's Miscellany, 
1925, gofag'for £160 to Rota (estimate £lti0r 
£150). A large pnpet copy of Samuel He arne's 
A Journey from Prince Wales‘s Fort in Hud- 
son's Bay to the Notlkerk Oceort , 4795 , went 
beyond. Us higher, estimate of £900 'reaching 
£1,200, while a sinjgleleaf 'exirhcted trprii the 
Colard Mansion Ovid Moralist of 1484, 
with an introduction by .thb •'--Heljihgas 
issued at Amsterdam in lfe in an edition , of 
only forty copies, made £960 (estimate £400^ 
£600). » f //•'•Vi v- ;• si r-.-. » jiV- 


Wis, under the care of one Professor Cassidy, 
is said (by Maledicta ) to be ignoring words that 
might bring a flush to a cheek. Professor Cas- 
sidy denies that this is so and - according to a 
newspaper report circulated by Aman - says 
that many four-letter words aren’t regional but 
“everybody's property”; he adds, with what 
sounds like a soupgon of petulance, that this 
was the first criticism he had received, and 
refuses to discuss any criticism not printed in a 
scholarly journal (for which purpose, clearly, 
Maledicta doesn’t count), a low blow against 
the unfortunate non-professor (the rank is but 
the guinea’s stamp, Aman’s a man for a’ that) 
and not one which will win friends. Aman is 
planning a counterstrike. It might be called 
Double-D ARE but Aman (ever handy with the 
acronyms), prefers DRAT, the Dictionary of 
Regional Anatomical Terms. Tire sanguine 
Aman will send out 2,000 copies of MOQ, the 
Maledicta Onomastic Questionnaire, which 
will yield one-and-a-half million entries, with 
sufficient detail, he hopes, to answer such 
questions as “Do homosexual men use wittier 
euphemisms than lesbians? Are there different 
terms for pimples in Wales and South Africa? 
Docs 'cock' have different meanings in 
Louisiana and New Hampshire?” All those 
questions you were afraid to ask the family 
lexicographer. So it is most important that you 
answer the personal information section (data 
concerning your race, class, and radical, sexual 
and linguistic preference wilt be treated con- 
fidentially) and don't use non-standard reli- 
gions like Bananology (his example). And 
don't tear out the questionnaire if you are read- 
ing this in a library but write to him and he will 
send you extra copies to give to your friends 
especially if they are Native American, gay, 
Eskimo, fishermen, truckdrivers, senior 
citizens or all of the above. Explain anything 
that has affected the language you speak such 
ns an Irish Gael grandfather, a former husband 
who cursed in Yiddish, father a sailor etc. 

All right, then. What is your word fqr pubic 
hair? For scrotum ("scrotum only, not includ- 
ing testicles”). Do you have different terms for 
raised and sunk navels? What Is your name 
for? How do you talk about? What verbs and 
phrases do you use to indicate special kinds 
(slow fast strong etc, eg: “he/she . . . like ...” 
What words do you use for, a) dry hard nasal 
mucus b) moist nasal mucus c) yellowish 
coughed-up .... Stop giggling in the back 
there, this is lexicography. 

Then there are model situations. (XIII) It's a 
hot and sticky summer day. You are trying to 
study with the windows open. The neighbour’s 


dog has been barking under your wi n( u 
What do you yell at the dog, eg-'Shut^' 

. . ( X 12. ) What else would you stout? 

Do you own a dog? 

Or you are in a supermarket check-out f*w 
appropriate for certain areas of the wold 
there are no supermarket check-out lanes?, 
small African village”) when a well-d,^ 
middle-aged woman sneezes in your fov 
What would you soy or shout? What if it i sa 
sixty-five-year-old man? What if it ; s a J 
yenr-old boy who vomits over your groceries'! 
A five-year-old girl? A forty-one-year-old™ 
Eskimo truckdriver with a Gaelic/YkU 
grandmother? But would you say that if|» 
didn't keep a dog? 

I think I’ve given you the flavour of it. Aj 
A man says, it will cost him at least S^MOand 
untold hours of work, but it will cost you josii 
postage stamp and two hours or so to partici- 
pate in this pioneering historic unique fasdni- 
ing and useful survey. 

All right then, 331, South Greenf....O l Aii 

an X-15! I gave you his address already. 

Don't send the answers to me. bear in mind 
that the post office have regulations abort 
kind of thing, and y'all have a right nice day, 
hear. 

★ ★ * 

We all do our best to preserve and at the mi 
time enlarge the liberties of language, even il 
my own modest attempts at enrichment leadki 
accusations that I can’t tell coacervate from 
butter (see TLS Letters, October 31). M) 
courteous corrector, Mr George Heygate.sap 
“coacervate" is a transitive verb, when whalbe 
means to say is that OED only records transi- 
tive uses. (If I'd spoken, barbarously, of thinp 
coacervating themselves he would have in 
grounds for complaint.) "To what purport 
coacervation of texts?” as someone asked b 
1641. 

The New Statesman columns are a good 
place to botanize among new demotic form, 
some of which seem to be part of a politio! 
agenda. I'm not sure whether they muddle 
“diffuse” and “defuse”, two rather differ 
ways of dealing with a crisis (one way It blo»s 
over, the other way it doesn’t blow up), 
everyone else does; and this week I found te 
marvellous coinage “fusillage" and the phon- 
etic spelling “vunerable”. “HetrosexuaT ui 
displaced “Alsation" as the most popular nw- 
spelling, and is used as a mild pejorative- io 
me it has a louche, sexist, Gallic sound: "av}™ 
sin Hetrosexual, a story of nautty capews 
Londres hairport?” 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS — - 
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Poems was published in 1 983. 
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University of Reading. He Is the author The Trial of the Templars, 1978. 

Brian Case Is the author of 77ie Illustrated Encyclopaedia of Jazz, 1978. 

Peter Clarke isa Fellow of Si John's College, Cambridge. His Liberals and Social Democrats, 1981,1* W* 
available in paperback. 

Tim Congdon is the chief economist at L. Messe| and Company , and the authorof Monetary Contralto 
Britain, 1982. He is writing a book on the worldwide growth of debt called The Debt Threat. 
NkholasDeakln is Protestor of Social Policy at the University of Birmingham and co-authorof GoverWU" 
and Urban Poverty, 1984. He Is completing a study of social policy under the present Government. 

P. N. Fnrbanb is Visiting Professor InLitcrature attheOpen University. His most recent book, Unholy 
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. the National Book Critics Circle Award for criticism In 1985. 

‘ John Guy is the authorof 77ie Public Career of Sir Thomas More , 1980. . 
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formation and dispersal of a Renaissance library, 1975. id 

‘ blog^p^ 10 th ® Un,verslt y of Southampton, He is writing an inleU«d ual 
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ThlrdReich will be pubUshed n^( yeVr. “ - • ■ “ ■ . . 

• Eric Korn is an antiquarian bookseller in Londpn. 

; Davld Mwnwtb I* the editor 6l Agrarian Reform 'arid Agrarian Reformism, 1976. • : ^ . 

/ ■ tohn'sCollege.CBmbridHe, He is the author of Spanish Chtirdt and5oa?}> ; 
. 1150-1300, 1 984 , He Is writings history of royal and ecclesiastical ideology In medieval Spa' 0, • . • 
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Letter 



The Creation of Channel 
Four 

Sir, - 1 was abroad when you published Noel 
Annan’s review of The BBC and Public Service 
Broadcasting, edited by Colin MacCabe and 
Olivia Stewart (September 12). I do not 
complain of Lord Annan’s perverse misinter- 
pretation of my views: anyone who knows me 
will simply laugh at his ascribing to me 
“sublime indifference to the quality of pro- 
grammes". 

My objection is to his re-writing of history. 
Annan claims that the Conservative govern- 
ment elected in 1979 "set up Channel Four on 
the lines the [Annan] Committee had sug- 
gested”. That government did nothing of the 
sort. The Open Broadcasting Authority, os 
proposed by the Annan Committee, would 
undoubtedly have collapsed, and the govern- 
ment was right in rejecting such a proposal, 
and in setting up Channel Four with its present 
structure (which even Anthony Smith has 
admitted makes more sense than the OB A). 

Lord Annan and Anthony Smith are entitled 
to their mutual admiration society -I subscribe 
to at least one half of it myself. What they are 
not entitled to do is credit each other with the 
creation of Channel Four. Thousands of 
people were involved in the campaign for a 
fourth channel, long before the Annan Com- 
mittee was appointed, let alone reported. John 
Birt and I have never claimed any specific 
influence in the outcome: only to have got the 
structure right in 1972, something that Lord 
Annan failed to do in 1976; and still fails to 
understand. 

DAVID ELSTE1N. 

Thames Television, 306-16 Euston Road, London 
NW1. 

Aspects of Copyright 

Sir, -- Bruce Hunter’s letter published in your 
issue of October 31 explains the Publishers 
Association guidelines but may be misleading 
if taken as a correct statement of the law. It is 
well established that the question whether part 
of a literary work that has been used for 
criticism or review is a substantial part is only 
oae of the several factors to be taken into 
account in deciding whether or not the use is a 
fair dealing. (Johnstone v Bernard Jones 
Publications [1938], a decision on the Copy- 
right Act 1911). Neither the Copyright Act 
1956 nor the relevant cases indicate how many 
words might constitute a fair dealing. In 
Hubbard v Vosper (1972) one of the Court of 
Appeal judges thought that there might well be 
occasions where it was a fair dealing to quote 
Ihe whole of a text. The guidelines are only a 
™ie of thumb. There may well be cases -where 
it is appropriate to disregard them. 

LIONEL PHILLIPS. 

Sackcr and Partners, 43 Great Marlborough Street, 
London WJ. 

Sergei Eisenstein 

® r * ■*’ 1 have only recently seen Richard 
Taylor’s review in your June 27 issue of 
Immoral Memories: An autobiography of 
wgei Eisenstein, which I translated. Without 
plaining himself, he says that those who have 
®en awaiting an English translation will be 
bitterly disappointed; and, entirely irrelevdnt- 
ly, he accuses me of using a different book to 

settle old scores. 

I do not want to use a short letter to point out 
actual errors of fact Iri his review, In any case 
, e was only repeating what he had already 
Wftiten In a review of the same book for 
another jourpal, in which he described me as 
o veteran cold warrior who misses no oppor- 
U1 % to make an anti-Soviet gibe”. 

Herein, I suspett, lies the truth. In the 
: . ur se of my work I have found a small group 
f P ro *S°Viet critics who consistently attack me 
roy.anti*Stalinism and the fact that I have 

posed the frequent Vmsoiindness 6f Soviet 
r^arship In the area of the performing arts, 
whn f . °* ? lear, y Xiongs to that group, as his 
r^-^^yiowTeveals. What his review does not 
- tniWi .'he himself is editing another 
i, of the sjame Eisfenstein material. 

r in r re .are entitled td take this 

C v in assessing the value of his 

. ■, ,denighat0ry comments, -Tam 


trying to settle any old scores, as he puts it, my 
only concern has been to tell the truth ab'out 
events that I witnessed personally in Moscow: 
notably nbout the Stalinist terror wherein so 
many of my comrades were imprisoned, ex- 
ecuted or died in Gulag - ail of which Richard 
Taylor and people like him seem to want to 
cover up. 

HERBERT MARSHALL. 

Center for Soviet and East European Studies, 
Southern Illinois University at Carbon dale, Illinois 
62901. 

Austria and Nazism 

Sir, - J. W. Bruegel (Letters, October 17) is 
largely right about Otto Bauer but almost 
wholly wrong about Karl Renner. 

Bauer did indeed argue in the Sozialistischcr 
Kampf, the paper of the Austrian Socialists in 
exile (but in June not May 1938), that working 
for the restoration of an independent Austria 
rather than a Greater German socialist revolu- 
tion would be reactionary. Doubtless he would 
have revised his views once their unreality 
became clear, but it is hard to believe that the 
change would hnve been much swifter or much 
less awkward than that actually niRde by the 
rest of the exiled Austrian Socialists between 
1938 and 1943. 

As for Renner, Professor Bruegel is 
altogether too charitable. Renner's endorse- 
ment of the Anschluss was not, as once 
asserted, the result of Gestapo pressure. The 
pressure was all on Renner's side. He even 
proposed having his picture printed on a poster 
appealing to the workers to endorse the 
Anschluss. Later in 1938, in a pamphlet 
intended for publication, he hailed the march 
into the Sudetenland as bringing about the 
unity of the German Volk in "all its regions" 
(In alien Gotten). 

ROBERT KNIGHT. 

10 Hever Place, Canterbury, Kent. 

The Blind Watchmaker' 

Sir, - Stephen R. L. Clark (Letters, October 
24) flatly denies (his expression) that in his 
review of Richard Dawkins's The Blind Watch- 
maker, he “argued from the meaningfulness of 
such expressions as ‘the God of Israel' (by 
which [lie] meant only the God described by 
the Israelites) to His ... extra-linguistic 
reality" (my italics), and professes not to 
understand my complaint. Could I make just a 
few points, as briefly as possible, in reply? 

First, I did not, in fact, say that he did so 
argue; only that he begged the question 
(whether a god exists) by his use of such 
capitalized expressions. The point is simple: if 
Dawkins accepts his statement “What God has 
‘created’ is a universe within which evolution 
does occur" then he commits himself to the 
existence of a being called “God". But if he 
denies it then he admits that a being called 
“God" created a universe in which evolution 
does not occur, and he is still committed to Ihe 
existence of such a being. This is just one of 
many statements in the review which beg 
precisely the question at issue. 

I can only suppose, from his use of capitals in 
his reply (italics above), that Clark has not 
grasped the point that no statement which 
purports to refer to something the existence of 
which is in dispute can be used in an argument 
in defence of its alleged existence, without 
begging the question. In short, in a context in 
which the existence of a god is In dispute, to 
refer to “God’s existence", “God's design” and 
“little images, of the Eternal God" is . as 
question-begging as referring, in a discussion 
with a mathematician, to The Largest Prime 
Number. This insidious misuse of capital 
letters is. not normal philosophical practice; 
hence my complaint. Clark’s misquotation of 
that complaint as one of “professional miscon- 
duct" suggests a rather hasty reading of my 
letter, which may account far his missing the 

point. . . . . 

Finally, I . notice that he does hot retract his 
claim that whatever may be the case In sciences 
such as biology, truth is in fact reached through 
love, awe. and worship. His theological <iol- 
leagues might possibly agree, but not, I 
suspect, many of his philosophical colleagues. 

Dcjwrtowm^ Philosophy, Univeiiity o f Exeter, 
■ Exeter, Devon. >. . ». • ‘ s 'i v- *' • 


The Doppelganger Motif 

Sir, - In- Robert Allcr's interesting brief essay 
on the Dnppelgiingcr motif (October 24), I was 
surprised to find no mention of one English 
work which I should have thought very useful 
to his argument: Chaucer's “Friar's Talc”. 

In Pasolini's film of The Canterbury Tales, 
this episode stands out by reason of its eerie 
calmness, the instant unsurprised complicity 
between the (wo chance-mct travellers. Paso- 
lini, of course, inherited a tradition; but he is 
true to his original. Chaucer anticipated, to a 
surprising degree, the shape-shifting Oil- 
Martin of The Private Memoirs and Confes- 
sions of a Justified Sinner, and the irrational 
identification of host with Doppelganger in 
“The Secret Sharer". 

He is also rather chilling, ns when the 
corrupt suminoner urges the “gay yeoinnn", 
his new “brother", to complete their introduc- 
tions: 

“Wd he wl- met, by God nnd by Scint Jumc! 

But, Icevc brother, tel me ihnnne thy name," 

Ouml this snmonour. In this mccne while 
This yemnn gnn n litcl for to smylc. 

“Brother," quod he, "wiltow that I thee telic? 

I- am n feend; my dwelling is in hcllc . . . 

RANDOLPH STOW. 

36 King's Head Street, llurwich, Essex. 

Oskar Kokoschka 

Sir, - Richard Calvocoressi (Letters, October 
24} is wrong in supposing l must have been at 
the Kokoschka symposium nnd heurd Profes- 
sor Spielmann speak of the painting "Knight 
Errant”. 1 was not there; neither did I have any 
report of it. But since my Kokoschka piece 
appeared (October 3) I have henrd from others 
of the painter's habit of inventing new explnnu- 
tions of his work - including, not by second 
^ sight but through living intermediaries, from 
the late Count Seilern who witnessed Koko- 
schka’s ever-new accounts of the “Prom- 
etheus" triptych. 

So Spielmann was not letting a new cat out of 
the bag in hinting at Kokoschka's verbal 
inventiveness. Why then do Kokoschka scho- 
lars cling to a particular version as though it 
were canonical? I know that he sometimes 
represented himself as Christ; I said so. I know 

FIFTY YEARS ON 

The TLS of November 7, 1936, carried a review 
of Evelyn Waugh's Waugh in Abyssinia, from 
which these extracts are taken: 

Abyssinia ... is a country' of extremes, of 
parched and burning deserts, of cold and wind- 
swept uplands. There is indeed the middle 
zone, the temperate wolna dega\ but few wri- 
ters have been content to dwell in it, and those 
few have also been content to write of triviali- 
ties, of journalistic bickerings, cafes and alien 
adventurers - in fact, of anything but the real 
Abyssinia. 

Remembering Black Mischief and reading 
Mr Waugh's presumably punning title, one 
might expect to find him among the dwellers in 
the wolna dega , though standing head and 
shoulders above his neighbours for the distinc- 
tion of his writing and his wit. There one does 
indeed find him in the middle portion of his 
book, making great play with the Deutsches 
. Haus, Le Perroquet and Le Select, his comic- 

INFORMATION, PLEASE 

Victor Weisz (“Vicky") (1913-66): for a hook 
and fora retrospective exhibition to be held ni 
the Nationnl Portrait Gallery in 1987; any 
information, personal reminiscences; or ori- 
ginal drawings that readers arc prepared to 
lend to the exhibition. 

Liz Otlaway. 

Cartoon Centre, University or Kent. Canterbury 
CT2 7NU. . 

Matilda Lucas, author of Two Englishwomen 
in Rome 1871-1900 (Methuen; 1938): where- 
, abouts of collections of letters from which 
those in the book were selected; for a historical 
sludy. 

T. P. Wiseman. 

Department of Cl assies .The University, Exeter EX4 
4QH. ;• ; •' 

Satt\ue{ Jfolinsoiv .: any Information on unpub- 


nlso that works of art can at times sustain more 
than one interpretation. Edith Hoffmann's 
report that, the letters “ES” stand for "Eli, Eli, 
kuna sitbachlhani” is incredible fur the simple 
reason that they don't work. 

If Kokoschka first painted “COS” to refer to 
it friendly nuisc who gave him cigarettes 
against doctors' orders and then changed it to 
"ES" in an unusually feeble attempt to refer to 
Christ's last words, should we call it rich 
iconography or perversity? it is more likely 
that, speaking to the eager Dr Hoffmann thirty 
years after the event, Kokoschka spontaneous- 
ly invented a new explanation and was pleased , 
perhaps amused, to sec it printed and re- 
peated. Calvocoressi, having repeated it him- 
self, now says we should treat both explana- 
tions with scepticism. I agree. My review was a 
complaint (hat idolatry, not scepticism, has 
been the rule, and that the artist's words 
obscure the work. Kokoschka lied about his 
work as nbout his life. So we must listen less 
and look harder and then make up our own 
minds what lie was worth. 

NORBERT LYNTON. 

School of European Studies, University of Sussex. 
Fnlmer, Brighton. 


Origins of It' 


Sir, - Gtivin Ewart, in his review (Octoher31) 
of The 'It' Girls by Meredith Etherington- 
Sniith and Jeremy Pilcher, has been misled in 
his attribution of the use of “it” for sexual 
glamour to Elinor Glyn in her short story of 
that name in 1926. The originator of this use 
was probably Rudyard Kipling in his short 
story “Mrs Bathurst” of I9U4. Mrs Bathurst' 
kept u small hotel nenr Auckland, nnd the 
Navy men, talking about her in Cape Town, 
had chcH seen her only a very few times, but 
every one oF those times they remembered. As 
Mr Pyecroft, the petty officer, says. “'Tisn't 
benuty, so to speak, nor good talk necess- 
arily. It's just It. Some women’ll stay in a 
man’s memory if they once walk down a street 

Elinor Glyn’s "It" and Other Stories was, 
incidentally, published in 1927, not 1926. 

MARGHANITA LASKI. 

Capo di Monte, Windmill Hill, London NW3. 


opera spies and oddly assorted colleagues of 
the Press. But in his more serious mood - and 
Ihe book is in the main a serious one - he joins 
the ranks of the extremists, becoming a most 
bitter critic of the old regime with hardly a kind 
word to spare for Abyssinian morals, men or 
manners; and a most confirmed adherent of 
the Italian idea .... 

At Addis Abbaba he was most favourably 
impressed by General Grazinni. True, he was 
driven home from dinner with a machine-gun 
on the box, but concluded that though there 
was some discomfort, there was little real dan- . 
ger in the situation of the Italians. And, home- 
ward bound, he traversed the completed sec- 
tion of the Great Trunk Road which will one 
day span Abyssinia from north to south .... 
In it he sees the promise of order, fertility, and 
peace. Some may think that its foundations 
were laid in arrogance nnd dishonour; but all 
will hope that it will serve the purpose which 
Mr Waugh, cynic turned idealist, foretells. 


lished letters in private collections, or on 
letters that have chnnged hands since the 
previous edition (Oxford, 1952); for a new 
edition of the complete letters. 

Bruce Rcdforil. 

The Hyde-Princeton Edition of the Letters of 
Snmucl Johnson, Princeton University Library, 
Priuctitun. New Jersey 08540, USA. > 

James McNeill Whistler (1834-1903): any ex- 
tant letters; or transcriptions thereof, between 
the nrtist and the lithogruphic printing firm of 
Thomas Way and Son, to include correspond- 
ence with Thomas Way, Thomas R. Way or H; 
E. Morgan; for inclusion in a publication by 
Yale University. Press^ 

Nicholas Smalt. 

Department ot Art, Faculty of Art and . Design, 
Coventry (Lb nchester) Poly technic, G os ford Street. 
Coventry CV1 5RZ. ; 
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COMMENTARY 

Taming the tempestuous 



Rupert Christiansen 

PIETRO MASCAGNI 
Cavallcrlo Ru.stk-unu 
RUGGIERO LEONCAVALLO 
I Pagllacci 
Coliseum 


Cavafleriu Rust if ana may not be a subtle 
opera, hut it is a historically significant one, 
ami it is a mistake to think of the vcri&ino style 
it initiated as merely :i matter of blootl-and- 
guts melodrama. The young Mascagni was 
more genuinely radical in rejecting the Ver- 
dian ami Wagnerian models to follow the 
chromatic sentimentality of Massenet, and in 
iitlcmpting to find an operatic equivalent fur 
the new theatrical naturalism, sensationally 
embodied in the acting of Duse, who had first 
performed in the play of On- in 1M84, six years 
before the opera's premiere. 

But there is no doubt that the hold the opera 
has maintained is due to its uninhibited emo- 
tional crudity. The best performances always 
give the impression of having been dragged 
through u bush backwards: operatic tore re- 
cords any number of Snntuz 2 as and Turiddus 
maimed by excessively naturalistic biting and 
kicking during their thunderous duet of recrim- 
ination. 

It is this element of violence that Ian Judge 
has eradicated from his new production of the 
opera, and it leaves n gap which makes the 
piece seem hollow. Whnt he puts in its place is ■ 
an irrelevance. Succumbing lo the prevalent 
itch to contradict directly the librettist's in- 
structions, he hus moved the setting from sun- 
baked peasant Sicily to a grimy northern min- 
ing town. This gives the designer Gerard How- 
land the excuse for an impressive display of 
industrial architecture, but the resultant 
atmosphere is quite wrong for both the action 
and the musical idiom. Cm- is a tale of un- 
bridled passion meeting an atavistic code of 
honour, and without the feeling of primitive 
rural community, it does not make sense. 

AsSantuzza - in Verga’s original, a woman 
crazed by her betrayal by Turiddu and the 
necessity of revenge of him - the English 
National Opera has cast Jane Eaglen, dressing 
her as a frumpy bespectacled schoolmistress 
who would not be out of place in an Arnold 
Bennett novel. The voice is right enough 
(though it is steadier at full blast than at any 
Other dynamic level), but her repressed de- 
meanour is absurdly at odds with the obsessive- 
ness of her music. She looks miserable and 
shabby, but never for;a moment a woman in- 


sane with sexual jealousy, and it is hard lu 
imagine Turiddu giving her a second look when 
Fiona Kiniin’s sassy Lola is simultaneously 
available. When Callas sang Sanluzza on her 
final concert tour, she pummelled Turitidu’s 
chest with her clenched fist, the physical bond 
between them still inexorable; the height of 
tliisSantuzza's passion is to knock an upturned 
chair off a table , with Turiddu at a distance of a 
good five yards. 

The loss of tension is exacerbated by Jacques 
De Inc Ate’s warm and sensitive conducting, 
which brings out the exiguous beauties of the 
score ut the expense of visceral excitement. 
Tempi were generally too slow, with the cli- 
mactic duet virtually coming to n Emit just at the 
point when it should let rip. The first lesson of 
Ciiv is pcrlinps to be unafraid of the obvious: 
and it was Zeffirelli who realized that best in 
his stunningly straightforward production for 
New York's Metropolitan Opera, complete 
with a tremendous tumble fnrSantuzza down a 
flight of steps and lashings of local colour. 

Of Cap's eternal twin, Leoncavallo's / Pag- 
lined, there is less to say. Judge's other gimmick 
- and it really is no more than that - is to 
integrate the two operas by playing them in the 
same set, with Pug's strolling players arriving 
in town shortly before Turiddu meets his come- 
uppance and then attracting the bereaved San- 
tuzza and Mamma Lucia into their audience 
the same evening. Beyond the demonstration 
of the necessity for economy in our opera 
houses, I found this entirely unilluminating. 

Again Judge allows his technical expertise 
(he has clearly learnt from Terry Hands, his 
mentor at the RSC, the art of making striking 
stage pictures) to get in the way of focusing on 
personal agony. Eaglen 1 s Santuzza is at least a 
coherent presentation of a character; here 
Rowland Stdwell's Canio is simply a cipher. 
Despite hopeful quotations from Pirandello in 
the programme, he completely fails to convey 
the collapse of the actor's histrionics into real 
murderous despair; and that wonderful inven- 
tion “Vesti la giubba” - or, as the translation 
lamentably insists, “Put on your make-up”; 
whale ver became of “On with the motley"? - 
comes across as no more than phlegmatic. 

The excellent Helen Field as Nedda phrases 
her "BaUatefla" beautifully; the chorus are on 
top form; and DelacOte successfully mines for 
Leoncavallo's Pucci niesque delicacies of scor- 
ing, But the whole evening amounts to a 
wasted opportunity. If we are to see Cav and 
Pag afresh, why not break the coupling, and 
give either of them with Massenet’s under- 
heard La Navarra ise or even Dallapiccola's ll 
prlgionlero. We might then be able to under- 
stand the fascination of verismo completely. 


Appropriate appropriations 


Keith Potter 

MICHAEL NYMAN' 

The Man who Mistook his Wife for a Hat 
ICA Theatre 

The forty?two?yenr-okl English composer 
Michael Nyman is often portrayed as a slick 
purveyor of whatever is currently In vogue. 
And since direct appropriation of the music of 
others is an important purt of his style and 
method,' it is also easy to bring to such n de- 
scription even mnrb moral disgust than it 
' already contains. Nyman's open borrowing cx- • 
: tends some way beyond the cortmtori property 
, of the common churd progression to outright 
quotation and stylistic allusion. -The most 
famous and perhaps most successful example 
of this - his music for The Draughtsman's Con- 
tract (1982), n film written nnd directed hy the 
composer's frequent collaborator Peter 
Greenaway -dealt in some highly appropriate 
appropriation: Nyman’s decking out of Purcell 
in ironic, '’postmodern'’ garb fitted well into 
the film-maker's, sinisterly systemic though 
convoluted telling of a tale set in c 1695. Yet, to 
some, such justifications are simply symptoms 
of the present addiction to the “neo-lonal cop- 
out" and the stink of moral decay that goes 
with if : 

One does not Rave to be. in complete agree- 


ment with this attitude to approach Nyman's 
first opefa with some unease. The Man who 
Mistook his Wife for a Hat takes its name from 
the title story of a book of case studies 
by' the English -bom but now American-based 
'neurologist Oliver Sacks,, which was published 
in 1985 (and reviewed In' the TLS on February 
7, 1986); the opera's libretto, by Christopher 
Rqwlcnce, tells, in a generally faithful and de- 
tailed manner, the author's account of the 
bizarre but tragic predicament of an elderly 
6 migrd singer. Dr P, wtjo developed a tumour 
that destroyed the ordering of his vision, Sacjts 
examines him but only slowly discovers the real 
nature and extent of hU handicap: Dr P can 
think and hear with all his formeF perspicacity, 
but his visual sense is so: strangely fragmented 
and distorted Hint while he can often 'decipher 
abstract shapes and even objects in motion, he 
cannot recognize a film on television without 
• the sound i a glove, or familiar faces without 
some particular detail, On leaving Sacks's cli- 
nic he even mistakes the head ofhls wife, who 
has accompanied him; for his hat on ilie.hatr 
.'Stand. . 1 ■ . 

Tp put this into a book Is one thing, though 
some might consider that Sacks’s Success as an 
author with such sensitive material . reflects 
badly on both him and us (Dr P’S widow, fQr 
instance, is apparently still alive). To turn it 
into an opera - even with. the agreempnt'pf 
Sacks, who took his bow with the others oo tHe 


Eclectic emotions 

Grevel Lindop 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 
Edward II 

Royal Exchange Theatre, Manchester 

Edward U is Marlowe’s least “Marlovian" 
play. Its construction box-like and claus- 
trophobic, its language terse and bleak, 
eschewing elaborate imagery for a drabness 
illuminated by sudden extravagances of brutal- 
ity or tenderness, it attains, precariously, a 
classical concentration and intensity. 

Tom Cairns's designs interpret the play as a 
bleak, timeless parable, effectively disorient- 
ing us by a wildly eclectic use of costume and 
props: Edward, under his voluminous crimson 
robe, is a shrunken, hesitant figure in creased, 
baggy grey trousers and brocade smoking- 
jacket. The peers, a crew of slightly dishevelled 
heavies, circle overbearingly in dark suits, 
braces and enormous belted raincoats, sup- 
plemented as the play goes on by army boots 
and puttees and giving way finally to breast- 
plates and chain mail. The Italian “masque" 
commissioned by Gaveston for his lover is a 
bizarre Dadaist cabaret: posers, body-builders 
and transvestites chant rhythmically through 
an intricate, narcissistic routine of dance and 
mime, helped out by toy-like props - scarlet 
chairs, a silver watering-can, a sky-blue walk- 
ing-stick - which descend from the flies. An 
enormous tap dominates several scenes and 
provides, successively, the “channel” where 
the Bishop of Coventry is ducked by Gaveston , 
a stream where Queen Isabella splashes her 
bare feet after her first lovemaking with Mor- 
timer the Younger, and the “puddle water" in 
which Edward’s captors, wielding a pocket 
switchblade, crudely shave off his beard. 

Quite why all this is not fatally distracting is 
hard to say. Part of the answer must lie in Ian 
McDiarmid’s Edward - surely a definitive 
interpretation, for all its unconventionality. 
McDiarmid plays Edward as nervy, ageing, 
desperate for affection but irritably aware of 
his failure to command respect, shifting uncer- 
tainly between aggressive bluster, childlike ex- 
pansiveness and petulant self-pity. McDiarmid 
negotiates the many pitfalls of his part with 
unfailing resourcefulness, sometimes endors- 
ing the implicit emotionalism of his lines in a 
voice breaking with tears, at other times effec- 
tively underplaying, as when the play's poten- 
tially most disastrous line, spoken at the news 
of Gaveston’s execution - “0 shall I speak, or 
shall I sigh and die?” - is given a clipped, weary 
delivery that allows the self-regarding words to 
sound both utterly silly and altogether sincere. 


first night - is to risk something rather worse 
than poor taste. 

What Nyman has achieved here in a single 
seventy-minute act - with the aid of Michael 
Morris’s production and Jock Scott’s set, into 
which the composer at the piano and his band 
of string quartet and harp are cunningly 
incorporated - is remarkable. The key to the • 
opera's success is that Dr P is forced by his 
illness to. live through music, to regulate his 
daily actions by it. Nyman has managed to turn 
that key to highly dramatic but sensitive effect 
by seizing qn Dr P’s beloved Schumnnri as the 
basis for the opera’s musical style. “Ich grolle 
nicht” from Diehterliebe is performed by 
Frederic Westcbtt as Dr P acompqnied by 
Patricia Hopper as his wife in one of the 
evening’s, most: moving moments. Suffused 
with Schumann,' but expertly put together with 
only an occasional gentle irony to remind one . 
of its normally rotigh exterior, Nyman’s new 
version of his familiar manner justifies the 
story’s staging in the most natural and effective 
>vay. The only blemish in the firsi-night 
performance was the veteran Emile Belcourt’s 
vocql unease in 'thq part of Sacks himself * in a 
portrayal that wa? otherwise effortlessly (rue. 

^ ; • l ■ '■ 

TheMtfywhp Mistook his Wife- for a Hat is : 
; reissued (his week (n paperback' (248 dd, Pica- 
ridV. ^SOyb SS) 29491 i)r ‘ A ^ A * . ? 

' neU :• ■ : 


Neither Michael Grandage’s Gaveston nor 
Duncan Bell’s Mortimer the Younger quite 
provides an adequate complement to thisEd- 
ward. Granduge plays Gaveston as a brutally 
pretty and arrogant lout; but he treats many 
speeches with a kind of generalized vehemence 
that enables him to evade the crucial question 
of his motivation - love for Edward or social 
ambition? - and lays no foundation for the 
stoicism of his death. It is not clear that he has 
formed any coherent conception of the pan. 
Duncan Bell likewise fails to build the pushy 
panache and opportunism needed by Mortim- 
er the Younger. 

This matters less, however, because the 
strongly symbolic staging transforms the pUy 
into an ensemble piece, a crowded vortex 
where only Edward, at the centre, needs a hill 
individuality. At its best the elaborate stage 
business enriches the text in a way that recalls 
Peter Brook's legendary Midsummer MgM 
Dream. To give one example, as the peers 
taunt Edward with the loss of his foreign pos- 
sessions they wind him, mummy-like, in the 
red carpet he has laid for Gaveston's return 
from banishment, until he is swaddled to the 
neck. The sense of rage and frustration, com- 
bined with pathetic inadequacy, evoked by this 
ludicrous image culminates in the moment 
when Edward, gasping “Shall the crowing of 
these cockerels /Affright a lion? Edward, un- 
fold thy paws!’’, just succeeds in jerking his 
hands - but not his wrists - clear of the red 
swathings. 

In the last act, things are drabber. Edward's 
enforced shaving leaves the stage, already 
covered with peaty earth, ankle-deep in mud 
and this becomes the dominant image of the 
play's conclusion. Thrones are set up in it, 
royal robes dragged across it, and on it is flung 
the stained and soaked mattress where Ed- 
ward, compressed not by the table of the tea 
but by the upturned throne itself, is, with 
appropriate but not excessive horror, spitted 
by Lightborn. 

This is a flawed production, but an unfailing- 
ly gripping one; at times aggressive and incohe- 
rent, but more often felicitously inventive and 
wonderfully exciting in asserting the theatrical 
claims of its text. i 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 302 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of 
three quotations which follow and lo scad “ 
answers so that they reach this office not win 
November 28. A prize of £20 is offered for IW um 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or awfl 
that the most nearly correct - in which nee 
guesswork will also be taken into coasiaer 8 • 
Entries, marked “Author,. Author Vu “ 
envelope, should be addressed to tbe • 

Times Literary Supplement, Priory House. 

Lane, London EC1M4BX. The solution and 
will appear on December 5. 

1 “Well, when f am fifty-three or so I 

write a novel as good ns Persuasion, W _ 
modern setting, of course. For the “ ex 
or so I shall be collecting material for H- 
asks me what I work at, I shall say, 
material'. “ 

2 “I must go and write my novel", she said. 
Monday’s instalment to send off by u ^ 
You’ll go Into my study: Valentine ^ 6* jjj 
paper; ink; twelve different kinds of mw- , 
Professor Wannop’s books all round the 

3 “It is one of the most exacting of d* “ jjji 
Z~. . . “Is It? Is that so? Well you 

always feel I could write a novel if l Inw ' . 

Competition No 298 
Winner: Margaret Taylor 
Answers:. 

1 Symptoms of true lovt: .. 1 

.'Are leanness, jealousy, : j 

Laggard dawns ■ • 

Robert Graves, “Symptoms of ■ 

2 How .often have my sighs declared mine 

Wherein I daily languish, ' ' . : 1 

-Yet doth she still procure it t 
: Heart, let her go. for I cannot endure . 
j Walter, DaVison, “Ode". . - V 

:3 Now do I nightly waste, wanting mj 

: . Now do I daily starve,- wantlng^l/^ , 

.. Now do 1 always dle.wanting 
■ : Ed {quad Spenser,' "lambiCum Tn^' 
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Self-revealing scenes 


Ant onia Phillips 

Staging (he Self: Self-Portrait Photography 
1840s- 1980s 

National Portrait Gallery, until January 1 1 , 

1987 

In his catalogue essay Jean-Franqois Chevrier 
raises a problem: if photography is a means 
(or the “objective reproduction of outward 
appearances” and if, as is commonly thought, 
self-portraiture is a vehicle for introspection, 
how is it possible for there to be self-portrait 
photography? Unease about the answer 
permeates one’s experience of this exhibition; 
the catalogue, despite its theorizing and 
polemics, does little to allay the anxiety. 
Chevrier’s answer is hardly reassuring: “Belief 
in the truth of the self and belief in the objectiv- 
ity of the photographic record have perished 
simultaneously. Every self-portrait, even the 
simplest and least staged, is a portrait of 
another." 

Self-portrayal need not be an act of soul- 
scorching; many painters have painted them- 
selves simply ns something to paint, using their 
facesand bodies reflected in mirrors as models, 
asihey might those of any other person. Photo- 
graphers are no different, and some of the 
pictures in the exhibition are surely of this 
kind. Even when there is more “self involved 
in someone’s painting of himself, it need not 
reach the introspective, self-examining depths 
of, say, Rembrandt's self-portraits. Painters 
have represented themselves with varying de- 
grees of intimacy, showing themselves close up 
or Bt a distance, at their easels, in their studios 
with their models, etc. A similar range is to be 
found in self-portrait photography, which has 
borrowed freely from the traditions of the 


painted portrait, especially in its early stages. 
There are photographs on show which make 
their indebtedness very explicit: for example, 
Jdzsef Pdcsi’s self-portrait which mimics an 
early Renaissance portrait, or Edward 
Steichen’s, in which he holds a palette and 
brushes. 

In spite of these and other similarities, it 
seems, on the evidence of this exhibition at any 
rate, that much photographic self-portraiture 
disappoints an expectation it is natural to bring 
to it: in looking at a self-portrait we search for 
some kind of psychological insight. But repe- 
atedly one receives the impression that self- 
portrait photography has altogether rejected 
this aspiration. 

In portraying himself a painter generally 




looks at himself in a mirror, arid this fact is 
often in one or other way a feature of the 
self-portrait. By contrast, the photographer 
portraying himself poses for the camera: his 
glance, when not averted, is directed at a lens, 
not at himself reflected in a mirror. In making u 
self-portrait, looking at himself does not con- 
stitute a very large proportion of the photo- 
grapher’s activity. Such a difference between 
the processes of painting and photography 
must have some consequence on the nature 
and expressive resources of the self-portrait in 
each medium. 

The photograph of Degas may serve to bring 
out the difference. If we arc to nttnch signifi- 
cance to the fact that Degas took the photo- 
graph, so as to respond to it as a self-portrait. 




"The Entombment", 1898, by Frederick Holland Day. a photograph of the photographer in the setting ofhls 
choice; from the exhibition reviewed here. 


Dear pickled Hierogyphick 


David Nokes 

ALEXANDER POPE, JOHN GAY and JOHN 
AMirrHNOT 

"Him Hours after Marriage 
Radio 3 

flw Hours after Marriage has always been 
more of a legend than a play. Its notoriety was 
joaranteed by a confederacy of the dunces who 
condemned it as obscene on its opening night in 
1717. Unfortunately, most of the drama associ- 
ated with the play took place not on stage but in 
tbe wings, in quarrels between Pope and Cibber, 
w In the boos and hisses of the auditorium. 
'**• M the letters column of the TLS demons- 
iraled last year, valiant efforts are made from 
bene to lime to rescue this curious work from 
foe footnotes of theatre history. The rescuers 
*** faced with a formidable task, since this 
of Scriblerian collaboration between 
°P«v Day and Arbuthnot exhibits the same 
eakness as their other joint satires, The 
Woira of Martin Scriblerus and The Art of 
W'Mg to Poetry. First, it is chock-full of satir- 
VUmsionsto the intellectual fads of the day, so 
ai in its unaltered form virtually ievery third 
rc quires some scholarly annotation. 

I s both episodic and disjointed: the 
cra ry satire of the first act concerning Sir 
_ eotendous (a portrait of the critic John 
I#* i » 1,(1 the lad y dramatist Phoebe Clinket 
WiSf y id(?ntified as Mra CentUvre or Lady 
ihp y" SBa ) oo connection with the rest of 
adt& Sirtiilarly the Deptford sajlor who 
babe” ^ a PP e ars in the last act, carrying a 
* Q . ,n fa an arbitrary ending applied to a 
denA,. Wh ^ shows no sign of developing a 
^ernentdfitsown. ... 

Home these man y drawbacks. Three 
Cf Carriage has a strong theatrical 
J Wirea! spectacle. With its two star- , 
foie for ®n Egyptian mummy and a croco- 

■ fne stage business alone can be relied 
. generate laughter. Alas, a radio pro- 
iMinrf 2? il ° 8 uch easy laughs from ex- 

w fd c h accompany the riv- 
ihe jf^r-Uiummjr ahd crocodile as lovers - 
^ ^ *' erect stature"; the 


dramatic sense of the play Glyn Dearman has 
cleared away much of the clutter of satiric de- 
tails and turned the play into a beaux’ stra- 
tagem, concentrating on the rival schemes of 
Plotwell and Underplot to cuckold Fossile in 
the first three hours of marriage. Vincent 
Mclnerney's adaptation dispenses with most of 
the jargon of alchemy and literary criticism to 
produce an acting text with clear plot lines and 
at least some semblance of unity. Most of what 
is omitted will be lamented only by present-day 
Fosstles who prize the rust above the coin. Yet 
some alteration here seems both arbitrary and 
unnecessary. It is not obvious that anything is 
gained by replacing “suspension of arms” by 
“truce”, or "o’ my conscience” by “forsooth”. 
Other changes are positively harmful to the 


peculiar comedy of this work. One of the best 
lines in the play occurs when Fossile’s bride, 
Susannah Townley, addresses her mummy- 
lover, “prithee dear pickled Hierogyphick". 
Mclnemey has unnaccountably reduced (his to 
“prithee dear sir." 

As Fossile, Maurice Denhqm gives a per- 
formance of huffing dignity, suggesting the 
humanity of the old cuckold but losing his ex- 
travagant lunacy. Patricia Routledge is excel- 
lent as the visionary poetess Phoebe Clinket, 
but Charles Gray is several dgrees under the 
top with the volcanic Sir Tremendous. 
Altogether, this brave attempt to give the play 
dramatic coherence sacrifices rather too much 
of its zany humour. The Scriblerians, if not the 
inventors of surrealism were at least among its 


Hearing the silent accomplice 


David Pry ce- Jones 

Shoah 

Curzon Cinema, Mayfair 

The mass-murder of the Jews by the Nazis still 
tends to drift away out of emotional grasp into 
vagueness and a sense of helplessness. Claude 
Lanzmann is determined that this will no lon- 
ger do. His nine-hour film Shoah gives the 
Holocaust a setting in which moral certainties 
may form. As the Holocaust recedes from liv- 
ing memory, it is to be understood and in- 
corporated into history as an expression of evil, 
in the way that the Renaissance or the Age of 
Enlightenment express good. Knowledge of 
good and evil allows European history its 
meaning, and this attempt to place the act of 
genocide yvithin that heritage is sometimes 
very moving, sometimes quite slow and repeti- 
tious, and always heroic- . 

Auschwitz, Sobibor, Chelmno, Treblmka 
are names now appearing on Polish wayside 
stations, with waiting-rooms and ticket offices. 
Nearby stand ghostly ruins, mere concrete 
foundations in some cases, or sites m a forest, 

with or without memorials- 
For the most part, the Poles in the surround- 
ing neighbourhoods arq^pntjY jp^pplC- 


then what is of interest is not that he pressed 
the button, but iliat he composed (he picture, 
that he set up the scene in which to photograph 
himself. (Ami given (hat he is :i painter, one 
expects to sec some affinity with the composi- 
tion of his puinting.) Hence, presumably, the 
title of the exhibition. “Staging the Self”, nnd 
the reason for including the photographs of 
Egon Schiele when they do not even claim to 
be self-portraits: he must have collaborated in 
their composition. 

Approaching self-portrait photography with 
(he traditions of painting in mind, one (ends to 
give the face of the photographer the priv- 
ileged posit ion it has in the painted portrait and 
self-portrait as the locus of expression (o posi- 
tion it has partly because it is what tbe painter 
looks at much of the time he is making his 
picture). If in photographic self-portraiture it is 
the misc-i'ii-scdie which carries the weight of 
significance, and which occupies so much of 
the photographer’s thoughts, then one would 
expect that tlic face of the photographer in the 
self- portrait is not going to be the primary, or 
even nn important, menus of his self-revc la- 
lion: it will be nn a pur with everything else on 
the stage. 

This shift from Lhc subject to the stage-set- 
ting as a means of self- revelation explains why 
so many of these photographs seem to be only 
incidentally self-portraits, nnd also why they 
are surprisingly hard lo interpret: nnee the rep- 
resented face is not the primary repository of 
psychological insight, the spectator cannot 
draw so confidently on his natural ability tn 
"read'' ii face. Photographic self-portraiture is 
a more autonomous genre than at first appears 
with apparently very different aims and con- 
ventions. What this thought-provoking exhibi- 
tion fails lo do is give the spectator a firm lead 
in understanding what these may be. 


enrlicst practitioners, and this work would ben- 
efit from a production which exploited, rather 
than one which attempts to conceal, its exuber- 
ant randomness. A glance at the dramatis per- 
sonae reveals a list of characters, either "rear* 
or disguised, more appropriate to a Bedlam 
freak-show than to a drawing-room or bed- 
room comedy: a crack-pot scientist, a mad 
poetess, a smouldering critic, an eccentric Pol- 
ish professor, a quack-doctor, an Egyptian 
mummy, a crocodile, an absent-minded judge 
and a jolly Jack Tar. Most of these figures pop 
up and disappear tike a comic turns with only 
the most marginal relevance to the plot. This is 
a play which cries out for the radio style of the 
Goon Show rather than the restrained period 
comedy of this production. 


who witnessed mass-murder are now at least In 
middle-age. Their explanations of events are 
very simple: this was an issue between the Ger- 
mans and (he Jews, and there was nothing to be 
done. They explain to the persistent Lanzmann 
that Jews lived here once, and this was a bak- 
er’s house, that was a timber merchant's, and 
over there was a family of three little girls. That 
they themselves have appropriated these 
houses and shops, that they were first silent 
accomplices and later profiteers, is not per- 
ceived by any of the scores of Poles whom 
Lanzmann has given every chance to spenk. 

Lanzmann has also traced Rudolf Vrba, who 
escaped from Auschwitz; Jan Karski, the 
courier who had seen the Warsaw Ghetto with 
his own eyes and first brought to the Allies the 
incontestable evidence of the Nazi policy of 
experimentation; Richard Glazar and Filip 
MUller, among others, who survived ns auxil- 
iaries in the crematoria; Simon Srebnik who as . 
a thirteen-year-old was left for dead with n . 
' bullet in his head but none the less lived to 
climb out of a mass-grave. Interviewed, these 
men often b^ak down. In one lengthy se- 
quence, Simon Srebnik stands in a throng of 
Polish men and women yrho remember him as 
that thirteen-year-old, obliged td run errands 
for (he Nazis. His smile df bewilderment ns 

“f, ”S!U5-. HUfci 


comments and explanations as though he were 
not present, in itself justifies the film. . 

As for the Germans, "terrible times" they all 
say, without apology or remorse, as though 
they themselves had not made the times what 
they were. We are to believe that Franz 
Suchomel- his face, like his words, quite blank 
- had no idea of what was taking place in (he 
extermination camp where he had volunteered 
to work. The deputy commissioner of the War- 
saw Ghetto claims that (he purpose of his com- 
mission was to care for the well-being of the 
Jews, though this was admittedly impossible, 
and besides he was only twenty-nine, and a 
lawyer. “This is getting us nowhere, Herr 
Lanzmann", is his response on being chal- 
lenged. Everyone who interviews Germans of 
this type finds himself providing an outlet for 
men who refuse to take responsibility for their 
actions, prevaricating jf not lying. For the sake 
of the record, the historian Raul Hilbcrg has 
been. called upon to explain the background. 

"Das 1st aber sehr wlehtig", Lanzmann re- 
peats as he pursues some tiny detail which is 
not important in itself, but might add to the 
final picture. One more interview and surely 
the missing due will be at hand. Everything, 
we have to know about evil is shown here. 
Documentation like this ts whut will convert 
so much suffering into lasting significances 
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To the letter 


John Clute 


HARRY MATHEWS 

The Sinking of the Odrarick Stadium 

199pp. Paladin. Pa per hack, f 3.50. 

II 58608574 2 


Harry Mathews's third novel, The Sinking of 
the Odradek Stadium, first appeared in serial 
form in the Paris Review almost fifteen years 
ago. Cnrcanet made this extraordinary and be- 
guiling post-Modemisl fable available as a 
sepurate volume last year (197pp. £8.95. 0 
85635 572 0) and it now reappears in paper- 
back. 

It is not an easy hook to begin la read, 
(hough it becomes almost impossible in put 
down. Its difficulty, which lies in its language, 
eventually becomes its delight. With far more 
grace and concision than John Barth's Letters 
(1979), The Sinking of the Odrtulek Stadium 
tests to breaking point the conventions of the 
epistolary novel. Zachary McCa hex. an Amer- 
ican living in a baroque fever-d reuni of Florida, 
writes to his wife. Twang Panattapam, who is 
engaged in covert research for him in Italy. She 
writes in reply. Ornate, parasitic, obtuse, fat 
and gullible, Zachary is easy to understand 
from the start, though his dabblings in certain 
secret societies becomes, at times, impossibly 
recondite. Twang, on the other hand, as a na- 
tive of Pun-Num. an Asian land once colonized 
by Italy, boasts an English of delirious instabil- 
ity. "When Vi the erth sciscors u/s”, she writes 
to Zachary of their separation, "my all-crth is* 


Sense-makers 


— Anna Vaux 


DOUGLAS GLOVER, KRISTIEN 
HEMMERECHTS, DEIRURE MADDEN, 
DEBORAH MOFFATT, DOROTHY NIMMO, 
JAC1 STEPHEN 
First Fictions: Introduction 9 
255pp. Faber. Paperback, £3.95. 

0571 13ft079 


Since it consists almost entirely of interrup- 
tions, digressions and excuses, it is somewhat 
surprising that anything in Douglas Glover's 
“Dog Attempts to Drown Man in Saskatoon” 
makes any sense at all. None the less, it is a 
coherent and cleverly constructed piece which 
starts off as a story about why the narrator and 
his wife decided to separate, but ends up a 
story about , the impossibility of explaining 
either cause or effect. In fact, the narrator uses 
his discursiveness to turn the account of a run- 
of-the-mill series of events leading to divorce 
into a semi-philosophical debate on the sense- 
making structures of narrative itself. Although 
occasionally heavy-handed (Glover never mis- 
ses an. opportunity to signpost what he is 
doing), this fairly erudite wit is a nice touch in a 
volume devoted to writers who -on the whole 
prefer hot to play games with their readers, and 
take for granted the coherence of a form that 
hot all of them, are comfortable .with. ... 

; There are some sparks of comedy in Jaci 
Stephen's psychoanalytical charade “Blood 
! Relations'',- when a young girl, well versed ifi . 
> the lows of .Freudian symbolism; tries to pre- 
; empt heroNyn analysis. lt is a joke that has been ' 
' made before , b ut Stephen plays with it os such , 
using the o(d jokes as new weapons ii\ a pec- 
uliar battle of wills that is hever quite resolved , . 
She is less dexterous In avoiding the obvious in 
: her second slOry, here, "The Other Side of 
Summer*, laden with religious markers, it 
traces the narrators changing relation Ship with - 
a woman who is obsessed with building a wall. 
Part of the problem is that what Is comic in 
"Blood Relations" is used seriously here, and, 
haying laughed before, we arc npt easily con- 
vinced by a crude symbolism that reaches its 
conclusion far: too. quickly. 

Hurried revel a lion ,in fact, is the downfall of 
many of these stories^ The much-loved uncov- 
ering of a hidden reality be heath the familiar 
frequently proves difficult to handle. The ex- 
ception is Deirdre Madden's beautifully writ- 
ten novella “Hidden Symptoms", the storyof 
three Belfast characters who find “too much 
reality . . . hard to bear”. Madden is more 
concerned with how the truth is hiddei^ih&h > 


In and out of the boue 


slop (misiry), such misyry me wun hicr-em via. 
I'm siniiliar I am eating a horpse." 

There arc dozens of pages of this. At first it 
seems incomprehensible, a joke about the na- 
ture of the epistolary novel (hat Mathews sim- 
ply takes too far. But slowly Twang's English 
begins to improve; her diction becomes in- 
creasingly deft, poetic, worldly-wise; she be- 
comes the heart of the book. But as her words 
become clear, The Sinking of the Odradek Sta- 
dium darkens into seeming lunacy. 

Twang and Zachary are on the trail of buried 
treasure, which they believe has been smug- 
gled centuries before from Medici Italy to hid- 
den burial somewhere off the western coast of 
Florida. In a steely counterpoint, as letters 
disastrously cross one another, the plot thick- 
ens with rococo finesse. Twang's antiquarian 
researches match like puns the daft arcana of 
the secret society Zachary has entangled him- 
self with. He has been duped. Appearances 
become impossibly confusing. (The reader will 
he helped, as well us heing reminded of the 
self-referring rexlunlily of the text, by the con- 
venient index which appears at the end of the 
volume.) Finally, in a wholly delightful 
fashion, the book ends by swallowing its own 
talc. Without revealing how, it might be noted 
that Mathews's title is an nernnymn for SOS. 

At the end, there is nothing left but the 
tetter. SOS is n play on words, and ultimately 
about nothing but itself. But, like words made 
flesh, both Zachury and Twang exhibit.an as- 
tonishing vitality, and infuse the book they 
inhabit with human joy. Theirs is a text to 
remember. 


Jill Neville 


COLIN MacINNES 

To the Victors the Spoils 

350pp. Allison and Busby. £9.95 (paperback, 

£4.95). 

085031 6707 

All Day Saturday 

162pp. 

07012 10125 
June in Her Spring 
192pp. 

0701205987 

Hogarth Press. Paperback, £3.50 each. 

England, Half English 

208pp. Hogarth Press. Paperback, £3.95. 

0701 2 0597 U 
GRAHAM MclNNES 
Humping My Bluey 

223pp. Hogarth Press. Paperback, £3.95. 
0701205946 


with how it is revealed. Indeed, for her suffer- 
ing protagonist Theresa, art has nothing to do 
with revelation at all, but is part of a general 
process of mystification carried out by the in- 
telligentsia to justify their llitism to them- 
selves. As Madden's chief means of disclosure, 
however, the dialectic of art and reality is more 
than just a moral issue, and abstract argument 
proves as central to personal identity as the 
dilemmas it is seen to obscure. Written with a 
maturity that is rare in. this volume, “Hidden 
Symptoms” is a serious and impressive story; 
and Madden's language bristles with the frus- 
trations and deceptions of her characters. 

First Fictions is notacoherent collection, nor 
is it meant to be, but as a showcase for young 
writers i t is surprisingly uniform. Themes recur 
and difficulties repeat themselves. Too often 
complexity becomes ambivalent, simplicity 
banal, and stylistic daring (though not a great 
feature) is bought at the cost of substance. 


"Takes you into the searing world of coffee 
bars, motor scooters and jazz clubs”, gasps the 
blurb on an old paperback edition of Absolute 
Beginners by Colin Machines. We may smile at 
such dated innocence, but the novel does not 
date much, though irrepressibly innocent and 
fizzy with youthful invincibility. Hence the re- 
cent film, and reissues this year of all Mac- 
Lnnes's "London" novels, City of Spades, 
Absolute Beginners and Mr Love and Justice, 
in an omnibus edition from Allison and Busby 
(£12; paperback, £6.95) and in Penguin (£2.50 
each). 

It was the attention given to the film 
which presumably motivated the publishers to 
also reissue Maclnncs's lesser-known novels 
and his not-bad collected journalism. Of all his 
novels, including the three about low-life Lon- 
don. the best is City of Spades, a book so yeasty 
it is impossible to believe it was written by the 
same man who churned out To the Victors the 
Spoils, June in Her Spring and All Day Satur- 
day. There is something lifeless about these 
conventional novels, despite their resolute 
craftsmanship. Maclnnes found his voice, his 
creative energy and pulse only when he wrote 
from the heart of that boue into which his 
lifelong nostalgie had led him. 

When Angela Thirkell went to Australia 
with her second husband in 1919 she brought 
with her her two sons from a previous marriage 
to the singer James Campbell Mclnnes. Gra- 
ham Mclnnes and Colin Maclnnes were so 
opposite in character that together (like the 
brothers in the Patrick White novel) they could 
form a “solid mandala". Colin of course was 
the outsider (even down to the “a" he added to 


Front-line fantasies 


Carol Kino 


M.J. FITZGERALD . 

Rope Dancer 

158pp. Picador. Paperback, £2.95. 
0330292005 


While male authors get to travel the wide world 
for material, women get stuck at Home with the 
emotions. That’s the commonplace, at least, 
and Ropedaricer* M . J. Fitzgerald's first collec- 
tion of stories, begins by seeming ho exception. 
These mostly fantastic t ales of love and sexual- 
ity nrethick with that battleground's well-worn 
themes (slrugg|e of Wills, games, loss of self, 
entrapment), with men and women Wearing 
vigtor/victim hats.d la Joan Rhys. Some of the 
stories, particularly those that purport to be 
about “real" situations, aren’t entirely success- 
ful- “Perspective on the First Ybu'\. for inst- 
ance, the. memoir of a first affair; seems only a 
step away from the Journal; And the nasty 
chess mqtch of “The Game”, y?jierri a ybujig 
girl leams to bpst qn old m{ap for the winner’s 
: “treat’ 1 in the bodfoooi, looms fob obviously: as 
p Symbol: / v,!" . ■ / \ m- i. 1 

• 1 Filzgcrqld is at 1 Her host; when slid Wjs gp of 
the world completely and creat^ai aljerna-.: 
live reality based on nietaphar an'd syml^l. In 
“Falling Sickness" u girl raljs.repeaiddly'i from 
her high balcony for an alluring ; nijan in the 
crowd below, who is never there to catch her. 


in the realm of fantasy, are easily satisfied - she 
grows larger breasts for him, changes height, 
becomes a man - until he insists on folding her 
Up in a cardhoard box for storage, and thus 
destroys her. To see figures of speech so physi- 
cally enacted gives these works a startling 
power. 

As the images enlarge into complete land- 
scapes arid the characters become more arche- 
typal, the action grows enthralling enough to 
resist analysis, while being laden with rich 
material for it'. The heroine of “Mystery Story” 
finds herself on a train, naked under a fur coat, 
with a disappearing book and a hat that’s some- 
times a cat, enacting scenes she has already 
glimpsed from the windows. A child’s growth, 
in “Phebican", is stunted by a Weight hung 
from the sky on a chain twined with fascinating 
flowers, which she is forced to study. There’s a 
wonderful retelling of the Eurydice myth; and 
, in "Glass", the longer final piece;. Fitzgerald 
builds a whole universe and sets her characters 
. - loose j|i it on voyages of self-exploration. The . 
<X)Hec{ ion is uneven, but the final impression - 
a heady tush of language symbolism and ac- 
■ tlPR h Jj' strength and exhilaration 


■ jbdS?] 5 , ! of thc third 'Stan 4. magazine 
3 m S m tutorial ' Short’ Sfory Competition are 


UVIU1. , IMIU la liwwr Xlbpw tu vaiui IIUI . 

Tn ,J Crea * -h bia nVde ftj j 


> Angelij Trevor Story, Entry 

• . Or twb Tnlernatlanal Reply . 

' > ' GoiipOnij '‘should be' i, included) . from Stand 
, Mdgaiibe ghprf-Sfofy! Combetltion, T9- Hal- 
^T^P9,^|hwcastleon T • 


the family name). Graham, the insider if* 
conformist, wrote with utter naturalness aU 
his conventional self. The Road to GundtJ 
the story of his boyhood, has become si 
thing of a classic. 

Graham's Australian boyhood was enviable 
despite an embarrassingly ineffectual step! 
father and a mother too exotic for Melbourne 
When lie brought a friend home they had ip 
face the ogre: 


Arc you enjoying yourself Eric? 

The time’s just flying, Mrs. Thirkell. 

Time flics; you cannot; ihey go too fast. 

Er . . . . 

Asplce faclem. Come come, where’s your Latin? 
Um - I think maybe it’s lime .... 

Not in the least. Have some more barley water. A 
house full . a hole full , you cannot gather a howl EuD 
Later ... I heard a pnl say: Is his Mum dotty? 
No, but she’s very highly educated. 


Being Angela Thirkell's sons, and related to 
Burne-Jones, Kipling and Stanley Baldwin 
may have taken its toll, but it also gave the boys 
an entrde into a grander milieu than their own 
fairly dismal home, with its undercurrents of 
disappointment and planned escape. Their 
illustrious mother did leave in ihe end, and 
Graham went to Canada to find his father. Bui 
he had fourteen years of Australian boyhood 
under his belt. Humping My Bluey, also re- 
cently reissued, continues his Australian auto- 
biography, covering the adolescent years. His 
simple desire to succeed and his attitude toihe 
girls (good and bad) of the period are described 
with enchanting brio and even art. Humping 
My Bluey is so fresh there is a sea breeze faintly 
tinged with eucalyptus blowing on to the fare 
of the reader: this is middle-class Melbourne 
"enchanted by distance, intact, before the rot 
set in”, to quote Barry Humphries’s introduc- 
tion to the Hogarth Press reissue. 

Life turned out to be consistent in that Gra- 
ham made the brilliant career he planned, cul- 
minating in his being made Canadian Amb^ 
sador to Unesco in Paris, with a successful 
marriage to an Australian girl. And Colin: the 
last time I saw him he was standing contentedly 
in the shadows of the French pub in Soho, with 
no socks on. In All Day Saturday, he bast 
portrait of a vain and melodramatic woman 
which could well be Angela Thirkell (but with- 
out the talent). That she desires a younger man 
is held up for our ridicule and his disgust. Shcs 
thirty-eight years old. This novel reads like an 
early effort, but was in fact the last of 
Innes’s novels to be published. There are fe» 
signs of the gamey writer he could be. As * 
record of a fortunate section of Austral 
rural society in the 1920s, with its colloqiu ■ 
isms and local celebrations, it is an aourai 
enough picture; both it and/itue in ^ er ^P n ^' 
however, have the thinness of boyish fantatf- 
There is little of that drenching sense of w 
surrounding landscape which the pag es °jL - 
ham Mclnnes's autobiography exude. I 
is a passage in Humping My Blue )'* in 
Graham walks on top of a dangerous 
tower and sings “It Had to be You 
prosperous sheep farms below, which 
slightly re-worked in his brother’s nove ■) 

In Her Spring contains a subplot which is a 
acknowledgement of the closet hojnosew it 

of the period; this is remarkable in a 

brow novel published in 1932. Fofft? * 
the Spoils, for all the intelligence and even 
which have gone into h, is • < *»« 
mopping up after the Allies force tn 
Army back towards the Rhine. love( j 
. When Maclnnes wrote about wna 1 
-a dive in Soho, a ponce’s flat in the ^ 
the consolations of jazz - the words 1 
over the pages. In the hilarity of City S 
With its street fumes, its aeknowledg ^ 
What is exasperating and what is n( ? , . ^ 

Africans and West Indians who jej/a* 

pages, Maclnnes made his coup- t 

is a perpetual joy; as Is the P icttl f® ° yvftS 
more compartmentalized than it ,L r (j 

more' outcasts in it for this born rtot yned 

gravitate towards. There are some ^ 

policemen, to be sure. mostly Mdtes, '" 

these flaws don’t stop the flow. 

. So instead df damning with famtpr ^ 

lesser Works, let us 'pmise the g, a duh 
. children of Maclrines’s Spades are ^ 
Lloridon blacks. Who Is w r J*J n ® 
vyorld With anything like his d$gr 
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Locker-room anomie 


Ch ristopher Hitchens 

RICHARD FORD 
TheSportswrlter • 

381pp. Collins. £10.95. 

000271745X 

(have a friend who finds all sport utterly null, 
and who edits a reasonably cerebral weekly 
magazine in Washington. He doesn't want the 
doorman and the building staff to consider him 
asnob, so each Monday morning he bounds in 
vith a cheery cry of “How ’bout those Skins" 
(I'm not sure even now whether this salute is 
supposed to end in an exclamation mark or a 
question mark). With this formalized obei- 
sance to our local football gladiators, the 
Washington Redskins, he says he gets by. 

The charm of Richard Ford’s narrator, 
Frank Bascombe, lies in the easy way that he* 
iks sporting argot as a means of contact and 
exchange; a universal male idiom that can melt 
unease and establish common interest. He 
doesii even though he knows it's phoney, even 
though politicians and other toadies do it, and 
even when he suspects that the other party may 
care as little for sport as my ingenious friend 
does. This is a novel about how tough it is to be 
3 man, and Bascombe won't miss a chance to 
make things easier if he can help it. 

Widely touted as “a novel of alienation", 
JheSportswriier is more properly to be read as 
a protracted account of anomie. There is no 
“sodal" dimension to it - the characters are all 
friendless, bored, atomized and otherwise un- 
Dlnsioned. It is this very emptiness that they fill 
with chatter; often, with sports chatter. There 
sa peculiarly well-done passage in which a 
dsaslrous Easter lunch, bringing together 
friends and family in a slough of hypocrisy and 
fndwrrassment, is narrowly saved by a last- 
minute change of subject to the sRfe ground of 
m e upcoming championship. 

Many writers with keen ears find the trick of 
inarticulate dialogue a very hard one to bring 
w. I would say for Ford that he really catches 
'Mkmrled, tedious, repetitive agony of much 
®wrn American “conversation”. He also 
am ihe dull edge of menace that is concealed 
turgidity; the way that a too-often-used 
Ums } ian nan i e in a hopelessly confused sent- 
jw soften the prelude to pointless threat or 

Batcombe is a guy who has failed at being a 
toid, failed at being a writer and teacher, 
y well fail at the undemanding job of 
All he really wants is to be let 
“ a result finds that he is unex- 
failing even as a casual friend and a 
• * fcmtcatqr. The web of humanity, of 


human sympathy if you prefer ., 

■ TSITLT 1 •• n he is ™ 

S hc^ ng PrablemSar,5efromlhi! binary 

bm£££H=S£ 

pins 

to 56 rcad y for ihe 

“ hC C ° ntraSt belween the awful, art- 
~ P u ? ge in extract above 
seHU?i fac,I,ty is at least mildly un- 

ead "rn.H P 6 ™ 1 ” novei - Wien you 
f G t Fnday IS 8 s P ecial dfl y for me 
apart from the other specialness”, is this Ford 
fouling up, or Bascombe? 

Much of the story hinges on Bascombe's 
reiuctance, or refusal, to hear the confidences 
of a fellow divorcee who fears he mav he 
hornosexuaL When this man takes his ow/life, 
he leaves a message on Bascombe’s answering 

S? (s ° modern ) ‘n which he talks sudden- 
ly about a Newsweek picture of a plane crash: 

You might remember that. Frank, you can see all 
those people s heads in (he windows looking out It’s 

wh y ,h° me,hm ?- And 1 just can 't hc 'P tmtoliu 
what they must vc been thinking about, since they 
are a bomb. A big, silver bomb. ^ 

Not long afterwards, Bascombe watches a 
tram draw into a station, while 

Trainmen lean out the silver vestibules, eveins the 

S?th K alr0n ri ,kin P n0tlce of ,he ,wo wa fting ears 
r, d “ e Unfn,ercst - Theirs is another life I 

For the reasons given above, you cannot be 1 
sure if the second is intended as a semi-con- < 
serous echo of the first. But the interest of 1 
Ricli ard Ford is (hat he does make you wonder 1 
m that way, and incline to award the benefit of 
such doubts as occur. 

It turns out, ultimately, that Bascombe does 
care about something. He cannot get over his 
son s death from an unclassifiable and mystify- « 
mg “syndrome”, and simply doesn’t want to be 
vulnerable to such a loss ever again. He seems - 
half-surprised at the undramatic conclusions J] 
that result from such a determined line of _ 
reasoning; at the large number of shallow and 

tolerable options that are available to him. The 

Sportswriter, then, is a rather well-wrought 
account of the rewards and punishments for „ 
letting go, and of the temptations of indiffer- j™ 
ence and mediocrity. It also illustrates some of _ 
the dangers and paradoxes that attend the 
effort to bring these overlooked qualities to 
life. M It 


More Tomfoolery 


David Profun io 

BOB COLEMAN 

The Later Adventures of Tom Jones 
345pp. Bodley Head. £10 95 
0370 30755 fl 

Although it has been turned into n play, a film 
a chapbook and more than one opera. Tom 
Jones has never been treated to a sequel. To 
attempt such a thing for your own first novel 
might seem a folie de grandeur, but Bob Cole- 
man’s book is a considerable achievement by 
any standards, true to the spirit and tenor of 
ridding s original, and suitably racy in its own 
nght. 

When the story resumes it is May J774 and 
Tom is the squire of Paradise I lull and a bit of a 
ocal hero, having emulated the active benevo- 
lence of Allworthy and settled into a prosper- 
ous routine. His beloved Sophia is dead, but he 
has three children - his heir, the reptilian 
Hacksem, a rackrem with designs for indus- 
trializing the estate; Rob, n chip off Hie old 
block, who drifts away to become n privateer- 
and the bcuuteous Amelia, n paragon of edu- 
cated femininity. But on the eve of his forty- 
fourth birthday, Tom finds the itch to travel 
has not deserted him. 

His interest in Tory politics prompts him to 
snip off to Maryland as secretary to the blim- 
pish Lord Sufflcy, whose libidinous spouse has 
certain of our hero's undiminished 
abilities, but once in the colonies he becomes 
enbroiled in (he revolutionary underworld. 
The action shuttles easily between America 
and England, where, in his father’s absence, 
Hacksem joins forces with Lawyer Sinamore 
and contrives to dispossess Amelia, poison the 
reputation of the hamfisted Parson Adams 
(her admirer, and son of his more famous 
father) and murder the goodly Dr Janies, trus- 
tee of the estate. 

Adams, Amelia, the doctor's widow und 


Jokes beyond belief 


Mrs Limcslices the housekeeper flee to Lon* 
don where they solicit the help of Dr Johnson 
to find Squire Jones, the villains in vigorous 
pursuit, egged on by the indestructible Blifil. 
Meanwhile, in the colonies Tom has fallen fora 
lustrous widow named Angela Wilson, who is 
active in Ihe cause of Independence, his own 
rather abrupt conversion to which is motivated 
more by desire than by principles. The Secret 
Service dispatches its swaggering Captain 
Whipsblood to nail them both, Adams and 
Amelia pursue a perilous journey in his wake, 
and before loo long everyone gets his just 
deserts. J 

Diverting as it is, Coleman’s novel is no 
cheapskate period-piece parody, and if its 
eight books cannot aspire to the architectonic 
shapeliness of its forebear, it none the less 
offers a plot that is well sustained and nicely 
executed. Coleman manages a consistent 
narrative voice, cultivating the reader with 
authorial prefaces and choric interpolations, 
and the moral concerns nre, to n certain extent 
of a piece with Fielding's own. There is « fair 
amount of swiving along the road, but sexunl 
romps arc not overdone - ns with the original, 
nn impression of concupiscence is achiever] 
without very many Indies actually being 
brought to bed. B 

If it has not the massive imagination of John 
Barth s The Sot-Weed Factor, this has at least 
the quality of authentic eighteenth-century 
pastiche, especially in the axiomatic style that 
is now difficult to reproduce without the 
tongue rupturing the cheek. Coleman's asides 
are often nimble and willy (“Alasl I see too late 
that vices are but footmen to the great couch of 
sorrows”) and there are few anachronisms, 
though it might be thought that hunting ducks, 
tying on sidewalks, and totalling one's impress- 
ions would have been experiences less than 
common for most eighteenth-century Enslish- 
men For all that, he has cooked up an alia 
podnda of luslings, deceits, mystery and 
mayhem that should satisfy many an appetite. 


Roz Kaveney 


ELLEN G ALFORD 
The Fires or Bride 

229pp. Women's Press. £8.95 (paperback 
£2.95). 

0704350106 


The granny of invention 


jMjjg ny Sattin 
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called Cora. When Boyd moves into the other 
part - his grandmother's front bedroom - it is 
inevitable that he will have to confront the 
past, as well as sort out his present. 

A sense of the inevitable drives most of (he 
characters in Hotel Bellevue and works against 
(he impact of the neatly constructed narrative. 
The prediqtability is partly explained by the 
way Thomas Shapcott loads his descriptions, as 
when, for instance, Boyd describes Cora as a 
“spoiled daughter of someone in the profes- 
sions, slumming it for a bit ... . When she got 
tired of the lentils and mung beans there would 
be a full fridge at home.” By the end of the 
novel Cora has made peace with her father 
(who raped her), and he gives her a red Mazda. 
By the end, also, Boyd realizes that his hostility 
was suppressed lust. Characters are predict- 
able. also, because they suffer well-tried 
psychological problems, are driven by familiar 
and primitive devils. Significantly, it is Boyd’s 
wife Marie, and the characters who trace her 
descent into despair, who seem most effective 
and memorable, perhaps because they don't 
have to carry the main narrative. As for the 
hotel, it never really becomes more than a side 
issue and catalyst. 

. Hotel Bellevue, like Shapcott's earlier 
novels, especially his most successful, White 
Stag of Exile, is a vigorous and energetic piece 
of writing. At its centre are some serious arid 
sensitive meditations on the past, and the price 
|tiH .to pay fpf /tj vm' .Ti ", •) 1 rr i 


It is always risky to write a comic novel based 
firmly on a system of beliefs. Often the jokes 
will not be especially funny to those who do not 
share the beliefs, and at whose expense many 
of the jokes may accordingly be made. The 
only answer is to make the jokes very funny 
indeed, and on the whole Ellen Galford man- 
ages this - a good thing, since she is wri ting not 
only from a lesbian feminist standpoint, but 
also an (adoptive) Scottish Nationalist one. In 
the latter case, she has an exemplar to follow: 
Compton Mackenzie. The book is full of jokes 
about the half-baked intervention in the eco- 
nomy of the islands by sentimental American 
descendants of those driven from them, and 
about the attempts of the local minister Murdo 
MacNeish to impose a rigorous Calvinist 
morality on the place. Galford's lesbian femin- 
ism, however, prevents her from merely fol- 
lowing her model. In contrast to Mackenzie, 
the men are either comic butts or more or less 
nonentities, and the women get the good bits of 
dialogue and action. 

However, the cosiness of knowing that she 
has a captite and willing audience of the like- 
minded encourages a certain sentimentality in 


Galford’s writing - particularly in the love 
scenes belween her central character, the 
sculptor Maria, and Catriona, the island's dan 
chieftain and GP, who is the dominant figure. 
There are rather too many joky fomblings after 
drunken and over-rich meals, a little too much 

they were not divided” coyness. This sen- 
timentality also leads to adegree of self-indulg- 
ence in the matter of structure. First we have a 
visiting telejournalist sent to the remote island 
of Cad leach to do a programme on ancient 
survivals there and to get her away while Ihe 
rest of the news team cover a beauty contest; 
then we have a flashback to Maria’s arrival on 
the island ten years before; then a further flash- 
back to ihe Middle Ages and the preservation 
against the forces of Rome of a particularly 
apocryphal Gospel; then reversion to the main 
tune-span of the novel, and finally the present, 
rhis is not an especially elegant solution of the 
technical problems of giving us information 
and winning our sympathy. 

But Galford frequently wins bnck our good 
wU by the quality of her humour and hercomic 
timing. There is a running gag in the rela- 
tionship between Catriona and Maria about . 
the Gothic fantasy that bedevils a particular 
sort of lesbian romantic writing; the off-hand 
but correct assumptions of the woman 
archaeologist Stoney about people’s sexual 
availability arc a fair comment on a particular 
amorous style; the jokes about sentimental 
Scot hshry could only be made by a believer. 
The Fires of Bride is a ramshackle but talented 
comic novel, which show* real promise of bet- 
ter structured and even funnier novels to come. 


“If we are ever to experience in English the 
serious practice of narrative ns the French have 
developed it", Frank Kerniode wrote of 
Christine Brooke-Ro$e’s 1975 novel Thru, "we 
shall have to attend to Christine Brooke- Rose.” 
Thru , along with Out, Such and Between, is 
now reprinted, in The Christine Brooke-Rose 
Omnibus: Four novels (742pp. Carcanet. 
Paperback, £8.95.: 0 85635 560 7). The TLS 
reviewers, while praising her . writing, have 
oftqii «re^ k ife,di$^ 9p$\> (h p 


reviewer wrote that "the greater part of the 
book is concerned with the actual workings of 
{the hero ■] mind, and this, though very 
ingeniously done, is exhausting . . . The 
reviewer of Such (1966) proclaimed it "very 
much a book for new-povel readers, who ure 

^ L° V, ’ hard work ‘ 11 is Highly inventive 
□nd highly organized.” , Readers new to 

' 1 J l * , ' , 1 ha Y c appreciated an intro- 

duction, which this omnibus unfortunately 
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With the brakes off 


J. H. C. Leach 

W. A. THOMAS 
The Big Rang 

180pp. Philip Allan. £19.95 (paperback, 

£8.05). 

08600.15*168 

The “Big has been so copiously chron- 
icled that it is necessary here to mention only 
three of its outstanding characteristics: the 
merging nf the functions of broker and jobber 
(with the introduction of “dual capacity”): the 
introduction of negotiated commission rales; 
und the permission granted to overseas finan- 
cial institutions to own British brokers or job- 
bers. or themselves to become members of the 
London Stock Exchange. One major conse- 
quence is the increasing importance of com- 
puterization, with the floor of the Exchange 
becoming correspondingly iess important ns a 
market-place. In The Big Bang W. A. Thomas 
has given us a useful overall survey of the 
chungus that are taking place. 

The "Big Bang” did not just happen - it was 
caused. Some of the most interesting chapters 
of the hook arc those on the events which led 
up to the irreversible transformation of the 
City of London. The most imporant of which 
arc the growth - bigger and faster than could 
ever have been imagined - of the Eurobond 
market, which largely bypassed the truditionui 
London stockmarket (the author might have 
emphasized this rather more strongly): the in- 
creasing realization that the world was becom- 
ing a twenty-four-hour market-place, with 
London (thanks to Greenwich) conveniently 
placed in the pivotal position; the modest size 
of even the biggest firms in London when com- 
pared with rivals in the United States or Japan; 
the fact that the London Stock Exchange had 
for a long time been run along the lines of a 


gentlemen's club, in a world where not every- 
one could be relied on to play according to the 
codes of Eton or Oxford: these, and other 
reasons, led to the referral in 1979 of the Stock 
Exchange's uiiliqiiuted Rule Book to the 
Office of Fair Trading. At this point, the Stock 
Exchange was (to put it coarsely) on a hiding to 
nothing; and the deal that was ultimately 
struck with the government, via Cecil Parkin- 
son, in 1983 at least did something to save its 
face and give it time. 

With astonishing speed and (it may be 
argued) indecent haste London merchant and 
clearing banks queued up to do deals with 
stockbrokers and jobbers. Extravagant prices 
were puid by sophisticated people for goodwill, 
for “people" and for businesses. These were 
based on multiples of earnings made in a high 
profit, bull -market era, predicated upon fixed 
commission rates. But the corporate financial 
results of such deals have yet to be seen, 
though in human terms there have already 
been casualties among recipients of the loudly 
touted “golden hellos”. 

The author gives a full, if rather dry, 
account, with some useful documentation, of 
how all this has come about. He even de- 
scribes, if briefly, the fortunes of Automated 
Real-Time Investments Exchange (ARIEL) 
which, in 1974, foreshadowed in methodolo- 
gical and technological terms so much of wluit 
has, now taken place on n much larger scale. 
Having been personally involved in some of 
the events described, I can vouch for the au- 
thor's accuracy. Part of the success of the book 
lies in the way in which it has avoided (he 
temptations of using anecdote or personalities 
to illustrate important general themes. 

In a thoughtful conclusion, the author right- 
ly reminds us that the government's original 
purpose in fostering change in the City of Lon- 
don was to Increase competition, to preserve 
its role as a major international financial cen- 


Oracular warnings 


Tim Congdon 


HENRY KAUFMAN 

Interest Rntc-s, the Markets and the New 
Financial World 
258pp. Tuuris. £19.50. 

1850430365 


Henry Kaufman is the most influential finan- 
cial commentator in the world. His views are 
followed with such respect and avidity that, 
when he changed his mind about the American 
bond market on August 17, 1982, it led to the 
most dramatic fall in bond yields ever seen. He 
has been thinking about and analysing finan- 
cial markets ever since he began working in a 
bank In 1949. After a later spell at the Federal 
Reserve Bank. of New York, he joined Salo- 
mon Brothers in 1962 and is now their chief 
.economist. 

Until ; recently all his work had taken the 
fpini of circulars i6c1i£nts;’talks and speeches; 
Congressional testimony and occasional news- 
paper articles, lntertst Rates, the Markets and 
the New Financial World Is his first book. It 
[ would perhaps have been better entitled more 
briefly The j View Financial World, as much of it 
devoted to Kaufman's reflections on the' 
..countless financial inhoYatfons that have. 
;occurred in |he 1980s. ■ 

I Mo*l these re flections are critical. Kquf- 
I . main describes the proliferation oflnew instru- 
; mpnts, the greater interdependence of markets ' 
and. the increased refinement of techniques 
with clarity and excitement, but also with con- 
siderable and undisguised anxiety. He sees 
monetarism and financial deregulation as two 
particularly corrosive forces, but his greatest 
fear is that the growth of debt in the United' 
States is excessive, dangerous and unsustain- 
able. ’ 1 1 . ' 

' He shows, for instance , that the ratio of debt 
Id national income hus risen sharply in (he past 
few years. Moreover, ihe published official 
. numbers “understate matters, because there is 
a sharply expanding hidden debt for which no 
aggregate data ore available”.' This includes 
“futures, options, interest-rate swaps, curren- 


tre, and thus to create new opportunities for 
British financiers. He points out that manage- 
rial and financial risks faced by the new con- 
glomerates are far harder to control than they 
at first appeared. New regulatory structures 
will have to be devised and applied. Foreign 
ownership of firms will introduce a new inter- 
national dimension, The full impact of tech- 
nological advances has yet to be compre- 
hended - and satisfactorily implemented. One 
may ask whether the Government and the 
Bank of England will find themselves having to 
exercise responsibility without also being able 
to wield adequate power or impose adequate 
sanctions. In a notorious speech in 1983, Jacob 
Rothschild quoting Disraeli, said “I have ever 
been of the opinion that revolutions are not to 
be avoided." What the eventual outcome of 
the present one will be only a clairvoyant 
would care to hazard, though in London the 
going may prove to be especially tough among 
(he over-populated market-makers in gilt- 




edged securities. Will excess capital su«elm 
the market in good limes - and out again Z 
interest rates rise? Will the survivors be $1 
who grasp the importance of laying off A?, 
with the greatest speed and efficiency? p* 
reader of this book will at least be J 
equipped to form a reasoned judgment bud 
upon a considered discussion of the facts » 
they are so far known. 

The Economics of Nonprofit Immkv 
Studies in structure and policy (423pp (V oM 
University Press. £35. 0 19 503709 X) edited bj 
Susan Rose- Ackerman has recently been pub 
lished. The book consists of twenty-two 
essays subsumed under seven categories: Gov- 
ernment failure. Contract failure and informa- 
tion asymmetry. Entrepreneurship and profes- 
sional control. Charitable deduction, Govern- 
ment grants. Fundraising and Corporate ux 
benefits. 


nnce companies, and lines of credit", all of 
which have blossomed (or, as Kaufman would 
say, ballooned) in the New Financial World of 
the 1980s. 

The tone of the remarks suggests strong dis- 
approval of some of these products and, by 
extension, of recent innovatory trends in 
American finance. This disapproval becomes 
explicit later when Kaufman criticizes futures 
and options because they foster unjustified ba- 
lance-sheet expansion; the widespread adop- 
tion of loans at floating interest-rates because 
they transfer risk from the tending institutions 
to the borrower, thereby undermining judg- 
ment; and the decline in equity issues because 
it has forced corporations to rely more heavily 
on borrowing. Kaufman is nostalgic for the 
safe, stable and debt-averse 1950s and early 
60s. Indeed, towards the end of the book, he 
says frankly that “the nearest we came to an 
optimum investment climate Was in the early 
1960s, say 1962-63". The United States was 
then characterized by “economic moderation - 
moderate growth, moderate unemployment, 

; sqme unused physical resources, and price sta- 
bility"/ 1 / 

It is nbt an exaggeration to regard Kaufman, 

' on the basis of these. views, as Something of an 
old fogey. Tins conies as a surprise. He has 
been uniquely alert in interpreting the implica- 
tidns of financial change for interest rates and 
: bond investment, and it has been this flexibility 
of miitd and freshness of insight that, has 
marked, him off from run-of-the-mill Wall 
; Street analysts. But, in the end, he is suspicious 
of the new methods and sceptical about the 
new tools!, ■ ■ ;* 

This book is therefore much more con- 
troversial than it might secni. For jt means that 
(he leading financial commentator of our time 
is worried about the dominant financial (nudk 
in the main industrial countries. If Kaufman is 
right, Britain is' taking risks /with the Big Bang 
reforms of its CUy instituiidhshnci we should 
not hurry to imitate other aspects of the finan- 
cial transformation undergone by theUnlted 
Stales in the past decade. Althdugh his wam- 
ings apply mostly to the United States; they 
deserve to be read careful ly :in this • coqntry 
because of the radicalism and ambKioi) of the 
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A Patient of Dr Rycroft’s 

Today I am feeling comatic. 

After a tong night with Kit. 

But all love is infantilistic 
and even reactionary men 
have no sense of structure- 
even the most sensitive are incapable 
of lasting personal relationships. 

I regard all sex as masturbatory , 
there's no point in kissing or 'foreplay'. 

I have my language, you have yours. 

A lowerarchy is a hierarchy viewed from above. 

You laughed when you asked me 
‘Were you annoyed?’ 

and I answered ‘Annoyed? I was paranoid!’ 

Suffixes, prefixes? Who fixes them? I fix them. 

There’s iron in irony, although you smile. 

Socrates? How does he come into it? 

I don’t understand metaphors, 
semaphores and meaningless signals. 

‘Getting something off my chest’ 
means a bra or a boyfriend. 

Thingsare things, and not other things. 

You’re surprised I call them ‘lovers’ - 
I have so many of them . 

Most, you say, would mistrust, distrust 
such casual encounters. 1 have no fear, 
once a teenage pillion rider on a wall of death. 

Just as I have no social shyness. 

At 10 1 decided to be Shakespeare, and a ventriloquist. 
At 17 1 wrote a poem identical with one of Verlaine’s 
and a melody identical with one by Rachmaninov. 

I could have been a great ballerina. 

I have telepathic powers. 

Freud* you say- ‘sexual overestimation of the ego’. 

But I have my effigies, and my own theory . 

' ’Psychically real internal figures’. 

I worked it out myself, 
with the help of two books, 
one by Reik and one by Reich. 

. I want to be a child analyst. V 

. Distelligent , sensa tioqful * miswanted - 
1 you smile at my vocabulary - but I still love cats. 

If there are ‘love-objects’ 

, in this world, they are cats. : 

; . i They are overetanding. 

; ’J'Allmqthersare sadistic. 

Y \y : j • . . . : ’ 

beaqrifuj.and an petressi 

7. : il also believe I can Find a pay. to be immortal . 

■■ N •' ’’ • 
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The powerlessness of the potentially powerful 
is hard for them to bear; and few have found 
themselves powerless as often as doctors, par- 
ticularly before the present era. Faced with a 
patient for whom nothing could be done in life, 
it remained to the doctor to show himself wise 
and powerful in the matters of death. He 
alone, as he believed, had the understanding 
and experience to decide its manner and time. 
This is a caricature of the doctor’s view of 
himself that still has currency. There are un- 
doubtedly physicians who so see themselves; 
*mt perhaps as a result of the extraordinary 
Mpansion of their capabilities within the ther- 
apeutic field, doctors are now at least as likely 
to see themselves as in need of some guidance 
where matters of ethics are concerned. This 
bas coincided with a move among moral philo- 
sophers towards practical issues, particularly 
those arising in medical practice, with a view to 
providing a few answers. Doctors are gradually 
vacating, and philosophers beginning to colo- 
otro. this fertile zone of perplexity and debate, 
why. after all, should a doctor imagine that his 
toUiitions are better than ours? Why indeed - 
™twhy should a philosopher imagine that his 
togumenls are better than our intuitions? 
c °uld it be that one kind of zealous profes- 
is in the process of replacing 

another? 

In his contribution to a new collection of 
entitled Moral Dilemmas in Modern 
wfcwie, an essay on the ethics of using chil- 
in clinical trials, R. M. Hare begins by 
Stong that those who appeal .to intuition 
not. use, such arguments if they re- 
abh ^ ^ at ma "y moral views that are now 
orient to us have been in some societies 
toostanlversally held: for example that cruel- 
i o animals, or even to blacks, does not mat- 
•Intuition, which education helps to 
' not to be equated with prejudice, 

1 h, e lps to erode; and it is doubtful 
U n: _ * su ch beliefs have ever been “almost 
• rern .^ ail V held 1 ! by educated people. It must 
rie J! 8 r ^ at ^ er of conjecture whether such 
nave indeed ever beep held by anyone on 
iieiJt h of * ntu ltion; rather*t|ian that of en- 
I, * ne cessity or .overriding convenience. 
sco U ‘Jttainly be bold to attribute.the sub- 
tooral ng ® of h ® art t0 the arguments of 
social ? ’..tophers,. A complex of factors - 
have : aI ’ ec P n oniiq and cultural - must 
[■ such ■ 1 sradualtyito the feeling that 
f .lophWi ^'*® rfe wrorig; it may be that philo- 
[ live formed part of that causa- 
L ^ i k jnst as, likely that it was' 

1 ffci tha . Hare's/ View seems to imply 

hr kte' philosophers, un- 
Ik, : . • 7 wjlj always lead to the same 


conclusion; but if it is true that intuitions vary, 
it is as true that the opinions of philosophers 
vary, both with time, and at a point within it. 

“If philosophy has any value, its value must 
lie in exploring with curiosity those tilings we 
already believe in our hearts and guts." The 
medical metaphor is, appropriately enough, 
Mary Warnock’s, and it goes to the heart and 
guts of a pressing question: what is moral phi- 
losophy for? On the Committee of Inquiry into 
Human Embryology which she chaired, she 
found herself trying to persuade her lay 
colleagues that, in Hume’s words, "morality is 
better felt than judged oF’: they, it seems, felt 
that morality should be judged of rationally, 
and expected her to supply, or at least to sift, 
the reasons. As she writes in Moral Dilemmas 
in Modern Medicine, she would “disagree 
entirely" with those philosophers who claim 
that “feelings alone cannot amount to a moral 
view, and that morality has to be a matter of 
reason”. Indeed, she writes, changing tack 
deftly, "the whole notion of reason, on the one 
hand, and feeling or sentiment, on the other, 
essentially opposed to each other, scents to me 
to be a mistake ... 1 don't see why u moral 
view cannot both he grounded in feelings and 
at the same time (in some suitably broad sense) 
be rational, or at any rate not irrational.” 

Reason and feeling, none the less, do notor- 
iously conflict: any resolution of that conflict 
cannot itself be made by reason, and in the end 
our intuitions are all we have to rely on, 
whether to provide the starting places, or to 
draw the reasonable boundaries, of reason. 
What then becomes of moral philosophy? If 
you accept that intuition is the final arbiter, 
what is the point of rational debate? Does the 
role of moral philosophy become to find justi- 
fications for “what we already believe in our 
hearts and guts", and is it then entirely con- 
servative? How can those who arc not happy 
with this conclusion, and who want to accept 
that intelligent discussion of moral problems 
can cause us to modify our opinions, reconcile 
this with a view that rationality has its - in- 
tuitively derived - limits? 

John Harris, the author of The Value of Life, 
aims to avoid these troublesome issues 
altogether. Harris's book covers many of the 
most familiar - as well as some less familiar - 
problems of modern medical practice, and 
does so from a strictly rational utilitarian stand- 
point. For him, morality concerns deeds, not 
the people who do them. The question: what 
sort of a man thinks it right to act like this? is 
never asked, because it is, for him, emptied of 
its moral import. It is simply the rational man 
who behaves as Harris prescribes, and the rest 
are prey to prejudice. This rational man, 1 
should add, finds himself thinking it acceptable 
to grow babies up to about a year old, in or out 
of their mothers’ wombs, in order to use them 
for spare parts. 

Actually the term he fixes is nine months, 
but it is not clear why. No magical significance 
attaches to the period, especially as many of 
the babies in the world he envisages will never 
be born at all, never having been in a womb. 
Now Harris sets, store by inviolable creatures 
called “persons”; if, however, you are not a 
person, Harris may use you for medical experi- 
mentation or cannibalize you for spare parts. 
Yet at nine months the human embryo is “far 
short of the emergence of anything that could 
be called a person”; and Harris is already com- 
mitted to (he view that to protect such “non- 
persons” where lives could be saved by their 
sacrifice is passively to commit murder. 

Why does Harris not follow his own logic? 
Could it be that even the rational man has his 
intuitions and prejudices? Intimations that he 
has, and that he is still sane enough to be 
troubled by them, crop up reassuringly 
throughout the book, like chocolate fudge 
cake in a health food shop. "Whether we 
should permit, for example, the growing, of 
clones to adult maturity as living organ 
banks ... is a question we cannot address 
here.” Cannot? Why not? This seems like just 
(he sort of question a book on ethics should be 
looking at rather carefully, once it h H s outlined 
the usefulness of having clones around for this 
sort of purpose. The utility is not .in dispute - 
the duestion is, is it good? . _ , 

. Asking the right question, especially when it 
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the answer is yes, we conclude that it is no 
different from its mother, and if no, that it may 
be treated like a laboratory animal. Yet a per- 
son is not an absolute. As Bernard Williams 
writes in the conclusion of an essay contributed 
to Moral Dilemmas in Modern Medicine, und 
which contains some subtle reflections on the 
different kinds of “slippery slope" argument: 
“almost all the characteristics associated . . . 
with being a person, such as the capacities for 
responsible action, for relations with others, 
for first-personal reflection, and so on, come in 
degrees. Moreover they come in different de- 
grees, and are not simply correlated with each 
other, nor with different ages, states of menial 
health, or other such attributes. This concept, 
despite its absolute appearance, will provide 
no firm basis for rules about killing and similar 
matters, and those who place faith in it arc 
deceiving themselves.” 

Harris's criteria for recognizing personhood 
from the outside (language for the lower anim- 
als, recognizing one's own reflection for (he 
talking ones) are open to both theoretical and 
practical objections, and are indeed mutually 
inconsistent. And even if this were not the 
case, wc would he no further forward, since 
there arc many things in life - animals and 
trees, for example, but also works of art or 
country houses - with which, though they arc 
obviously not “persons” like ourselves, wc may 
not be free to do wluit wc like. 

Michael Lockwoud, in one of the longer con- 
tributions to Moral Dilemmas, of which he is 
the editor, examines the question of what may 
be done to the foetus, and like Harris looks for 
the answer to the question, reasonably 
enough, in the foetus itself: when does it hc- 
come n person? or at least a human being? 
when does it first develop a brain? conscious- 
ness? He takes issue with Wnrnock because at 
fourteen days there is nothing like a nervous 
system to be seen. Yet perhaps wc should be 
asking not what sort of foetuses, but what sort 
of humanity, should survive. A baby may. us 
Harris argues, not be a “person”, but anyone 
who did not feel a repugnance at the thought of 
using it for experimentation would rightly be 
considered depraved. That feeling extends to 
the late foetus, and though the strength of the 
feeling diminishes as we go further back, it 
does so gradually, not by fits and starts. Where 
it fades out altogether is not a matter on which 
further neurological research will ever decide. 

At the outset of his book, Harris asks the 
fundamental question why we should value a 
human life at all. His answer, in brief, is that we 
should value it because the holder of that life is 
capable of valuing it. Perhaps those who are 
not ready with a better answer ought not to 
criticize those who are brave enough to make 
the attempt, but it seems to me that there are 
many problems with this from the outset. For 
one thing, try removing the indefinite article: 
not why should we value a human life? but why 
should we value human life? The answer now 
seems to be because we are capable of so 
doing, a mystical answer which is no more 
compelling than the contention that we should 
despise human life because we are capable of 
so doing. Then why should capacity for self- 
value be the basis of value? Because if I value 
myself and you don't, I will lose by it, so that 
there are prudential reasons for our behaving 
as though we valued one another’s lives. But is 
that why we value human fife? Then, what 
about those things we value which have no way 
of valuing themselves? And let us gloss over, as 
Harris himself docs, the difficulties, of actually 
determining which creatures do value them- 
selves. 

For a utilitarian such as Harris, maximizing 
years and minimizing suffering are absolute 
aims. He explicitly avoids the question why we 
value life, preferring to rest with the fact that 
we do so; but implicitly he accepts certain irre- 
ducible conditions for enjoying it. It is a famil- 
iar experience that in aiming to preserve some- 
thing, we end by destroying the qualities for 
which We prized it; if Harris does not know 
what it is (hat wc value in life, he cannot kriow 
at wlipt cost to such qualities it is right to maxi- 
mize the number and length of lives. 

What in practice often fed like moral issues 
in. medicine (urn on questions of dignity or 
respect; length of life and (he relief of pain 
merely happen to be more accessible criteria 
(sometimes excluding all others). It is a para- 
dox fliaf a book called ‘The Valiie of ZJ/e’dnds 


by leaving Ihe reader with the sensation that its 
author has no idea what actually makes life 
valuable. There is a sense in which its author 
seems to know the price - the cost - of every- 
thing. and the value of nothing. What it is 
about life that we value may be difficult to 
dcscrihc. let alone quantify, but that is not a 
good reason for leaving it out. 

In practice. Harris appeals to values beyond 
happiness. He concurs with the view that obli- 
vious happiness is not to be preferred to the 
relatively troublesome consciousness of nor- 
mal human beings. But why not? If it is relief of 
suffering we nrc worried about, why do we not 
fed happy about “happy pills”? Nothing in this 
theoretical scheme will give the clue. Why is it 
not positively immoral of the Government to 
permit sex outside nimriage, if by making it 
illegal it might discourage a practice which may 
increase the incidence of cervical cancer, the 
transmission of painful and dangerous dis- 
eases, and the resulting risk of death and de- 
formity in children? A drastic infringement of 
personal freedom, undoubtedly; but what is 
there in Harris's terms that makes freedom so 
much more valuable than the cost in lives and 
suffering? Is not the answer an intuitive one, of 
(he form that we just do not want to live in a 
world where such and such is the case? And if 
so, why not apply these arguments elsewhere? 
Ultimately, why (rent life and health as the 
ultimate thing? 

It is tint just in medical ethics that the awk- 
ward questions get neglected. Medical practice 
provides some good examples. It is easier not 
to hear something a patient is telling you be- 
cause it is impossible to fit it into any known 
clinical picture, or heenuse it is something ab- 
out which little can be done, or because, 
though important enough to the patient, it is 
something a doctor’s training leaves him ill- 
adapted to handle. Similarly, a writer's phi- 
losophy or his style becomes the focus of criti- 
cal attention because these are easier to discuss 
than the elusive subtleties which actually con- 
stitute his greatness; and since these profes- 
sional schemes for dealing with people or 
works of art are self-consistent, doubts must 
trickle in from elsewhere - which takes us back 
to Ihe heart and guts. 

Putting the ultimate value on avoiding suf- 
fering or death cannot be right. When every 
last ancient house in the country has been disfi- 
gured and broken up to minimize the risk, of 
fire, all dangerous sports have been banned, 
only hardened criminals drink wine, and every 
mountain precipice has been carefully railed 
off to make it safe for the family, we will feel 
that we have acted in accordance with moral 
imperatives, [n reality we will have robbed lire 
of much of its meaning, and it will be a world in 
which I do not want to live. How as as utilita- 
rian does one know what weight to attach to 
honour or dignity when weighing them in the 
balance against life-saving, with which they 
may often conflict? Knowing good from bad is 
not the product of argument, but the product 
of living. 

James Rachels's book The End of Life is a 
plea, in itself reasonable, for voluntary eutha- 
nasia; yet the stratagems by which he aims to 
establish his case display, to my way of think- 
ing, the weaknesses of the kind of utilitarian- 
ism both he and Harris espouse. The concern is 
with deeds only, not with their doers. Rachels 
is, in particular, anxious to “debunk” -three 
distinctions which hare been important in 
medical thinking: between intending and nbt 
intending (to kill), between using ordinary and 
extraordinary means (to keep sdihedne alive), 
and between action and inaction (killing and 
letting die). His way of "debunking' 1 the first 
turns out to be by reducing the mnttef to a 
triviality, banishing the agent from the descrip- 
tion of (he net . so that there is no moral import- 
Yet if we have a blazing row, ill the middle of 
which you drop tu the floor, whereupon I set 
about thumping you in the cliesl, it matters 
whether T am trying to kill you, or, in the belief 
thnt you have had a heart attack, to save your 
life. Equally, there is a felt difference between 
aiming to comfort and aiming to kill, even if the 
qng injection of morphine might produce 
cither effect. 

. The second distinction, says Rachels, is un- 
tenable because “we must. already have de- 
cided whether the use of the treatment is a 
good thing before wc can answer the question 
6f Xvh6th6r llle tr£dthieft( IS fcStfdattfinary”. 
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But every life that is saved is saved al a cost, 
and it is equally true that wc cannot decide that 
n treatment is a good thing until we know its 
cost to the patient in terms of pain and pro- 
longed suffering, and to others who might have 
benefited from a different deployment of re- 
sources. 

Of the third issue, killing and letting die. 
Rachels makes short work. “Killing is wrong", 
he writes, “because it puts an end to one's 
biographical life . . . . Bui notice that exactly. the 
seine ran he said about letting someone die" 
(Rachels' s italics). And exactly the same, one 
might add, can be said about dying, but that 
does not make it morally wrong; for it is not the 
consequence, a shortened life, that is wrong 
(however unfortunate), but the intention of 
bringing it about. 

There are four principal ways of describing 
our actions in this respect: killing, saving, let- 
ting die and letting live. Our intentions (or lack 
of intentions) can nisi* be described in four 
ways: we can intend to do something, not in- 
tend to do it. intend not to do it, and not intend 
not to do it. Thus there are al lenst sixteen ways 
of describing our intentions, or lack of them, in 
respect of another person's life, and in my view 
they represent sixteen different categories of 
•’mind'* one may have on the question - though 
they may. or course, overlap. Two points con- 
cern Rachel's argument. The first is this; “I 
intend not to let you die", like “I intend to save 
you", is a strong claim, and quite different 
from "I intend not to kill you" (or “I intend to 
let you live"); and if you were in mortal danger, 
your opinion of inc and of my moral worth 
would differ according to which intention I 
expressed. Further, while it is true that any 
principle blindly adhered to will lead to many 
ubsurdilics and misjudgments, a man who 
made it his invariable intention ulwnys to save 
everyone that it lay within his power to save, 
and never to let them die. would be a self- 
important busybody, hurrying about doing 
endless harm - morally a very different person 
from someone whose equally invariable inten- 
tion was never to kill but always to let people 
live. This suggests that "killing" and “letting 
die" cannot be treated as mbrally equivalent. 

The second point is this: the absence of an 
intention not to do something is clearly dif- 
ferent from the intention to do it: I mny never 
have formulated the intention not to go hang- 
gliding, but this is a very different state of mind 
from that of someone who has formulated (he 
intention to go hang-gliding and is standing on 
the edge of the Grand Canyon waiting to jump 
off. Thus even if the intention not to save were 
morally the some as the intention to kill it still 
would be truly one of the intention not to save, 
a vivid mental state quite different from the 
relatively foggy one of not intending to save. It 
may be argued that if ajnan does not intend to 
save, he kills none the less, but it cannot be 
argued that he Intends to kill. Since the moral- 
ity of his act depends on his intentions, they are 
' different .thoral. states, tnlsome cases it might 
.have been better if he had, after ajl, intended 
to kill, but that merely confirms the inoral 
'difference. '. .• 

•• It may. be objected that ft thus becomes in 
someone ’5 moral interests not to formulate in- 
tentions;: bill the intention rtpt to formulate 
Intentions is itself an intention. So, the objec- 
tor might continue, isit chance - whether or 
' hat you hav.e been forced by circumstance to 
'formulate an intention on, the matter or not - 
;■ That makes, the difference? I would not flinch 
- front this conclusion. In (he first place, this sort 
. of chance is an inescapable element in morality 
anyway - theyrongne^s of liotsavihg a drown- 
ing child depends on yyhether. you happen, by 
chance, to hear the splash. in thesecoud place, 
the moral issue scenfiss to he what sort of person 
you are - and this will be^ prior to whether you 
have the opportunity tp demonstrate it in any 
one case. And though- it may be repugnant ;to 
some .that chance should play any part 'in 
morality, it. is less repugnant than the plterna* 
live conclusion that there is no difference be- 
tween killing, and foiling die, with its implica- 
tion that there is no difference between the sort 
of person who fails toglvelo Oxfam and the 
man who sends them the famous food parcel 
combining a poisoned Danish pastry. 

The issue of killing and letting die is compli- 
cated, and Racheis’s dismissals ' are not com* 

plexily. Undoubtedly much suffenng.is caused 






because of the preference for letting die, and 
doctors may sometimes help to support a hope- 
less though painful existence for many months 
without anyone, least of all the patient, desir- 
ing it. when (hey could bring about a speedier 
and less painful death by killing. Whether or 
not there is a utility in having n principle {and 
indeed u law) of not killing, which might out- 
weigh such cases of suffering, is another mat- 
ter; but the deduction which is to be drawn 
from such problematic cases need not be that 
there is, after all, no difference between letting 
die and killing. It might be thnt in such cases 
killing was simply belter than letting die: furth- 
er evidence of tlicir lack of moral equivalence. 

One book which aims to convince us that 
killing often is better is Voluntary Euthanasia, 
edited by two of the cause's most tireless advo- 
cates. A. B. Downing and Barbara Smoker. Its 


that the whole thrust of medicine is “the sup- 
port of enfeebled, and coercion of outrageous, 
nature", and that in a sense man has already 
taken upon himself the task of deciding who 
shull live. But the benign nature of this abroga- 
tion comes more in question when one finds a 
doctor - in this case, Christiaan Barnard - 
writing, in a revealing image, of some imagined 
patient, denied the right to die, crying out “in a 
loud voice My doctor, my doctor, why hast 
thou forsaken me?' ” 

Inevitably intuition will play an important 
part in this debate. Prudence counsels against 
the hazards that legalizing euthanasia would 
bring, and it is true that we cannot make sure 
calculations of worth or dignity, pain or sor- 
row. Bui calculations are not what we need. 
Antony Flew, a pro-euthanasia contributor, 
ends his piece by insisting, with J. S. Mill, that 
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subtitle, Experts debate the right to die, 
ingenuously exposes the disingenuousness of 
its conception: a debate, but one which, we 
note, already assumes its conclusion, the right 
to die. Of the sixteen essays contributed, only 
two are opposed to voluntary euthanasia, and 
both are immediately followed by replies. On 
- the other hand, those two essays probably cov- 
er most of the arguments against. Yale Karni- 
sar, arguing on utilitarian lines, stresses the 
risks: for example that consent may not be 
effective, that the diagnosis may be wrong, that 
subsequent medical advances might have 
cured the disease, that there is a slippery slope 
to less desirable practices. To these points his 
fellow-lawyer Glanville. William? returns not 
; unfamiliar, though none the less convincing, 
replies. Lukie Gormally, on the other hand, 
takes. a non-utilitarian stand against the very 
idea of euthanasia, arguing that pain, misery 
and dependence cannot decide the ' worth- 
while nessoflife, which can only rightly be 
ended if death is romehow deserved. Perhaps 
the only sort of afiswer to this is a passionate 
statement of belief such* as Barbara Smoker 
gives here in reply. It is certainly good for us to 
be shaken out of a simple v)e\V that we can 
make an accurate calculation of the \vorth- 
whiteness of a human life: we can't, and we 
may always be wrong, whether about our own 
; or others* lives: But is it really more important 
to be certain than to act with compassion in the. 
hope that owe is right? And! find it hard to 
accept Gormaliy’s views that there dan be no 
sudi-thihg as loss of human dignity; rind that 
suffering is a|way$ spi ritual . Another' contribu- 
tor describes patients who ,l swnHpw Kleenex to 
suffocate themselves, or jerk tubes blit of their 
noses Or veins, in a cat-and-mouse gamfe’of life 
and death; which Is ^neither . miicihil not , 
meaningful . , . The classical depth-bed 
scene , whirl (s loving partings and sblertirt last 
words, Is practically a thing of the' past. In its - 
stead is a sedatedi comatose', betubcd object (| 
manipulated nniJ subcbtlsciqusi" ' ' - 


morality should not be “left in the domain of 
vague feeling or inexplicable internal convic- 
tion, but should be made a matter of reason 
and calculation". One can’t help feeling that 
this is the sort of view you end by holding if 
you are a walking encyclopaedia at the age of 
three. 

It is worth returning for a moment to Har- 
ris’s book, for his treatment of euthanasia 
raises an issue of general importance. He 
quickly brushes the old problems aside as a 
trivial distraction from the real concern - “the 
quite extraordinarily comprehensive” govern- 
ment euthanasia programme. You haven’t 
heard of it? Well, isn’t it true that funding for 
renal dialysis and transplant, or for open-heart 
surgery, 'is not limitless? A “sinister covert 
euthanasia” he calls it, but by his own argu- 
ment, is it not ip ass murder, perhaps compara- 
ble with one of the more appalling war atroci- 
ties? Later we learn that trying to persuade 
your wife to continue carrying your baby -is 
rape, that vptting foster parents - or gay pa- 
rents - before entrusting children to them is 
discrimination^. (natural parents are not .vet- 
ted), and that if you have reservations about 
abortion, . you are committed to believing that 
ail possible children should be conceived, 
where necessary by force. This last is not reduc - 
tlo ad absurd tun, but a sprt of intellectual slap- 
stick, the philosophy equivalent of lobbing a 
custard pie. Apparently it makes no difference 
how old the foetus is, or whether the' mother 
Was raped, Or the child 'deformed; instead of a 
flexible response based On the’ human variables 
r the development of the fpetus and the suffer- 
ing of the iqother - we have a sort of Catholi- 
cism in reverse. 

The position which both Harris and Rachels 
16 different degrees adopt takes no account of 
the’ given state of. things. Yet. how far, to ac- 
quiesce in; thriven stale of things is the quin* 
lessen tial problerp Of medical practice, and to 
say t^atv; actual circumstances should be 
ignored and- onlv '- Possible ' nutrtvnM rrinsi 



bring about a state of affairs than to those wfo 
do nothing to see it. once established 
versed. And Harris himself switches in and oy 
of this belief; for example, we are assured that 
there can he no objection to furnishing gay « 
single parents with children, since “we do qm 
compulsorily remove children from the care of 
n surviving parent when one partner hasdied' 

Yet four pages earlier we had learnt that a 
handicapped child’s life, though worth living 
was not worth bringing to life. Impeccable m 
jiidices, peccable arguments. 

The Value of Life is a systematic treatments 
philosophical issues confronting doctors, writ- 
ten for their enlightenment. None of the other 
books under review attempts its scope. Moral 
Dilemmas in Modern Medicine, being a collec- 
tion of essays by different hands, lacks compa- 
rable unity; this mny be part of its strength. 
Three of the essays in it are actually by doctors 
and one is by a lawyer; it is worth noticing the 
subjects they choose. While it is perfectly true 
that cryogenics will, as Harris points out. face 
us with some vexatious dilemmas, other 
theoretically less complex issues may often 
pose more humanly desperate conflicts: issues 
of truth-telling, of autonomy and of consent - 
those in fact which owe least to the “modern" 
in medical practice. Lockwood, who is a philo- 
sopher, goes further. 

Pursuing the relation between brains and 
persons, he examines the case of the teletrans- 
porter put into service by some Freddie Laker 
of the future. This would take a digital record 
of every molecule in your body, and transmit it 
to your destination, where it would form the 
basis for a perfect reconstruction from a 
“molecular bank". Unfortunately, according 
to Lockwood, this would not be you, a fan 
made explicit by the thbught that the “real 
you" might be left by accident still wandering 
around London, rather than demalerinlizingas 
planned. From this he deduces that a “human 
being cannot be me unless he has my brain, or 
at any rate some crucial part of my brain".This 
looks like bad news for Lockwood, who al tlx 
molecular level cannot be said to have the same 
brain now that he had when he wrote that 
paper. Surely personhood must consist in the 
relationship between things rather than i® 
things themselves, in the score, to odojK J 
musical metaphor, rather than the perform- 
ance? . . 

The lawyer is Iiin Kennedy and his subject * 
Mrs Victoria Gillick. His paper was wi»«“ ul 
the wake of the Court of Appeal decisiM. 
against which’ he inveighs, and in anticip*" 
of the ruling of the House of Lords . tu 
approach illuminates the fascinating b® 
lence of the lawyer’s attitude to consW 
Not for him the philosophical attempt!? 1 ™" 
it out to the bitter end; here he ' 
hopping on the train of an argumen 
seems to be taking him somewhere he ^ 
go, and hopping off it again when he 
take a Connection going somewhere 
is, after all, the best way to use a w'"-. 
where you want to go before you sta • ■ # 

he accepts that while it may be co 
hold that a girl who is too young to coiw 
intercourse is too young to consen 
traception, “it ignores the Well-recogfl 
that sexual intercourse will still take pla ; 

traception or no”. . ;r j thanih® 

Law is both in one sense more ngi ^ 
moral philosophy to which it may , ^ 
part -it needs cut-off points and fi P . ^ 

- and in another sense less so: i ^ 
preted by a process that reccgn^. ^ 
tuitively reasonable. Peter Skegg ^ 

Ethics, and Medicine treats of four m 

• of law in its application to metnw h ^ 
abortion, consent, euthanasia an rtci( i er aiioes 

; ; organs after death. 

on consent are part of a pl< cture ^ 

lucidly and economically delta | 5CJ jx- 

Skegg, and again the consent o n 
dally problematic. In the chap . jj-jlndjo*- 
sia, -Skegg further 

’ whjch is upheld in law, bet B ( 

omission; though her*. “ s * j nc ipl«s <5 

• appears that irt practice othe P 

‘ override, In the first place, ti 1 ® as la , 
to regular medical practice: u B 1 < j B otfS.-. 
guage, establishes a presump (o Skc^- 

fayour. But this principie. according , 

is itself Subject to a further i 

; ’ “reasonable" doctor’s practice. 

1 ..-is important. While the firstisdew* 0 


ence to the profession alone, the second is only 
partly a matter of what doctors themselves 
ihink: it is as much a matter of what the jury 
think they should think. In this way a change of 
view in (tie population at large is subtly picked 
up by the law without further cumbersome 
intervention by anything more than the intui- 
tions of ordinary men. 

The relationship between law and ethics is 
not a one-way affair. In Physicians, Law, and 
Ethics, Carleton B. Chapman suggests that 
medical ethics, as anything more than a self- 
protecting medical code, has come into being 
only during this century, and that the impetus 
[or this change comes largely from the growth 
and development of malpractice law, along 
with the technological advances that have fo- 
cused public attention on issues such as the 
oianagement of scarce resources and euthana- 
sia. The ethical effects of malpractice law are, 
lo say the least, ambiguous: is it moral progress 
that, as a result of the litigation to which Chap- 
man refers, doctors in the US are compelled to 
over-investigate their patients, while the cost 
of treatment has soared? One in five obstetri- 
cians in the US has reportedly given up practis- 
ing rather than continue to face the conse- 
quences of such litigation. A transition from 
the present fault, to a no-fault, system would 
indeed be a genuine ethical advance, one for 
which Chapman is enthusiastic. The adoption 
of the New Zealand experiment, whereby the 


government itself provides protection against 
economic loss from accidental injury to the 
person, regardless of cause, may in time prove 
to be an example of ethical revolution brought 
about by change in the law. 

One of the contributors to Lockwood's book 
of essays discusses professional secrecy, and its 
effect on patients: "Of course they wouldn't 
say, especially if things were bad", an elderly 
woman says as she returns from her visit to the 
outpatient clinic, “they've got that Oath, 
haven't they?" That Oath, the history of which 
Chapman traces in some detail, has precious 
little to do with ethics in the modern sense, but 
in Chapman's view no sort of code can suf- 
fice: “methods of moral thought are not the 
same as moral wisdom", and the mastering of 
theoretical ethics is no prerequisite for justice. 
Such things are the product of educated judg- 
ment and experience, which is why he is, in his 
urbane way, pessimistic about the manner in 
which education comes to doctors. 

More pessimistic still than Chapman is 
Donald Gould, whose book The Black and 
White Medicine Show: How doctors fail and 
serve their customers is obviously designed to 
create a few ripples in and out of the profes- 
sional pond. Gould is, as well as a doctor, a 
journalist, and his book, a trailer for which 
appeared in the Daily Mirror around publica- 
tion time, doesn’t get behind the stereotypes, 
and perhaps doesn’t aim to: this is a world 


Sans the “x” factor 
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KENNETH J. CARPENTER 

The History of Scurvy and Vitamin C 

288pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50. 
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The history of scurvy should have been short 
and sweet: from the time of Vasco da Gama 
onwards, it was common knowledge that once 
stops on irans-oceanic voyages had been at sea 
for a couple of months, sailors would start 
going down with tell-tale symptoms: spongy 
pans and a loosening of the teeth which made 
ating impossible, foul breath, stiff joints, in- 
flammation, purple blotches, acute soreness of 
skin, and extreme enervation culminating 
■a death. It was quickly found, however, that 
this disease, scurvy (scorbutus to learned 
physicians, “scarby" to Tudor, mariners), 
*o«!d disappear like a miracle, on landfall, 
wee its victims had eaten heartily of oranges, 
Ninons, limes, or other fresh fruit or veget- 
>bles. 

''toy, then, wasn't this the conquest of 
“ritvy? Why didn’t physicians recognize that 
skH foodstuffs contained some essential diet- 
: «y Ingredient (an “x” factor eventually to be 
vitamin C), and so pul paid to the dis- 
^*e for gooq? Why didn’t armies, fleets and 
fJ [P«litions automatically thereafter load up 
fruit and vegetables? Why did people go 
w suffering from scurvy till the present cen- 
Miy7 

These are the important questions posed, 
Intelligently answered, in Kenneth 
. fpenter'i well-researched and clear-headed 
pfcy.The real point is that historically things 
"never that simple. For one thing, open- 
clinicians .over the centuries were 
that no copper-bottomed cause 
sew** ? p P fialrec l 1° obtain between the pre- 
- “^absence of scurvy and particular items 
aW ,et “ rill Eskimos ate no fruit or veget- 
•JJ" m escaped the. disease. And in any case, 
J^«s .Well-prbvisione<i 'with lemon or lime 
j, succumbed (we would now say that 
properties had been destroyed by 
and storage). ; 

such complexities, medicine 
Of w, aD • • 1^ hnd.to reach for a deeper grasp 
W ‘ c * er theories of health and 
in^y. 1 ^ny, physicians saw its affinities to 
and Ascribed if to. defects of the 
a ^ , an d Sea air in particular, were 
as, were poor hygierte and 
. mt»^A?l ghte P nl ^- contu ry physicians com-t 
to! hoilf!—^^Ltb. blocked perspiration or 
■C^inllnt 5?' ‘ti the gut a notion 

'faff -t®r; theories that body toxins 

era, -bacteria were re : 

- i.'VM VV* sr, n 

M£V|£-'s*'v v '-' ' 1 ' - '. •• 
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And os each of these hypotheses came Bnd 
went, of course, they brought their own prefer- 
red remedy with them, from cider, sauerkraut, 
malt, pickles or soda-water, to the late 
nineteenth-century trust in purified canned 
rations. Pragmatic commanders like Nelson, 
concerned for their men, kept faith with fruit - 
between 1795 and 1815, the Admiralty issued 
1.6 million gallons of lemon juice. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the latest advances in nutri- 
tional science all too often proved wide of the 
mark: at the turn of this century Sir Almroth 
Wright blamed under-alkalinity of the blood, 
and so judged citrus fruits positively harmful. 

Yet, as Carpenter rightly stresses, it would 
be foolish for the historian lo condemn theoriz- 
ing about scurvy per se, not least because our 
own understanding of the relations between 
the disease and vitamin C derives from a theory 
of “deficiency diseases", developed this cen- 
tury through the pioneering work of Frederick 
Gowland Hopkins, Casimir Funk, E. V. 
McCollum and Others. Previously, it was what 
you ate that made you ill; now it was what you 
didn't eat. 

Our own theories carry great weight because 
they are backed by sophisticated controlled 
experiments: it was, after all, the systematic 
feeding of guinea-pigs with unbalanced diets 
which led to the formulation of the very notion 
of vitamin. Over 200 years ago, the Scottish 
naval surgeon, James Lind, pioneer navy doc- 
tor, attempted the first controlled experiments 
regulating the diets of scorbutic sailors. He 
divided his sufferers into six groups, dosing 
each for a fortnight with quite distinct anti- 
scorbutics - cider, sulphuric acid, vinegar and 
so forth. Some had no beneficial effect, but by 
contrast, “oranges and lemons were the most 
effectual remedies for this distemper at sea”. 
Lind’s promising results were never adequate- 
ly followed up. Why nutritional experimenta- 
tiort of this kind lagged for so long deserves 
fuller study. 

These and many other matters are expertly 
sifted here, and Professor Carpenter Is charac- 
teristically generous but judicious towards the 
work of earlier scholars in the field. Not least, 
he offers the layman a clear aiccount of the 
rapid progress of the chemical analysis and 
synthesis of ascorbic acid between the wars, 
above all in the researches of the Professor 
Albert von Szent-Gydrgyi, who recently died 
aged ninety-three. By surveying the trans- 
formation of vitamin C from dietary suppleme- 
ment to putative wonder drug (especially in the 
exorbitant claims of Linus Pauling), Carpenter 
demonstrates that the old dialectic of theory 

and experience, ignorance and hope, all under 

the shadow of disease and death, remain? the 
condition, witliin which medical research must 
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where "barons" have “coffers”, where our 
Lords and Masters tend to do things “in their 
infinite wisdom". It .sometimes reads like Duvc 
Span rewritten in the style of the “Dear Bill" 
column: an indictment delivered from the 
metaphysical equivalent of the nineteenth 
hole. There is only one thing Gould likes less 
than the medical establishment, and that is 
medicine outside the establishment, as repre- 
sented by non-“orthodox" treatments of every 
kind, from psychotherapy to acupuncture. 
Not , then, despite its swashbuckling approach , 
a revolutionary book, above all in that it says 
nothing new. Yet it would be a pity if it were 
ignored. Gould’s messages may be familiur, 
but they are not in much danger of being 
heeded: the under-funding of primary health 
care, the waste of resources on fashionable 
extravagances, the failure to respond ade- 
quately to mental illness, the invidious power 
of the drug companies, the oppressive hierar- 
chies opposed to every change. 

The implications of this for all of us nre fairly 
grim. The one bright vision he conjures up, of 
the health centre of the future, where (he no 
longer jaded GP would rejoice in a magnificent 
array of facilities, diagnostic, therapeutic and 
recreational, designed as much to promote 
health as to treat disease, is immensely attrac- 
tive, but it sounds like wishful thinking. There 
just isn't enough money. 

A health service gets the doctors it deserves. 
At the moment it wants them cheap; that is, 
“educated” as swiftly as possible, and then 
working all their waking hours. With the ex- 


ponential increase in our understanding, espe- 
cially at the molecular level, of processes in 
almost every field of mcdicat knowledge, with 
the rapid evolution of whole new sciences such 
us immunology, and the fascinating implica- 
tions which they yield for our understanding of 
disease, let alone the. immense body of in- 
formation with which doctors were already re- 
quired to acquaint themselves during their 
training, there is very little time to think, let 
alone to educate oneself. Indeed, in the pre- 
sent hospital rdgime those who succeed will 
have to have mastered the secret of St John the 
Dwarf, who was reportedly able to go many 
years without food or sleep. Normal human 
relations are something you might read about 
in novels, if you had the time to rend novels. I 
have in fact heard a consultant advise n group 
of students that they would learn much about 
human nature from the study of literature - 
sound advice which, in the circumstances of the 
1980s, is a bit like extolling the virtues of world 
travel to an unmurried mother of eight. 

The education Hnd experience that doctors 
have will help shape their intuitions, and 
whether wc approve of it or not, Ihcir intui- 
tions will help shape our lives. Most practising 
doctors will not luive lime, and may not have 
the inclination, to read any of the books here 
under review. Yet intuitions do not improve by 
being kept unopened. There is a place for argu- 
ment in ethics. Its vnlue is not demonstrated by 
vanquishing intuition: good arguments lead 
not to conclusions, but to beginnings. Here arc 
beginnings as good as any. 


The care business 


Charles Webster 


DANIEL M. FOX 

Health Policies, Health Politics: The British 
and American experience 1911-1965 
233pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£16.80. 

0691047332 

Although modest in length, this book is ambi- 
tious in scope. Daniel Fox has not only pro- 
duced a well-documented and original history 
of health care in both Britain and the United 
States, he also gives us a polished review or the 
literature, and finally unveils the first full ap- 
plication of a new historiographical approach. 

Fox contends that most eartier accounts of 
the modern health service are limited because 
of their concentration on the emergence of 
collectivist forms of health care. In his view t his 
value-laden approach has deflected attention 
away from more significant secular (rends. He 
himself attaches greater importance to de- 
velopments common to all major Western sys- 
tems, many of which can be related to the 
instinctive maximization of the benefits of 
medical advance. 

Fox identifies “hierarchical regionalism" as 
the guiding principle in the formation of mod- 
ern health policy. Its impact is particularly evi- 
dent in the hospital field, which suits his case 
well because of its increasing dominance in 
Western medicine. Fox’s case for hierarchical 
regionalization is also strengthened by similar- 
ities in (he pattern of its emergence in Britain 
and the United States, regardless of those 
countries’ very different political hnd adminis- 
trative climates. 

Notwithstanding his infectious enthusiasm. 
Fox is not entirely convincing, at least with 
respect lo the British case. He neglects some 
helpful evidence, and pays insufficient atten- 
tion to certniri awkward problems. His chro- 
nology of epistemological change is hy no 
means easy to follow and is not likely to stand 
up to criticism. Fox belongs to the “consensus" 
school of political theory, but lie Is too ready lo 
detect the emergence of consensus, with the 
result that subsequent failures at its consolida- 
tion require face-saving references to "conflict 
within consensus”. His readers are not likely to 
agree that some deep-sealed consensus exists 
on ends, in situations where deep divisions 
exist over manos< In his distaste for ideology 
Fox is perhaps too easily carried along by the 
recent fashipn of underplaying party-political 
and medical-political divisions in the field of 
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National Health Insurance and the National 
Health Service cannot be dismissed simply us 
minor bouts of biliousness. 

Fox argues that the principles of hierarchy 
and regionalism were widely accepted by 1918 
and strongly entrenched by 1930. Wartime 
planning for the post-war Welfare State is pre- 
sented ns their natural consolidation. He over- 
states the initial receptivity to regionalism 
among planners, and does not do justice to the 
drift away from regionalism during the Second 
World War. After all. regionalism was ignored 
in the coalition government’s NHS White 
Paper of 1944, and planners were by no means 
enthusiastic about its reintroduction. Argu- 
ably, the whole tenor of health service plan- 
ning between 1918 and 1946 was based on the 
existing local authority structure, with minimal 
concessions being made to joint bomd arrange- 
ments and then only when strictly necessary. 
The forces of inertia in local government stood 
firmly in the way of regionalism. 

The regional hospital system established 
under the NHS supplies Fox with his most 
conclusive evidence. Yet his treatment of the 
NHS is also deficient in certain significant re- 
spects. In practice it does not provide a conclu- 
sive illustration of the dominance of regional 
hierarchy. Its tripartite administration has pre- 
vented the kind of unified command and 
rational distribution of resources advocated as 
long ago as the Dawson Report of 1920. No 
attempt was made in 1946 to rationalize either 
local health authorities or the family practi- 
tioner services, arid they have never been 
effectively drawn into the regional hierarchy. 
Neither docs the regional hospital structure 
adopted between 1948 and 1974 fit Fox’s case 
completely.'He says too little about the mecha- 
nics of the hospital system. For instance, he 
should hnve considered the impact of separat- 
ing the teaching front the regional hospitals in 
England and Wales, or the adoption of a non- 
territorial basis for regional subdivision, 
which created a chaos of management commit- 
tees, riot swept away until 1974. The NHS leg- 
islation created confusion over the relationship 
between the Ministry of Health, the region and 
group authorities, with the result that hierar- 
chy was almost impossible to sustain, und 
ministers have always oscillated between 
strengthening and abolishing regional author- 
ities. Finally, regionalism in Scotland deserved 
attention not only on grounds of completeness, 
but also because it materially affects Fox’s 
argument. 

But if Fox's thesis is open to objection on 
these and other grounds, his book Is none the 
less informative . challenging and constructive. 
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To the letter 


John Clute 


HARRY MATHEWS 
The Sinking of the Odrurick Stadium 
199pp. Paladin. Paperback, £3.50. 
OSMII8574 2 


Harry Mathews's third novel. The Sinking of 
the Odradek Stadium , first appeared in serial 
form in the Paris Review almost fifteen years 
ago. Carcanet made this extraordinary and be- 
guiling post - Mode r nisi fable available as a 
separate volume last year (197pp. £8.95. 0 
85635 572 U) and it now reappears in paper- 
back. 

It is not an easy hook (o begin to read, 
though it becomes ulmost impossible to put 
down. Its difficulty, which lies in its language, 
eventually becomes its delight. With far more 
grace and concision than John Barth's Letters 
(1979). The Sinking of the Otfnuiek Stadium 
tests to breaking point the conventions of the 
epistolary novel. Zachary McCaltex. an Amer- 
ican living in a baroque fever-dream of Florida, 
writes to his wife, Twang Panutinpum, who is 
engaged in covert research for him in Italy. She 
writes in reply. Ornate, parasitic, obtuse, fat 
and gullible, Zachary is easy to understand 
front the start, though bis dabblings in certain 
secret societies becomes, at times, impossibly 
recondite. Twang, on the other hand, as a na- 
tive of Pan-Nam. an Asian laud once colonized 
by Italy, boasts an English of delirious instabil- 
ity. "When !S llieerth sciscors ufc", she writes 
to Zachary of their separation. “n»y nll-crth is - 

Sense-makers 

Anna Vaux 


DOUGLAS GLOVER, KR1STIEN 
1IEMMERECI1TS, DE1RDRE MADDEN, 
DEDORAH MOFFATT, DOROTHY NIMMO, 
JACI STEPHEN 
First Fictions: Introduction 9 
255pp. Faber. Paperback, £3.95. 
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Since it consists almost entirely of interrup- 
tions, digressions and excuses, it is somewhtil 
surprising that anything in Douglas Glover's 
“Dog Attempts to Drown Man in Saskatoon" 
makes any sense at all. None the less, it is a 
coherent and cleverly constructed piece which 
starts off as a story .about why the narrator and 
his wife decided to separate, but ends up a 
story about the Impossibility of explaining 
either cause or effect. In fact, the narrator uses 
his discursiveness to turn the account of a run- 
of-the-mill series of events leading to divorce 
into a semi-philosophical debate on the sense- 
making struct uresof narrative itself. Although 
occasionally heavy-handed (Glover never mis- 
ses an opportunity to signpost what he is 
doing), this fairly erudite wit is a nice touch in a 
volume devoted to writers who on the. whole 
prefernot to playgames with their readers, rind 
take for granted the coherence of a form that 
not all of them are comfortable with. 

There, are some sparks of comedy in Jaci 
Stephen's psychoanalytical charade “Blood 
Relations" . when a young girl, well versed in 
the laws of Freudian symbolism, tries to pre- 
empt her own analysis. It is a joke that has been 
made before, but Stephen plays with it as such, 
using the old jokes as new. weapons in a pec- 
uliar bfitlle of wills that is never quite resolved. 
She is.less dexterous in avoiding the obvious in 
Iter second story here, “The Other Side of 
Summer"; Laden with religious markers, it 
traces the narrator'sehanging relationship with 
a woman who Is obsessed with building a wail. 
Part of the problem is that what Is comic; ih 
"blood Relations" ft used seriously here, and, 
having laughed before, we are not easily con- 
vinced by a crude symbolism; that reaches its 
conclusion far 'too quickly. 

Hiirried revelation, in fact , is the downfall of 
many of these stories- The much -loved uncov- 
ering of a hidden reality beneath the familiar 
frequently proves difficult to hapdle. The ex- 
ception is Deirdre Madden's beautifully writ- 
ten novella “Hidden Symptoms”, the story of 
three Belfast characters who find “too much 
reality . . . hard to bear". Madden is more 
concerned with how; the truth is hidden 1, thin 
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slop (misiry), such misyry me wun htcr-em vin, 
I’m similinr I am eating a horpse." 

There are dozens of pages of this. At first it 
seems incomprehensible, a joke about [he na- 
ture of the epistolary novel that Mathews sim- 
ply takes loo far. But slowly Twang's English 
begins to improve; her diction becomes in- 
creasingly deft, poetic, worldly-wise; she be- 
comes the heart of the book. But ns her words 
become clear. The Sinking of the Odradek Sta- 
dium darkens into seeming lunacy. 

Twang and Zachary are on the trail of buried 
treasure, which they believe has been smug- 
gled centuries before from Medici Italy to hid- 
den burial somewhere off the western coast of 
Florida. In a steely counterpoint, as letters 
disastrously cross one another, the plot thick- 
ens with rococo finesse. Twang's antiquarian 
researches match like puns (he daft arcana of 
the secret society Zachary lias entangled him- 
self with. He has been duped. Appearances 
become impossibly confusing. (The reader will 
be helped, eis well ns being reminded of the 
self-referring lextuality of the text, by the con- 
venient index which appears at the end of the 
volume.) Finally, in a wholly delightful 
fashion, the book ends by swallowing its own 
tale. Without revealing how, it might be noted 
that Mathews's title is an aernnymn for SOS. 

At (lie end. there is nothing left but the 
letter. SOS is a play on words, and ultimately 
about nothing but itself. But, like words made 
flesh, both Zachary and Twang exhibit. an as- 
tonishing vitality, and infuse the book they 
inhabit with human joy. Theirs is a text to 
remember. 


with how it is revealed. Indeed, for her suffer- 
ing protagonist Theresa, ait has nothing to do 
with revelation at all. but is part of a general 
process of mystification carried out by the in- 
telligentsia to justify their elitism to them- 
selves . As Madden's chief means of disclosure, 
however, the dialectic of art and reality is more 
than just a moral issue, and abstract argument 
proves as central to personal identity os the 
dilemmas it is seen to obscure. Written with a 
maturity that is rare in this volume, “Hidden 
Symptoms" is a serious and impressive story; 
and Madden's language bristles with the frus- 
trations and deceptions of her characters. 

First Fictions is not a coherent collection, nor 
is it meant to be, but as a showcase for young 
writers it is surprisingly uniform. Themes recur 
and difficulties repeat themselves. Too often 
complexity becomes ambivalent, simplicity 
. banal, and stylistic daring (though not a great 
feature) is ; bought at the cost of substance. 


Jill Neville 


COLIN MacINNES 

To the Victors the Spoils 

350pp. Allison and Busby. £9.95 (paperback, 

£4.95). 

0850316707 
All Dny Saturday 

162pp. 

0701210125 
June in Her Spring 
192pp. 

0701205987 

Hogarth Press. Paperback, £3.50 each. 

England, Half English 

208pp. Hogarth Press. Paperback, £3.95. 

U7U120597O 

GRAHAM McINNES 

Humping My Blucy 

223pp. Hogarth Press. Paperback, £3.95. 
0701205946 


“Takes you into the searing world of coffee 
bars, motor scooters and jazz clubs”, gasps the 
blurb on an old paperback edition of Absolute 
Beginners by Colin Madnnes. We may smile at 
such dated innocence, but the novel does not 
dale much, though irrepressibly innocent and 
fizzy with youthful invincibility. Hence the re- 
cent film, and reissues this year of all Mac- 
Innes's “London” novels, City of Spades, 
.absolute Beginners and Mr Love and Justice, 
in an omnibus edition from Allison and Busby 
(£12; paperback, £6.95) and in Penguin (£2.50 
each). 

Tt was the attention given to the film 
which presumably motivated the publishers to 
also reissue Maclnnes's lesser-known novels 
and his not-bad collected journalism. Of all his 
novels, including the three about low-life Lon- 
don, the best is City of Spades , a book so yeasty 
it is impossible to believe it was written by the 
same man who churned out To the Victors the 
Spoils , June in Her Spring and All Day Satur- 
day. There is something lifeless about these 
conventional novels, despite their resolute 
craftsmanship. Maclnnes found his voice, his 
creative energy and pulse only when he wrote 
from the heart of that boue into which his 
lifelong nostaigie had led him. 

When Angela Thirkell went to Australia 
with her second husband in 1919 she brought 
with her her two sons from a previous marriage 
to the singer James Campbell Mclnnes. Gra- 
ham Mclnnes and Colin Maclnnes were so 
opposite in character that together (like the 
brothers in the Patrick White novel) they could 
form a “solid mandala”. Colin of course was 
the outsider (even down to the “a" he added to 


Front-line fantasies 


Carol Kino 


in the realm of fantasy, are easily satisfied - she 
grows larger breasts for him, changes height, 
becomes a man- until he insists on folding her 
up in a cardboard box for storage, and thus 
destroys her. To see figures of speech so physi- 
cally enacted gives these works a startling 
power. 

As the images enlarge into complete land- 
scapes and the characters become more arche- 
typal, the action grows enthralling enough to 
resist analysis, white being laden with rich 
material for it. The heroine of "Mystery Story” 
finds herself on a train, naked under a fur coat, 
with a disappearing book and a hat that’s some- 
times a cat, enacting scenes she has already 
glimpsed from the windows. A child’s growth, 
in “Phebican”, is stunted by a. weight hung 
hrom the sky on a chain, twined with fascinating 
flowers, which she Is forced to study. There ’s.a 
wonderful retelling of the Eurydice myth; and 
in “Glass’*,, the. longer final piece,. Fitzgerald 
step away from ihe journal. And the iiaSly builds a Whole universe and sets her characters 

chess tnatph ‘of Vthe dante'\. Where; a ydung * ■ la 0 ?e ^ 11 P * 1 voyages of Self-exploration, The 
girl lcarns to. best in oilman fot. the winners . uneven, but. the final impression - 

“treat" in tliq bedrooro. lodAs tooqbvaously as : a -r^e a dy rosh of language, sypi holism arid ac- 
n symbol. !: •' : - . r . ■ upn' u * is oneofYtrengthand exhilaration. 

FitzgeraW is M her fest ivteh «> ^ 

'hc word, completely end CombeiUio^, 

live reality based on 
“Falling Sickness 


M.J. FITZGERALD 
Rope Dancer 

158pp. Picador. Paperback, £2.95,. 

0330292005 ; - - 

While male authors gel to travel the wide world 
for material, women get stuck at home with the 
emotions. That’s the commonplace, at least, 
and Ropedancer, M. J. Fitzgerald’s first collec- . 
don of stories, begins by seeming no exception. 
These mostly fantastic tales of love and sexual- 
ity are thick with thalt battleground’s well-worn 
themes (struggle of wills, games, loss of self, 
entrapment)* with men and : women wearing 
vlctor/yictim hats A la Jean Rhys. Some of the 
stories, particularly those that purport to be 
about “real" situations, aren't emirelysiiccess- 
ful. :“Perspeqlive on the First YOu'^for inst- 
ance, the mofnoir pf n first affair, seems only a 
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the family name). Graham, the insider ih, 
conformist, wrote with utter naturalness abou 
his conventional self. The Road to Gw,dZ 
the story of his boyhood, has become 
thing of a classic. 

Graham's Australian boyhood was enviable 
despite an embarrassingly ineffectual 
father and a mother too exotic for Melbourne 
When he brought a friend home they had to 
face the ogre: 

Are you enjoying yourself Eric? 

The lime’s just flying, Mrs. Thirkell. 

Time flics; you cannot; they go too fast. 

Er . . . , 

Aspice fuciem. Come come; where's your Laiin’ 

Urn - I think maybe it’s lime .... 

Not in the least. Have some more barley water. A 
house full, a hole hill, you cannot gather a bowl Ml 

Later ... I heard a pal say: Is his Mum dotty? 

No, but she's very highly educated. 

Being Angela Thirkell’s sons, and relatedto 
Burne-Jones, Kipling and Stanley Baldwin 
may have taken its toll, but it also gave the boys 
an entrde into a grander milieu than their wn 
fairly dismal home, with its undercurrents ol 
disappointment and planned escape. Their 
illustrious mother did leave in the eiid, and 
Graham went to Canada to find his father. But 
he had fourteen years of Australian boyhood 
under his belt. Humping My Bluey, also re- 
cently reissued, continues his Australian auto- 
biography, covering the adolescent years. His 
simple desire to succeed and his attitude to the 
girls (good and bad) of the period are described 
with enchanting brio and even art. Humping 
My Bluey is so fresh there is a sea breeze faintly 
tinged with eucalyptus blowing on to the foe 
of the reader: this is middle-class Melbourne 
“enchanted by distance, intact, before the rot 
set in”, to quote Barry Humphries’s introduc- 
tion to the Hogarth Press reissue. 

Life turned out to be consistent in that Gra- 
ham made the brilliant career he planned, cul- 
minating in his being made Canadian Ambas- 
sador to Unesco in Paris, with a successful 
marriage to an Australian girl. And Colin: the 
last time I saw him he was standing contentedly 
in the shadows of the French pub in Soho, will 
no socks on. In All Day Saturday, he has* 
portrait of a vain and melodramatic wooim 
which could well be Angela Thirkell (but with- 
out the talent). Thatshe desiresayoungermai 

Is held up For our ridicule and his disgust. Shm 
thirty-eight years old. This novel reads like an 
early effort, but was in fact the last of M&c- 
Innes’s novels to be published. There are fe* 
signs of the gamey writer he could be. As * 
record of a fortunate section of Australian 
rural society in the 1920s, with fa icdtoq * 11 
isms and local celebrations, it is an ***** 
enough picture; both it and June in Reripnag' 
however, have the thinness of boyish 
There is little of that drenching sense ion* 
surrounding landscape which the pages dj. 
ham Mclnnes’s nutobiography exude. I 
is a passage In Humping My Bluey, 10 
Graham walks on top of a dangerous 
tower and sings “It Had to be you ■ ■ 
prosperous sheep farms below, which 
slightly re-worked in his brother's nove l 
In Her Spring con tains a subplot which 
acknowledgement of the closet hon* 8 ® . ji,. 
of the period; this is remarkable in s 
brow novel published in 1932. ^ 

the Spoils, for ail the intelligence andereu 
which have gone into it, is a dull re 
mopping up after the Allies force the c | 
Army back towards the Rhine. -0 

When Maclnnes wrote about what n ^ 

- a dive in Soho, a ponce's flat in the 
the consolations of jazz - the J 5 ! ; 

, over the pages. In the hilarity of 0 j 

with its street fumes, its acknowje 8 
what is exasperating arid what is no ^ y*. 

• Africans and West Indians who , 

pages, Maclnnes made his coup- * f j-jjfi 
. is a perpetual joy; as Is the picture^ ^ 
more compartmentalized than it 
/more outcasts in it for this boIfl 
.: gravitate towards. There are som f_, 
'policemen, to be sure, mostly 
; these flaws don’t stop the flow. 

: l • So Instead of damning with J“*\_L r ^ IV; 

rlesSer Works, let us praise .theg _^, 

j children of Maclnnes's Spades 
London blacks. Who is- writing 
world with anything like >,■;$ - 


Locker-room anomie 


More Tomfoolery 


Chri stopher Hitchens 

RICHARD FORD 
TheSportswrlter : 

381pp. Collins. £10.95. 

000271745 X 


I have a friend who finds all sport utterly null, 
and who edits a reasonably cerebral weekly 
magazine in Washington. He doesn't want the 
doorman and the building staff to consider him 
a snob, so each Monday morning he bounds in 
with a cheery cry of “How 'bout those Skins" 
(I’m not sure even now whether this salute is 
supposed to end in an exclamation mark or a 
question mark). With this formalized obei- 
sance to our local football gladiators, the 
Washington Redskins, he says he gets by. 

The charm of Richard Ford’s narrator, 
Frank Bascombe, lies in the easy way that he 
uses sporting argot as a means of contact and 
exchange; a universal male idiom that can melt 
unease and establish common interest. He 
does it even though he knows it's phoney, even 
though politicians and other toadies do it, and 
even when he suspects that the other party may 
care as little for sport as my ingenious friend 
does. Tliis is a novel about how tough it is to be 
a man, and Bascombe won't miss a chance to 
make things easier if he can help it. 

Widely touted as “a novel of alienation", 
TheSportswriter is more properly to be read as 
a protracted account of anomie. There is no 
“social” dimension to it - the characters are all 
friendless, bored, atomized and otherwise un- 
illusioned. It is this very emptiness that they fill 
with chatter; often, with sports chatter. There 
'u a peculiarly well-done passage in which a 
disastrous Easter lunch, bringing together 
friends and family in a slough of hypocrisy and 
embarrassment, is narrowly saved by a last- 
minute change of subject to the safe ground of 
some upcoming championship. 

Many writers with keen ears find the trick of 
inarticulate dialogue a very hard one to bring 
off. I would say for Ford that he really catches 
the limited, tedious, repetitive agony of much 
modem American “conversation”. He also 
shows the dull edge of menace that is concealed 
in the turgidity; the way that a too-often-used 
Christian name in a hopelessly confused sent- 
ence is often the prelude to pointless threat or 
insult. 

Bascombe is a guy who has failed at being a 
husband, failed at being a writer and teacher, 
and may well fail at the undemanding job of 
sportswriting. All he really wants is to be let 
alone, ajid as a result Ke finds that he is unex- 
pectedly failing even as a casual friend and a 
carefree fornicator. The web of humanity, of 


human sympathy if you prefer, needs more 
maintenance work than he is prepared to put 
in. All his “problems" arise from this ordinary 
shortcoming. 

The reader's problems arise from the un- 
evenness of Ford's prose. At one point, in a 
hotel with his newest girlfriend, Bascombe tells 
us: 

I am hungry as an animal now, though when I rouse 
her with a hand on her soft shoulder, ready for a crab 
souffle or a lobsleak, amenable to & la carle up on the 
revolving roof, she wakes with a different menu in 
mind - one a fellow would need to be ready for the 
old folks' home to pass up. 

A little later, he is speaking confidently of 
the “homiletic” response to a stirring Easter 
sermon. The contrast between the awful, art- 
less, locker-room nudge in the extract above 
and this apparent facility is at least mildly un- 
settling in a “first person" novel. When you 
read, “Good Friday is a special day for me. 
apart from the other special ness" , is this Ford 
fouling up, or Bascombe? 

Much of the story hinges on Bascombe's 
reluctance, or refusal, to hear the confidences 
of a fellow divorcee who fears he may be 
homosexual. When this man takes his own life, 
he leaves a message on Bascombe's answering 
machine (so modern) in which he talks sudden- 
ly about n Newsweek picture of a plane crash: 

You might remember that. Frank, you con sec all 
those people's heads in the windows looking oul. It's 
really sumelhing. And I just can't help wondering 
what they must've been thinking about, since they 
are a bomb. A big, silver bomb. 

Not long afterwards, Bascombe watches a 
train draw into a station, while 

Trainmen lean out the silver vestibules, eyeing the 
passing station, taking notice of the two waiting cars 
with workmanlike uninterest. Theirs is another life I 
wouldn't like . . . 

For the reasons given above, you cannot be 
sure if the second is intended as a semi-con- 
scious echo of the first. But the interest of 
Richard Ford is that he does make you wonder 
in that way, and incline to award the benefit of 
such doubts as occur. 

It turns out, ultimately, that Bascombe does 
care about something. He cannot get over his 
son’s death from an unclassi liable and mystify- 
ing “syndrome” , and simply doesn’t want to be 
vulnerable to such a loss ever again. He seems 
half-surprised at the undramatic conclusions 
that result from such a determined line of 
reasoning; at the large number of shallow and 
tolerable options that are available to him. The 
Sports writer, then, is a rather well-wrought 
account of the rewards and punishments for 
letting go, and of the temptations of indiffer- 
ence and mediocrity. It also illustrates some of 
the dangers and paradoxes that attend the 
effort to bring these overlooked qualities to 
life. 


The granny of invention 


Anthony Sattin . 


Thomas shapcotT 
Hotel Bellevue 

J28pp.Chatto and Windus. £9.95. 

070II3139X _ 
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Australian novel opens with Boyd Ken- 
central character, as a child asking 
Ms grandmother, “When you die what will you 
Her somewhat, disguised answer is to 
him "sole heir of my hopes": lie inherits her 
appreciation qf the past,,wliich she focuses on 
ageing colonial ■ Hotel Bellevue in Bris- 
where she.spent Jipr five-day honeympon 
fore her husband was. killed in the First 

orld ^ afi p 0 p gQyj t h e p ast j s t i e d qp jq his 

W®*Ht)the r ’s house, in the secrets of her mir- 
red yase. her locked bpdroom. They cannot 
ncelye of a lime when either building would 
wfcvetoped or destroyed. ,, • 

Jr Wrative jumps between Boyd’s chlld- 
WKep' he travels alone.from Melbourne 
thirt- l and later when, in his 

j^Wvhis grandfriother long dead, he. leaves 
hidp fel Mms to Brisbane, intending to 
•Iff” - n focanonymity of a motel” , but instead 
^gstr^ight to his. grandmother's house. The 
hmiiv ^ SQHd'dpwn iti the world ond part of the 
: drJS f/.^^ ^y three "dqle bludgers and 
wo young men and a nuhif 


David Profumo 


BOB COLEMAN 

The Later Adventures of Tom Jones 
345pp. Bodlcy Head. £10.95. 

0370307550 

Although it has been turned into a play, a film, 
a chapbook and more than one opera, Tom 
Jones has never been treated to a sequel. To 
attempt such a thing for your own first novel 
might seem a folie de grandeur, but Bob Cole- 
man’s book is a considerable achievement by 
any standards, true to the spirit and tenor of 
Fielding's original, and suitably racy in its own 
right. 

When the story resumes it is May 1774, and 
Tom is the squire of Paradise Hall and a bit of a 
local hero, having emulated the active benevo- 
lence of Allworthy and settled into a prosper- 
ous routine. His beloved Sophia is dead, hut he 
has three children - his heir, the reptilian 
Hacksem, a rackrent with designs for indus- 
trializing the estate; Rob, a chip off the old 
block, who drifts away to become a privateer; 
and the beauteous Amelin, a puragon of edu- 
cated femininity. But on the eve of his forty- 
fourth birthday, Tom finds the itch to travel 
has not deserted him. 

His interest in Tory politics prompts him to 
ship off to Maryland as secretary to the blim- 
pish Lord Suffley , whose libidinous spouse has 
discovered certain of our hero's undiminished 
abilities, but once in the colonics he becomes 
enbroiled in the revolutionary underworld. 
The action shuttles easily between America 
and England, where, in his father's absence, 
Hacksem joins forces with Lawyer Sinamore 
and contrives to dispossess Amelia, poison the 
reputation of the hamfisted Parson Adams 
(her admirer, and son of his more famous 
father) and murder the goodly Dr James, trus- 
tee of the estate. 

Adams, Amelia, the doctor's widow and 


Mrs Limeslices the housekeeper flee to Lon- 
don where they solicit the help of Dr Johnson 
to find Squire Jones, the villains in vigorous 
pursuit, egged on by the indestructible Blifil. 
Meanwhile, in the colonies Tom has fallen fora 
lustrous widow named Angela Wilson, who is 
active in the cause of Independence, his own 
rather abrupt conversion to which is motivated 
more by desire than by principles. The Secret 
Service dispatches its swaggering Captain 
Whipsblood to nail them both, Adams and 
Amelia pursue a perilous journey in his wake, 
and before too long everyone gels his just 
deserts. 

Diverting ns it is, Coleman’s novel is no 
cheapskate period-piece parody, and if its 
eight books cannot aspire to the architectonic 
shapeliness of its forebear, it none the less 
offers a plot that is well sustained und nicely 
executed. Coleman manages a consistent 
narrative voice, cultivating the reader with 
authorial prefaces and choric interpolations, 
and the moral concerns are, to a certain extent, 
of n piece with Fielding's own. There is a fair 
amount of swiving along the road, but sexual 
romps are not overdone - as with the original, 
an impression of concupiscence is achieved 
without very many ladies actually being 
brought to bed. 

If it has not the massive imagination of John 
Barth's The Sot- Weed Factor, this has at least 
the quality of authentic eighteen l h-century 
pastiche, especially in the axiomatic style that 
is now difficult to reproduce without the 
tongue rupturing the cheek. Coleman’s asides 
are often nimble and witty (“Alas! 1 see too late 
that vices are but footmen to the great coach of 
sorrows") and there are few anachronisms, 
though it might be thought that hunting ducks, 
lying on sidewalks, and totalling one’s impress- 
ions would have been experiences less than 
common for most eighteenth-century English- 
men. For all that, he has cooked up an olla 
podrida of I listings, deceits, mystery and 
mayhem that should satisfy many an appetite. 


Jokes beyond belief 


Roz Kaveney 


called Cora. When Boyd moves into the other 
part - his grandmother’s front bedroom - it is 
inevitable that he will have to confront the 
past, as well as sort out his present. 

A sense of the inevitable drives most of the 
characters in Hotel Bellevue and works against 
the impact of the neatly constructed narrative. 
The predictability is partly explained by the 
way Thomas Shapcott loads his descriptions, as 
when, for instance, Boyd describes Cora as a 
“spoiled daughter of someone in the profes- 
sions, slumming it for n bit . . . .When she got 
tired of the lentils and mung beans there would 
be a full fridge at home.” By the end of the 
novel Cora has made peace with her father 
(who raped her) , and he gives her a red Mazda. 
By the end, also, Boyd realizes that his hostility 
was suppressed lust. Characters are predict- 
able, also, because they suffer well-tried 
psychological problems, are driven by familiar 
and primitive devils. Significantly; it is Boyd's 
wife Marie, and the characters who trace her 
descent into despair, who seem most effective 
and memorable, perhaps because they don't 
have to carfy the main narrative. As for the 
hotel, it never really becomes more than a side 

Issue and catalyst. . 

Hotel Bellevue , like Shapcott s earlier 
novels, especially his most successful. White 
Stag of Exile, is a vigorous and energetic piece 
of writing. At its centred some serious and 
sensitive meditations on the past, and the price 
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ELLEN G ALFORD 
The Fires of Bride 

229pp. Women’s Press. £8.95 (paperback, 
£2.95). 

0704350106 


It is always risky to write a comic novel based 
firmly on a system of beliefs. Often the jokes 
will not be especially funny to those who do not 
share the beliefs, and at whose expense many 
of the jokes may accordingly be made. The 
only answer is to make the jokes very funny 
indeed, and on the whole Ellen Gatford man- 
ages this - a good thing, since she is writing not 
only from a lesbian feminist standpoint, but 
also an (adoptive) Scottish Nationalist one. In 
the latter case, she has an exemplar to follow: 
Compton Mackenzie. The book is full of jokes 
about the half-baked intervention in the eco- 
nomy of the islands by sentimental American 
descendants of those driven from them, and 
about the attempts of the local minister Murdo 
MacNeish to impose a rigorous Calvinist 
morality on (he place. Galford’s lesbian femin- 
ism, however, prevents her from merely fol- 
lowing her model. In contrast to Mackenzie, 
the men are either comic butts or more or less 
nonentities, and the women get the good bits of 
dialogue and action. 

However; the cosiness of knowing that she 
has a captive and willing audience of the like- 
minded encourages n certain sentimentality in 

“If wc are . ever to experience in English the 
serious practice of narrative as the French have 
developed it”, Frank Kennpde wrote of 
Christine Brooke-Rose’s 1975 novel Thru, "we 
shall have to attend to Christine Brooke-Rose.” 
Thru, along with Dirt, Such and Between, is 
now reprinted in the Christine Brooke-Rose 
Omnibus: Four novels (742pp. Carcanet. 
Paperback, £8.9$ : 0 85635 560 7). The TLS 
reviewers, while praising her writing, have 
(pft^^lre^efl 1 itR 1 dlfficuUy. 1 pf (3964), ty* 


Galford’s writing - particularly in the love 
scenes between her central character, the 
sculptor Maria, and Catriona , the island's clan 
chieftain and GP, who is the dominant figure. 
There are rather too many joky fumblings after 
drunken and over-rich meals, a little too much 
“they were not divided’’ coyness. This sen- 
timentality also leads to a degree of self-indulg- 
ence in the matter of structure. Fust we have a 
visiting telejournalist sent to the remote island 
of CaiUeach to do a programme on ancient 
survivals there and to get her away while the 
rest of the news team cover a beauty contest; 
then we have a flashback to Maria's arrival on 
the island ten years before; then a further flash- 
back to the Middle Ages and the preservation 
against the forces of Rome of a particularly 
apocryphal Gospel; then reversion to the main 
time-span of the novel, and finally the present. 
This is not an especially elegant solution of the 
technical problems of giving us information 
and winning our sympathy. 

But Galford frequently wins back our good 
will by the quality of her humour and her comic 
liming. There is. a running gag in the rela- 
tionship between Catriona and Maria about 
the Gothic fantasy that bedevils a particular 
sort of lesbian romantic writing; . the off-hand 
but correct assumptions of (he woman 
archaeologist Stoney about people’s sexual 
availability are a fair comment on n particular 
amorous style; the Jokes about sentimental 
Scottishry could only be made by a believer. 
The Fires of Bride is a ramshackle but talented 
comic novel, which shows real promise of bet- 
ter structured and even funnier novels to come. 
» — - 

reviewer wrote, that "the greater part of the 
book Is concerned with the actual workings of 
[the hero's] mind, and this, though very 
ingeniously done, is exhausting . . . ’*. The 
reviewer of Such (1966) proclaimed it “very 
much n book for new-novel readers, who are 
used to , . . hard work. It is highly inventive 
and highly organized." Readers new to 
Brooke- Rose might have appreciated an intro- 
duction, which this omnibus unfortunately 
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Terminal preoccupations 


Simon Rae 


U.A. FANTHOKPE 
Selected Poems 

124pp. Peterloo Poets. £7.50 (paperback. 
Penguin, £2.‘.>5). 

0905291 75 I 

On giving up leaching to become, in her own 
words, a “middle-aged drop oui". U.A. Fan- 
thorpe in fact hccanie a clerk in a Bristol hospi- 
tal. Aspects of that job are reflected in several 
of the poems included here from her first collec- 
tion, Side Effects (1978). Her stnncc is one of 
sympathy for the patients, distaste for the im- 
personality of the hospital bureaucracy and (he 
hierarchical ehain of command from “God (in 
my case Dr Snow)" down. Poetry's role in this 
context is put into perspective by the man itt 
Out-Patients who produces a booklet of Pati- 
ence Strong’s “cosy mtisings" and says. "See 
. . . this is what keeps me going". “Genuine 
poets”, as we know, do not go in for consola- 
tory "rubbish”. Peter Reading’s C is unlikely to 
be found in many hospice libraries. While not 
following Rending into full documentary expli- 
citness (“blood and fish-smelling i purplish 
matter" etc), Fnnthorpc is unevnsivc about 
epilepsy and mentul disorders, senility, and the 
“final symptom”, death. 

There is a lot of death in her poetry. She 
meditates on denth in myth or history (the 
book's cover shows a detail from ’‘Weighing of 
the Heart of the Scribe Ani" from his Book of 
the Dead papyrus), and she observes denth - or 


rather the slow and painful process of dying - at 
first hand. With its subtle use of Macbeth's 
great soliloquy and the example of Cowper 
who “restrained the dark / Once, ns far as we 
know ... ”, “Tomorrow and” is n moving 
depiction of the final stages of death by cancer, 
and of the strategics by which those who are to 
go on living have to live with the dying. "Was 
and will be are both uneasy ground; / Now is 
the safest tense. / Terminal Care rests among 
recipes / On the kitchen table.” 

Regarding what happens after death, Fan- 
tliorpe’s preference is for “the halleluyas of the 
triumphant dead” as against the no-nonsense 
practicality of modern science. While setting 
little store by the assurances of organized reli- 
gion, Fanthorpe is fascinated by the sense that 
myth-making man hns tried to inject into the 
most senseless fact of his existence. The sequ- 
ence “Stations Underground", from her 
second book. Standing To (1982), explores 
underworlds ancient and modern, with “Rising 
Damp", her Arvori prize-winning poem of 
1980, evoking the subterranean rivers of Lon- 
don - “ Effra . Gruvcncy, Falcon. Qttaggy. 
Wtindle, Walbrook, Tyburn, Fleet" - ns fellows 
of “ Phlegethon . Acheron . Lethe, Styx". 

The preoccupation should not, however, be 
allowed to obscure Fnnthorpe's healthy in- 
terest in the living world around her. There arc 
poems celebrating gardens and gardeners, 
horticultural shows, canals. Ordnance Survey 
maps, churches, circuses, music, (he theatre. 
Above all, she is interested in people, and this 
results in her frequent use of the dramatic 
monologue. Capturing another person's voice 


Martian reinforcements 


Fleur Adcock 
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STEPHEN ROM ER 
Idols 

48pp. Oxford University Press, £3.95. 

0192819844 
ALAN MOORE 
Opla 

83pp. Anvil Press. £4.50. 

085646 161 X 
DOUGLAS HOUSTON 
With the Offal Eaters 
64pp. Bloodaxe. £3.95. 

0906427703 
R. A.MAITRE 
Blue Barometers 
62pp. Peterloo Poets. £4.50. 

09Q529176X 
RICHARD GODDEN 
Breathing Exercises 
68pp. Peterloo Poets. £4.50. 

0905291735 

ALAN JENKINS, PETER MCDONALD, JO 
SHAFCOTT, DOMINIC FISHER, PIPPA LITTLE, 
LACHLAN MACKINNON, ADAM THORPE 
NewChalto Poets 
79pp. Chatto and Windus. £4.95. 

0701130806 

The new poets (or the male ones, at least) still 
seem to be comingup Martian: not all bf them, 
and not all the time, but two of the individual 
collections here and several pages of the Chat- 
tb anthology are populated by mowers which 
exhale gr^en exclamation marks, curtains 
Which sWoori, ploughs witlv rigor mortis, and 
similar phenomena. No .doubt It is fan for the . 
poets themselves to play thisgnrrte, but the rest 
of us raay'wonbcr why they are so Willing to let 
themselves he seen using soptcone disc's style 
nnd so Convinced that what things look like is 
more' important than what experiences feel 
. like. An unfortunate side-effect is that the 
reader may develop an almost prurient tendon' 
cy to .suspect ail mcraphors (which are. or 
course a normal, healthy and often welcome 
element; in poelry).qf being derivative. ; 

. - One poet who is free of this shadow is 
Stephcn Romer. Idols is not without eitheT 
metaphor^ or influences, but the metaphors 
arc apt and unforced and the influences un- 
obtrusive: French, perhaps (Rom er lives in 
Franco), with on j occasional whiff of Yeuts. 



Epstein's “Woman Possessed". 1932, is reproduced here from Evelyn SilbersThe Sculpture of Epstein 
f 23 9pp. Phaidon. £80. 0 71482262 0), which will be reviewed shortly in the TLS. * 


convincingly is not easy, and Fanthorpe gets 
mixed results from the form. The four chatty, 
catty pieces given to women from 
Shakespeare’s tragedies (“Only Here for the 
Bier") are dreadful, and at least parts of “Get- 
ting It Across” (Jesus) ring more than a little 
false -"Not the Prodigal Fucking Son (again)", 
the disciples are imagined as saying at one 
point. The three speeches by the protagonists 
of Uccello’s “St George and the Dragon", 
though -“Not my best side, I’m- afraid . . . 
“It’s hard for u girl to be sure if / She wants to be 
rescued"; “I linve diplomas in Dragon / Man- 
agement and Virgin Reclamation ...” com- 
prise an amusing dissection of sexual roles and 
attitudes. 

The most ambitious of the first-person 
poems - and the longest - is "The Constant Tin 
Soldier", which is about a survivor of the West- 


ern Front whose subsequent civilian life never 
shakes off the battlefield traumas. 

Dying is easier. 

Just a flick of somebody's finger. 

Then the icy exactness of rigor mortis, 

While posthumous flies and decorations settle . . . 

Unhappily the icy exactness of language which 
makes the first part of the poem so strong gives 
way in the second part to a blimpish, paranoiac 
rambling which, while it is partly the point, 
should not have been allowed to extend over 
the best part of five pages. But U.A. Fan- 
thorpe's failures testify to one of her great 
strengths - the courage to take risks. Her 
poems display a wide sympathy, a sharp eye, 
and an informed, critical intelligence. Se/re/ed 
Poems is a fine achievement, with the promise 
perhaps of even better things to come. 


thor seeing himself as an Icarus with frazzled 
wings; subsequent poems bring in Proust, 
Kierkegaard, Propertius, Abelard, Emma 
Bovary, Rilke and Corbibre, among others. If 
these sound like heavy presences they are not 
burdensome in context - Romer’s poems are 
light on their feet and graceful in their twists 
and turns, even when their mood is brooding. 
The first half of the collection, in flexible, 
loosely rhymed couplets, consists largely of 
first-person meditations (often set in caffis or 
bars) on the narrator's obsession with a young 
woman (“the girl”, as he calls her). Part Two 
begins with a group of short pieces recording a 
depression or prolonged withdrawal, elegantly 
done but claustrophobic in their paralysed de- 
spair. There is, though, an opening-out at the 
end into livelier ;areas: a wedding party iu the 
Parc Monceau, old ladies grimly enjoying 
bridge and bracing walks at Hythe, and several 
love poems including "The Well”, which ends: 

I tried, and failed,' to see how we remain - 

transparent like that, as if our modest god 
who has do longue could tell. I know there is a flood 

that moves with us. That it is in the flood, at swim 
from you to me. That ji may not have a name, 

. Alan MoOre is an Irish poet, at twenty-six a 
few years younger than Romer and distinctly 
less mature stylistically. Certainly he is energe- 
tic and inventive, as the blurb claims, but the 
inventiveness is too often misdirected into a 
devoted impersonation of Craig Ralne, and the 
energy has; been insufficiently disciplined by 
self-criticism. Opia is a muddled collection in 
which finished poems and successfully, orga- ‘ 
nized sequences are haphazardly interspersed 
among fragments, exercises and assorted jot- 
. tings, often bundled together into little groups 
-under catch-alb headings such as: “Trois’Y 
“Two” 6nd “Scents”. Some of these (but hot 
enough) have n bizarre pod inexplicable 
charm, more a matter of instinctive. rhythmical , 
rightness Ilian anyth^ng rilanned; Moore seerps 
to be that risky thing, p hitor-misS poet who is 
unable to, judge whether he has hit or missed. 
His raost nnibftious pieces,; two gutsy,. crack- , 
; ling sequences of formal sppnets, are marred 
by pn overloading' of adjectives and by occa- 
sional dreadfully bathetic phrases. Unfoftu-. 
nately the best things in (h|£ book are buried 
here and there ift.tfie mlddleof it,: by which 
point the easily disfcou (aged re rider ,raay'weH 
have given up; nbrjs.a glance at the last page 
("you see subtly dignified-/ sehthy. cells b|ur- 


; Other, write (s uiid their creqtidns abound, ^ ^ 

however,, as subject-matter: the first poem in .. • ringly blend") renjisuring- If Mqdre hed.heen 
the. book puns on . Stephen Dedalus 1 and his; : ‘ persuaded to dltcjrhls Juvenilia Or to postpone 
jpp’iflfisrpp j. .■ 


have avoided possible future regrets. 

Douglas Houston was one of the Hull poets 
included in the Bloodaxe anthology A 
Rumoured City , and although he now lives in 
Wales and acknowledges weather and seasons, 
his is an urban sensibility. “Her green fist in my 
throat, the rural muse / would have me believe 
that nature is enough", he writes, denying it, 
"Urban" in his case does not mean metropoli- 
tan: he is healthily indifferent to passing 
fashions and writes in a straightforward, dur- 
able style capable of several registers, from ,the 
elegiac (as in a group of tactfully judged poems 
for his dead father) to the blackly comic. Both 
of these modes combine in an entertaining ode 
to a yan sold for scrap: “So farewell now old 
heap, have fun as tins . .. HU off-beat im- 
agination is at home in sheds, bed-sitters, fair- 
grounds and hospital wards; the most charac- 
teristic and generally most effective poems in 
this collection are plausible and sometimes 
very funny monologues by fringe-dwellers or 
outright nutters. In bis own persona Houston 
occasionally seems a little uneasy, and falls into 

- clogged-up sentences or flat formalities, but 
not for long. 

. R., A. Maitre is one of the sub-Martians: "a 
crucified scarecrow / bows out with hypother- 
mia . . A pity, because he could probably 
write quite well if he tried less bard. He goes in 
for descriptions of rural and coastal scenes em- ■ 
ploying, a vocabulary enriched, in approved 
creative-writing-class fashion, with vigorous 
verbs and unexpected nouns ( ,, braze’’accurs as 
both), He is also rather keen on “triangles of 
nylon* (a bikini) and “triangles of underwear". 
His verse-forms tenq to by rhymed but have 
: variable line-lengths - a habit no doubt influ- 
enced by his penchant for writing clerihews , 
(not included in this collection: the^nearest wp 
; get is a parody of Larkin’s “Toads” poems), 

.. Richard Godden has a more critical attitude 
. to figures of speech; one poem in a group col- 
lectively called “Forms" begins “Herdin an fix* 

- eroise in simile; / ho metaphor to trick a root 
• system / into the human heart and leave it 

budding, / blossoming thefe." The central seq- 
... ^on in this cqUection makes use of overheard •. 
. „ speech (some of which we may doubt was ever 

- actually overheard) and crams it into dense, .. 
.jaggeq, often staqcatoverse full of ‘Empsonian 

Mptortiotuandjinguisllc games-playing. Poll- . . 
. tiis.andhistbryare al^ jwto^the WeavQ;E,,p. . 
V Thompson is a prcsehce. fl«fl/Aing,^eri:iser is 
K spbrliletj F, an argument” ; jt Is poetry written; tq 
V® thesis^ ^djfocult,^ intellectual . wilful; but at 
tiihesfasclnatihgi ; ! \ . .* ; , •. 
i u NWQhqttb poets [S,g^5^f sparXI^- : ^ep x v 
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new poets, all interesting to some degree and 
several already impressive. One of the bright- 
est is Lachlan MacKinnon, who writes witty, 
technically proficient verse which can be re- 
sonant without sounding pretentious. He bass 
remarkably professional way with extended 
metaphors: “Handcarts” is simultaneously ab- 
out a bombed city and an antheap, each treated 
with accuracy and respect and both occupying 
the same imaginative territory; and in “La* 
Water” the sea (which "toys with its food") 
represents the feelings of a convalescent Ml 
quite ready for the return to health, white d 
the same time remaining Vividly (and 
ly) the sea. His other poems, refreshing? 
varied, includ’e a convincing impersonation 
Hopkins wrestling with his soul, a pictor? 01 
sad lust in a motel, a social study of Win««* 
ter, and a compact, slimline sonnet pn a caw- 
hood embarrassment with an edge to It. 

Alan Jenkins has ,a differently sophistic^ 
talent, cooler and less traditional, His P°^j 
present social and sexual occasions in ttimv 
dreamlike shifts and Ovidian transform™- 
otter-women and cat-women feature in 
tic poems, and snake-men in a sinister w . 
seduction. There are also literary ew® 
(Forster meets Cavafy in a subtly compw* 
and poignantly remote view through 8 . .. 
lens), and a telling little oblique elegy for IW 
poet’s father. . . ■ «c- 

Jo Shapcott shows a taste fpnnn^ 1 ^ 
rophilia, not only in her strikingly ^ 
overlong "Electroplating the baby ^ 
poem about a drowned child ("a tjjjni 
dead, fish eye -”) but in the seducnvely^JW 

last lines of “Late snow", abopt^eep _ ^ 

poems, though, are n 9 l ® n ° ug J 1 i i J s C lijsi«. 
by. Where are the rest? Pippa Lltt ^ 
slippery poems Ure harfer to 
. when they deal with unexplainw . . ^ 

between people in images of unt iy 
domestic) detail; but •* Witch £|i n otau^ 

works well on a simpler level, and 

lingers in the mind. -Mdsto# 

Peter McDonald, from Belfast, _ ^ 

, grow the influences of Ldngley, __ he br - 
other compatriots; he has tim ® n or iii(!k ! 
• twenty-four. Adam, Tho^e a . fo*, 
Fisher have both fallen for Mb ^ 
they' wear it with charm. Thorpe . ^ - 
accomplished of the two ? n ^ j-jenS 5 * - ; 
range* taking in acutely re ;uiven ^ 
of chUdhood (beginning in his F • tk ^ i ; ; 


Wittily and weightily 


David Nokes 


DOUGLAS LANE PATE Y and TIMOTHY 
KEF.GAN(Edl1ora) 

Augustan Studies: Essays in honour of irvin 
Ehrenpreis 

270 pp. Golden Cockerel Press/Cornwnll 
Books. £24.50. 

fl«7JU272X 

Pie untimely death of Irvin Ehrenpreis in July 
[985 lends a special poignancy to this collection 
of Augustan studies published in his honour. 
Originally intended as a mark of esteem, they 
haw been transformed into a tribute to his 
memory, it is. without doubt, a fitting and 
distinguished tribute, which gathers together 
many lending Augustan scholars from Britain 
and the United States. And if some of the 
ways have the leisurely, amiable air often 
encountered in Festschriften, others are fresh 
and sharp in their critical approach. 

Among the best and most important essays 
in the book is Emrys Jones's study of Dryden’s 
Lucrctian style. In recent years critical tastes 
luve increasingly shifted away from Dryden’s 
tally satires and towards his later translations. 
Yet little enre has been taken to distinguish the 
different tones and styles that Dryden adopts 
m his versions of the great Latin poets. Virgil, 
Juvenal and Lucretius. -The current orthodoxy 
concerning Dryden’s Lucretius, advanced by 
Mormon Austin (1968) and Earl Miner (1969), 
isthat Dryden softened the force of the Roman 
atheist's verse by Christianizing him. “Lucre- 
tius .. . once baptised by Dryden in the Eng- 
lish Thames, rises up from the waters one of 
the strongest of Christian apologists", writes 
Austin. Not so, ‘declares Jones, arguing that it 
precisely the serious-mindedness of this 
"mlously devout atheist" which stimulated 
Dryrden's imagination. Analysing certain pas- 
sages from Dryden’s version of the Third Book 
"Against the Fear of Death” he describes the 
‘perpetual torrent” of Dryden’s style ns an 
irresistible flood of argument. What was espe- 
cially congenial to Dryden about Lucretius, he 
awdiides, was "the fusion of satire and con- 
sdaloiy elegy, the impatience with human 
'fairness and qt the same time the sense of 
involvement with it". 

Ralph Cohen and Susan Staves offer in- 
j^iirigessays on themes of generic mutation. 
Cohen charts the literary evolution of George 
Newell from a raw apprentice in a ballad of 
I® to become the full-blown commercial 
JJ® of George Lillo's bourgeois tragedy 
^fondon Merchant, 1731. He shows how a 
‘“"pie and traditional ballad, which cautions 
•Pinst the wiles of harlots, is "sedimented" in 
rifeary process ^hfch tells us a great deal 
*wt changing audiences and moral attitudes. 
r aves . s fo(lies the sedimentary layers of 
^oration plays embedded in the scenes 
teruiments of eighteenth-century novels. 
*rcis, however, some exaggeration in her 
of the significance of sentiments 
h descend from the declamations of tragic 
pontes to the commonplaces of middle-class 
niters. Thus when Richardson allows the 
^r servant Pamela to discuss faults in the 
ys of Dryden and Steele ..Staves comments: 
». , rc ls a cultural revolution ' worthy of 
R Mao I" Yet the essay is lively and 
Pyvc, and the discussion of the lmport- 

nvodH f ' i*V providing role- 

^wighte^-Genfury marriages con- 
CSi^ ,^ es 8 ^ e i) as studied elsewhere, 
(jjjjji-.* Wcks’s essay is a characteristic 
PumjIh ' rba : v ! rtu ^ t y which pirouettes on 
led ‘Tt, ^. ersa .uits ove? parallel terms. Entl- 
u? ■ • • • of Clarendon", it 
in a oai» pfClarendon's prose 

Wtlnow m ®V erba l ricdchdts l , ‘not jinglings 
S ln f ‘ .Wt anq weight are presenfed ns 
UtiouGh ffi ers ln a Style which “vigilant 
Wftvtn degrees - .spins round to catch 
vigjUn, sdtlhd arid sense". Ricks's 

cim and 2! 'Wntlfi«;rows.of similar partners; 

and advertise, except 
wnnje^£ 1 ' atid - a partlcularly felicitous ex-: 
^to arid conversation. Allud- 

fe| fe .AS?S; 8 bf this style, as “a 

RtjJks -reproduces Arnold’s 


he would with a shrill and sad accent ingemin- 
ate the word Peace, Peace". "Pace Arnold - 
pace, pace", comments Ricks in parenthesis, 
going on to note how Clarendon's unusual verb 
incited a fashion for "artificial ingemination" 
among his imitators. This essay begins with the 
word "roguish", an appropriate adjective for 
an exercise in piratical paronomasia which illu- 
minates by duzzling. 

Maximilian Novak and Timothy Keegan 
rake over two long-running critical debates. 
Novak attempts a new angle on the standard 
question “How ironic is Defoe?" by postulat- 
ing a “Sincerity Crisis” in Britain between 1715 
and 1724 occasioned by the Bangorian con- 
troversy. He finds “programmatic evidence" in 
both the Farther Adventures and Serious Re- 
flections of Robinson Crusoe of religious argu- 
ments associated with this dispute. "It was the 
Bangorian controversy", he asserts, which 
turned Defoe towards a type of fiction which 
"fused a vivid presentation of (the] real world” 
with a “focus on the inner life". Keegan’s essay 
offers an equally sincere reading of the Verses 
on the Death of Dr Swift. He argues that all 
those who have treated the poem as ironic arc 
mistaken. On the contrary, lie asserts, Swift’s 
self-portrait here as a man of disinterested vir- 
tue should be taken at face value “ns literal 
truth". The famous claim that “he lash'd the 
vice but spar'd the name" is safely defused of 
its ironic charge by a footnote gloss of “to 
spare" as meaning "to refrain from denouncing 
or exposing in strong terms". Keegan ignores 
the fact that Swift's further claim that “malice 
never was his aim” is flatly contradicted by his 
simultaneous letter to Bathurst confessing that 
“revenge, malice, envy and hatred and all un- 
charitableness” comprised his chief diversions. 
Keegan believes that those who insist on read- 
ing the poem's final encomium as ironic "have 
been hard put” to explain the presence of some 
genuine truths among its specious assertions. 
Such an argument, though, sadly misses one of 
Swift's favourite satiric ploys, which is the teas- 
ing conflation of truths, half-truths and 
downright lies in his rhetorical formulas. 

Tn another essay on Swift, Margaret Anne 
Doody investigates parallels between Virgil’s 
Georgies and Gulliver’s Travels. Several de- 
tails, from the King of Brobdingnag’s enthu- 
siasm for agriculture to the hierarchical colour- 
bar among the Houyhnhnms seem to echo pas- 
sages in Virgil’s poem, she writes. 

Roger Lonsdale offers observations on 
Jonathan Richardson’s Mourning Thoughts 
and J. D. Fleeman supplies a bibliographical 
study of Johnson’s numerous proposals and 
prospectuses. There's a sparky essay by Peter 
Steele entitled “The Performing of Tristram 
Shandy", which seeks to rival Ricks in verbal 
conjuring. "Quicksilver”, he observes, "is only 
a phoneme away from quacksalver" - which 
prompts the further observation that phoneme 
itself is only one phoneme away from phoney. 
The single transferable phoneme makes a 
ghostly re-appearance in G. A. Starr’s essay on 

■ “Sentimental De-Education" which remarks 
that “the margins of a typical Bildungrsroman 
are strewn with unteachHbles". Leopold 
Damrosch’s study of the "ultimate lessons" of 
Rasselas however, is solidly conventional. The 
volume is completed by two elegant and divert- 
ing essays by Rachel Trickett on visual descrip- 
tions, and, appropriately for this memorial 

■ work, by Mary Lascelles on epitaphs and 
elegies. 

Full of sound Augustan qualities, the 
volume exudes - if the phrase be not too Asin- 
tic - the wit and weight of contemporary Au- 
gustan scholarship. . • 


^hious passage in 
- describing Falkland’s 
antong his friends, 
[ i ’ £rid (reqaeiW sighs. 


We liked it 
so much 
we thought you 
should have one 

a book one turns to with constant pleasure, 
and which achieves the seemingly impossible 
task of being both lively and judicious at once. 

It is a book with much style and little prejudice. 
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Doing the Queen’s business 


John Guy 

JENNIFER LOACH „ 

Parliament nnii flic Crown In tin.* Ilclgn nf JVJarv 
Tudor 

262pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 

U 198229364 

This book is an important part of Jennifer 
Loach's campaign to rehabilitate Mary Tudor 
by refuting the prevailing opinion (hat she 
failed. Mary's five Parliaments did the Crown's 
business, while private bills became law too. 
According to the author, there was not much 
resistance to the government's programme, 
and when there was, it was not very successful. 
Although (he government was several times 
pricked and Mary angered, this was part of the 
Tudor hurly-burly. Nothing was seriously 
amiss between Queen and Parliament. 

Dr Loach attacks J. E. Neale's thesis that (he 
Commons’ opposition of 1555 was organized 
and that Mary's reign marked a stage in the 
House's "apprenticeship f<i future greatness". 
(To lilt at Neale is obligatory, but there is 
overkill when aa obsolete textbook is cited to 
“prow" the continual influence of his views.) 
More surprising. Loach rejects much of 
Michael Graves's argument in his study. The 
^ House of Lords in the Parliaments of Edward 
VI and Mary f (1981). 

Yet the bulk of the book is nnconiroversial. 
Asa political history it is the best we can expect 
given the deficiencies of (he sources. For 
Loach explains what chiefly made peers and 
MPs tick during the reign: their continual anx- 
iety that the former Church lunds. secularized 
by Henry VI [f and Edward VI, and mainly sold 

' Kingly control 


Penry Williams 

HELEN MILLER 

Henry VIII and the English Nobility 
286pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £22.50. 

0631 138366 

The aristocratic world of the early sixteenth 
century was for a long time almost terra incog- 
nita, although in the past few years Brio,’ Cow- 
ard's work on the Stanleys and G. W. Ber- 
nard's on the Talbots have illuminated some 
parts of this dark region and MuTiel St Clare 
Byrne's superb edition of The Lisle Letters has 
given us rich material for further investigation. 
Now Helen Miller has come forward with a 
survey which has been long in the making and 
provides a detailed map of the territory. It is 
important to remember, however, that her 
concern is not the nobility in general but its 
relations with the Crown. Within. those self- • 
imposed limits .she has written ah admirably 
comprehensive book, full of clearly organized 
information. 

The book is neatly packaged into three sec- 
tions. The first covers the membership of the 
peerage: gains by creations and promotions, 
losses by biological failure and political execu- 
tion. This provides an excellent source of refer- 
ence to peers, their fortunes and misfortunes. 
At the dedth of Henry VIII ihere were fifty- 
one nobles, nine more than iit his accession, 
twenty-eight of them owing their titles to him. 
The combined effects of naturnl mortality and' 
destruction by -treason (rials reduced the old 
pobiljiy by 33 per cent and the new by 41 per 
/cent during the rcigm The control exercised by 
the kiftg was impressive: he promoted those ; 
whose services he needed at the time, office- ; 
holding being the normal avenue to .the peer- 
age; and he destroyed thbsc whom he thought 
tb.be Ills enemies. ' .' j 

The central section deals tfith the. service id 
flic nubility to .llic monarch at Court, in ihc; 
Council, in Parliament and in war. The Court 
was very milch tile centre of politics under 
Henry, but few magnates spent much time 
ihere and the King used it relatively little for 
maintaining contact with his nobles: unlike 
Elizabeth he preferred bunting parlies to pro- 
gresses. Aristocratic membership of the royal ; 
Council was often formal; and Wo Isay’s attack, 
oh riobfe cquhcftlots . ^dpcj^ fi ,^e[f ( , wjc: ' 
Although they recovered their st r erigt h atter 'J 


or granted to the laity, would have to be re- 
t urned to the Church as part of the reunion 
with Rome. That these lands should slay in the 
hands of their lay owners was Parliament’s un- 
conditional demand. Only the bishops, a small 
handful of other devout Catholics, and 
(momentarily) Mary herself took another 
view. (Loach makes the point that Catholics 
had bought even more ex- religious lands than 
Protestants.) So England's reconciliation with 
the papacy was not accomplished until Decem- 
ber 1554, when it was decided to incorporate 
Cardinal Pole's dispensation to landowners 
into legislation which also insisted tliut titles 
to secularized Church lands were valid, and 
disputes concerning them triable by common 
luw. 

Other issues were recurrent hut secondary. 
For consensus existed in Parliament, though 
not nl Court, that the throne should pass to 
Elizabeth, according to the terms of Henry 
VIlI's will, if Mary were to die childless, and 
that Philip of Spain, whom Mary married in 
1554, should not be allowed to extend his rights 
as king consort by being crowned. The 1553 
I louse of Commons apparently thought Mary 
should not abrogate her royal supremucy, 
while in November 1555 her bill to return to the 
Church its former revenues and property still 
in Crown hands ran into difficulties. Although 
members purported to be worried about the 
principle of Crown alienations, their real con- 
cern was that a full-scale restoration of eccle- 
siastical property was on the agenda. 

Once the fight was won to safeguard lay 
ownership of secularized property, Parliament 
was compliant in religious policy, though this 
fact should not be misread, since it was custom- 
ary for Parliament to he guided on theological 


the Cardinal's fall, the revival was temporary, 
for the creation of the Privy Council confined 
effective membership to holders of office. Of 
the various institutions of government the 
House of Lords come to be the principal arena 
in which nobles could advise their monarch. 
But their major service was performed in war: 
"the nobility in the reign of Henry VIII was still 
a military elite”. Thirty-three noblemen served 
the king in the military campaigns of 1513, only 
four peers over the age of nineteen failing to 
attend in the field, while 13,000 men in the 
army of 25,000 were retainers to. peers. 

In the final section Miller discusses the re- 
wards provided by the king to his nobility. 
Until 1536 grants of office were a more realistic 
hope for noblemen than grants of land; but 
even so Henry confined appointments very 
much to the small circle of peers at the centre of 
power, and after the mid- 1520s he was cautious 
about giving large grants of local offices to any 
single noble, except when he appointed Rus- 
sell to several posts in the south-west. The 
major gifts of land were made, as one would 
expect, after 1536; but the period of liberality 
was short-lived and, as with office, the royal 
largesse was concentrated upon the favoured 
few. 

The conclusions of (lie book emerge very 
clearly from its content: Henry dominated his 
nobility, greatly favoured * few and did little 
for the rest. He "needed 'a nobility as much as 
the nobility needed the king”; but "it was a 
nobility that he needed, not 1 any individual 
nobleman". That final point bas the ring of 
truth, but not all the truth. Henry's dominance 
does riot always seem po complete when one 
looks Ht some of the crucial events of the reign. 
The weakness of Helen Miller's approach lies 
partly In the organization of the book, which 
keeps the different; assets ofthe relationship 
between king arid nobles in watertight com- 
partments: that enhances clarity at thfc sacrifice 
of some of the complexity of politics. The Other 
limitation lie$. in lhe Attempt; to analyse the 
political role of the nobility without consider 
ing more closely th* positioned activities 
other men of power, especially _ those cbrirtlers • 
who did nqt react) the peer age jBy/largply 
ignoring other social groupstlfe aiitKor IsAm-; 
able rp measure fully (be dimepsipns of noble 
power and influence. Bfit this book provides an 
invaluable foundation fof the further study of a 
nfejpc-tppiowblcb/is 

' frbhi several decad^qf tT- 


matters by convocation. However, the First 
Fruits and Tenths Bill only passed the Com- 
mons by 193 votes to 126 (at feast six formal 
divisions had to be taken by (he Marian House 
of Commons), while the government's bill to 
seize the lands of those Protestants who had 
fled abroad was defeated. Loach thinks that “a 
concern for property and for what might be 
called the freedom of the individual" caused 
the defeat, though Kingston's locking the door 
of the Chamber, before the question was put, 
was an act of force. Had access remained 
free, government reinforcements might have 
voted. 

Other defeats were on their merits. In 1553 
the Commons rejected the bill to re-create the 
bishopric of Durham, (hough it passed in April 
1554 by 201 votes to 120. But in 1554 the House 
of Lords mangled Mary's bill to extend the 
treason law to protect Philip and threw out 
Lord Chancellor Gardiner's bill to revive the 
heresy luws. That Lord Paget should publicly 
rout the government in which he himself 
served, had no Tudor parallel; the explanation 
is partly factional, partly thut Paget knew that 
security for the seculurized Church property 
should come first. Defeat by the Lords was a 
bitter pill for Mary: both measures had to wait 
until the next Parliament for enactment, while 
the show (rials of Cranmer, Latimer and Rid- 
ley were delayed. 

On institutional matters. Loach engages, but 
does not confound, Graves's thesis that 
structural tension existed under Mary, inst- 
anced by (he brevity of parliamentary sessions, 
lower attendances, a decline of the Lords' in- 
itiating role, a drop in the number of bills be- 
fore Parliament, and n drop in the number of 
acts passed. For Parliament was less produc- 

Legal labyrinth 


Austin Woolrych 

C.W. BROOKS 

Pcttyfoggers and Vipers of (he Commonwealth: 
The ‘Lower Branch’ ofthe legal profession in 
Early Modern England . 

396pp. Cambridge University Press. £30. 
0521305748 

Lawyers, it might be thought, have scarcely 
been neglected by historians of Tudor and 
Stuart England. But lawyers to most of us have 
meant primarily the higher professionals bred 
by the inns of court - judges, Serjeants, law 
officers of the crown, barristers, recorders - 
though Brian Levack has taught us to spare a 
thought too for the university- trained civil 
lawyers. Until C. W. Brooks's important new 
book appeared, however, it was all too easy to 
forget that the barristers and civil lawyers 
together were greatly outnumbered by the 
attorneys and the like, schooled in neither inns 
nor universities, who ministered to the legal 
needs of many thousands of men and women 
who never called upon the services of the pro- 
fession’s upper branch. These men multiplied 
phenomenally, from about 200 in 1560 to 1,750 
in 1640, to take only the attorneys enrolled in 
the King's Bench arid Common Pleas. They 
grew in response to an extraordinary increase 
in litigation, which Brooks attributes emphati- 
cally to social and economic factors; rising 
. population and wealth; generating larger and 
/ more complex business activities which trans- 
cended local boundaries and required loans, 
credit and contracts of many kinds, Perhaps he 
underestimates the achievement oif the Tudor 
pence in teaching Englishmen to settle their 
disputes by law rather than resorting to vio- 
lence or letting themselves be browbeaten, but 
he makes Itis main point convincingly; The 
huge and constantly groWi ng preponderance of 
actions for debt over rill otheir . kinds of suit 
speaks for itself. 

Brpoks demolishes the coinriion notion that 
. . recoursejto life! -law was 1 necessarily very expen- 
* sive. rind hence , heavily loaded’ in favqu r of the 
; ;i|ch ngaipst the- poor. >U Was well within the 
; reach pf thd “middling soft”, and (growing 


nve than under Edward VI. Although Pd 
ward's reign was more turbulent poliiicX 
privy councillors and non-conciliar coiS 
could retain the initiative because they wortLt 
together to dominate the upper house Wi 
the conservative bishops and some peered 
opposed the Reformation, the unanimity of 
councillors and courtiers ensured the pasL 
of important bills. While Mary soughrw 
able" Parliaments by reconstructing the bench 
of bishops, intervening in elections, creating 
new peerages mid new Commons’ seats, aswdl 
as by dispensing Habsburg patronage to her 
supporters, her failure to obtain constructive, 
unified leadership is apparent. 

If Mary's Parliaments, therefore, did mostef 
the Queen's business, they were still less pio- 
ductive than those of Henry VIII, Edward VI 
and Elizabeth I. Loach quest ions what is meam 
by "success" or "failure"; she thinks Mary’s 
Parliaments were “highly successful" com- 
pared with those of Henry VI or Charles I. This 
smacks of special pleading. For she concedes 
that measures dear to Mary’s heart could not 
be laid before Parliament because they would 
certainly fail. In particular, Mary knew she 
could not attempt Philip's coronation: she was 
too weak politically to proceed without Parlia- 
ment’s approval, though Philip’s belief that his 
honour was impugned left considerable room 
for friction. 

So Mary's Parliaments articulated the views 
of the whole governing class, not those of a 
small "opposition" group. Yet hergovemmecl 
was several times thwarted, while the ’‘political 
nation” dictated the terms of the reconciliation 
with Rome. The reign saw business as usd 
rather than structural collapse, but it is as bud 
as ever to adjudge Mary Tudor successful. 


: cheaper in. real terms. Three-quarters bf the 
litigants in' Kqrijjf k Bfcnch' a ^ 

15 60 ^^re below the , rank° fgent le niari , and if 
nonljtlal ■ proportion ■ had* sfihmk io' two- J 


become devalued and not because the law had 
become less accessible. The attorneys in Com- 
mon Pleas and King's Bench were the largest 
groups who served the growing legal needs ol 
the middle ranks of society, but Brooks cans 
his net wider, to take in all the various anc«- 
tors of our present-dny solicitors. He takes uj 
through the courts of Chancery and Wards and 
Star Chamber as well as those of the common 
law, and through the provincial and manoria 
and borough tribunals as well as those aJ 'Vest- 
minster. He guides us through an intricate 
world of prothonotaries, filazers.sixdarbw 
cursitors, all with their numerous dents in* 
underclerks, all in turn claiming a slake 
masters' legal practice. He shows us a 
men steadily achieving the status of® tniefnj’ 
fession. He Investigates their training, wnw’ 
was generally by what amounted to appira 
ticeship, and describes their 
bases, the inns of chancery, where they 
monly resided when in London. 
die many functions that they under oo 
addition to litigation, as stewards of iot 
courts, town clerks, undersheriffs, , clerks 
peace, coroners, assize clerks nnd so 0 • 
indicates the range of their non-con 
work, such as conveyancing, arr .^ 8 
and mortgages, and drawing up wills, 
settlements and contracts of all sorts. , 

• into their social origins, which ran8 ^ 
ward from the lower fringes oftheg^'J' 
into the wealth and status that tne P 
brought them - generally enough to P ^ 

comfortably among the urban 8* 
moved increasingly into the provjn ^ 
but very rarely among the courtly j ^ 
few of them became MPs or ' .^tfe 
impact on national politics was incon** 1 * 
beside that of the upper branch ■ 

• Yet despite the' occasional ow - 
among them the general picture s ^ - e 
and industrious body of men, ^ io 
holding early modem society p 

reasonable harmony and. .^nhevgol » b* 1 . 

. been much underestimated. It . ? 
press from their contemporaries, 

for unworthy reasons, in jtb« hc jpdi 
: tenants to challenge landlords * 

thousands of the relatively unp ■ :j 

defend their righfe against me . [hat*** j 

". defaulting, betters. The r ^_ a ; (jiff# -* 
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. brought them to life here ha . 

■qnd: laborious, blit; the result* ^ •>' 
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Profit and Cross 


M alcolm Barber 

NORMAN HOUSLEY 

The Avignon Papacy and the Crusades 1305- 
1378 

34 gpp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £27.50. 
019821957 1 


Id ihe concluding chapter of his masterly 
survey, The Crusades (1972), Hans Eberhard 
Mayer, justifying his choice of 1291 as a term- 
inal date, wrote that “always in the background 
of emotion there was Jerusalem - it was to 
defend Jerusalem or to conquer it that the 
crusader states had b.een established - and 
along with Jerusalem went the whole Terra 
SoncM , ... it is this that distinguishes the cru- 
sades from ail other, superficially similar 
undertakings". At the same time, however, he 
agreed that not all modern scholars would 
share his view and that the trend was towards a 
broader definition. Mayer seemed to be look- 
ing uneasily over his shoulder because he had 
discerned the emergence of what was becom- 
ing a new orthodoxy. In Norman Housley's 
voids, in The Avignon Papacy and the Cru- 
sades 1305-1378'. “Since at least the first half of 
the twelfth century ... the purpose of crusad- 
ing endeavour was not just the recovery of 
Palestine for Christendom and its defence in 
Christian hands, but also the protection of the 
Catholic Church and Faith wherever these 
were threatened. It should be stressed that this 
broad definition of the crusade is the only one 
which contemporary sources permit . . 

Gosdy related to this viewpoint is the belief 
that the crusading failures of the fourteenth 

Feudal funding 

Peter Linehan 

THOMAS N. BISSON (Editor) 

Fiscal Accounts of Catalonia under the Early 
Count-Kings (1151-1213) 

Volume One: Introduction 
VolumeTwo: Accounts, Related Records, 
wod Indices 

W8ppand 464pp, University of California 
Press. £80.75 the set. 

052004719 2 (the set) 

In the two volumes of Fiscal Accounts of Cata- 
lonia under the Early Count-Kings ( 1151-1213 ) 
Thomas N. Bisson has produced a 
monumental piece of scholarship which re- 
w °rks and rewrites a sizeable chunk of history. 
The financial records of three generations of 
•nasterful mlers that he edits with such exem- 
pbry thoroughness represent, as he says, “the 
®°st penetrating as well as the least known 
jptimony to the institutional processes that 
“^tshaped the historical Catalonia" - a region 
^hose early medieval history has recently been 
objected to far-reaching critical reappraisal by 
both Catalan and foreign scholars, with Bisson 
mraself to the fore. Though many other collec- 
jjons have been consulted, most of his material 
drives from the Archive ofthe Crown of Ara- 
Jfoat Barcelona, where the author seems to 
nav c scrutinized every accessible scrap of 
Parchment which might be of relevance. Rom 
‘‘.intractable as it Is, Bisson bas recreated an 
feare bureaucratic system, plumbed its work- 
lng V| nd recovered from oblivion the men who 
IjWprk. His index nomlnutn runs to eigh- 
yjwuble-column pages . With every fold and 
JWorsemeiit of the 171 documents edited here 
c„j, fem * Uar - T hese and liis series of Related 
*«ies and Lists - of Bailiwicks and Domains; 
R?m nta ” ts ’' Auditors arid Scribes; Vicars; 

. _ etc — dccunv nlnimt fmi r- fifths of this 


century do not need to be explained by a quan- 
titative decline in enthusiasm, since such en- 
thusiasm should not be measured by the num- 
ber of expeditions linked to the Holy Land. 
Instead, they can be accounted for by the 
almost unassailable obstacle course created by 
the political, economic and financial difficul- 
ties of the period. The very fact that Christians 
continued to try to overcome these obstacles 
shows that there remained a deep well of sup- 
port for the movement. 

In this meticulously researched book, Hous- 
ley shows the massive effort that was expended 
on planning, polemical writing, gathering taxa- 
tion and actual campaigning in the Avignon 
period. Men fought as crusaders all over the 
Mediterranean and Europe, from Alexandria 
to the Canary Islands, from Livonia to Greece, 
and not the least of the book’s merits is the 
author’s sure grasp of many different regions 
and political structures. A wide range of 
methods was used, although naval warfare and 
economic sanctions were more important than 
they had once been. Moreover, huge sums of 
money were consumed, so that a central pre- 
occupation of the popes was with its gathering, 
distribution nnd spending, an issue considered 
here in depth. Yet, with the exception of the 
capture of Smyrna and, briefly, Alexandria, 
there were few victories to celebrate: Palestine 
remained in Mamluk hands, Granada was 
stubbornly resistant, the Turks continued to 
encroach upon Romania. The papacy, the 
military orders and the secular powers were 
deeply suspicious of each other’s motives, 
suspicions reinforced by . the disparity of 
interests involved and the confusion of goals. 
The fate of economic warfare in the eastern 
Mediterranean gives an instructive example of 


Shjy lliese a b fl 1,ls senes °* Kemiea 
wiles and Lists -of Bailiwicks rind Domains; 

D^ man *V Auditors arid Scribes; Vicars; 
wtiffsj etc - occupy almost four-fifths of this 

W^tywork. • . 

_J^on’s introduction explains the signifi- 
"IjJ^Qslders the implications bfhis col- 

... Thibeffinninos liic afnrv tn fhfi a&rlv 


1 lstk™' beginnings of his story in the erirly 

coincide with ofeer signs of a rerissertiori 
«9niltai authority during the last decade of 
r«mS^ of R.ambn Bereinguer IV. The earliest 
printed; here is thp suh'ey (capbreU) of 
^ta| domains in Old Catalonia froth 1151-2 
feiS^yr^ 'Domesday’ for Catalonia*’, he 
RofeestJayTt evidently ..its 


plete as a record. But from it there emerges the 
picture of a regime in which the count’s ancient 
public powers, and above all his judicial and 
military powers, had survived in fair measure. 
Students of comparative feudalism, who are 
already beholden to the author, are informed 
that "the term ‘fieF ( fevum ) appears to be used 
in the survey with exclusive reference to revoc- 
able administrative tenures”. For economic 
historians a survey which “dealt with obliga- 
tions far more than wealth" has its limitations, 
though Bisson makes the most of what it con- 
tains. From the outset the importance to the 
warrior count-kings of ready cash is evident: 
another of the early records, from the m id- 
11508, details large sums of silver disbursed to 
Ramon Berenguer’s barons. 

The story of the next sixty years is one of the 
increasing imposition of control over the baili- 
wicks during the reign of Alfons I, the so-called 
Chaste (1162-96), by a pertinacious group of 
royal officials, followed by the undoing of 
much of their achievement in the lifetime of the 
spendthrift Pere I (1196-1213). Any sugges- 
tion of a geometrical progression of rise and 
fall, however, would do violence to the twists, 
turns and qualifications of Bisson’s text. So 
equally would too facile reference to the more 
familiar pattern of events in contemporary 
England or France. Bisson’s records are very 
different in character from the Pipe Rolls of the 
period: witness his description of the circum- 
stances in which comital officials and bailiffs 
produced the accounts, forty of which, from 
the years 1178-94, form the core of his docu- 
mentary collection. By and large such meetings 
occurred up-country. When bailiffs came to 
Barcelona to render account they tended to do 
so in the officials’ private residences. There 
was no chancery or exchequer at which to pre- 
sent themselves. Hence there is no Dialogus de 
Scaccario to tell us how things were supposed 
to be done. And since there is virtually no 
chronicle material either to tell us how people 
thought things were not being done, much is 
hidden from view. The author does not pre- 
tend otherwise. Yet, inevitably in a work of 
this scale, the world sometimes closes m and 
the impression Is, if not given, received that 
these records, as well as being the only dispos- 
able sources,- are also the . only imaginable 

° n Among other achievements , 'that it will take 
' h is torians some lime to assimilate, Bisson 
brings some.way.qut pf. the pbqdow? the. co .^|' 
' 'ljlrig> otfissplageots*' ' r 


the effects of conflicting pressures. It was re- 
cognized that Moslem power cnulii uni be 
overcome unless it was first undermined, hut 
attempts to do this by economic sanctions were 
constantly thwarted by evasion anti lack of en- 
forcement, by artificial distinctions between 
war materials and “clean" goods, by the use of 
flags of convenience alleging Moslem pro- 
venance for Christian ships, nnd, perhaps the 
most damaging of all, by (he papacy's willing- 
ness to grant absolutions for transgressions and 
special exemptions for prohibited trading, 
licences for which were sometimes sold to third 
parlies. 

Housley shows a subtle appreciation of the 
interplay of environmental changes and atti- 
tudes towards the crusades, most notably in the 
growth in their use for sovereign and national 
ends and in the decline in the grasp of the 
papacy, despite its fitful attempts to adapt to 
new circumstances. His book is important not 
only for crusade historians, but for anybody 
interested in Ihe relations between the papacy 
and the secular powers in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Nevertheless, it should be remembered 
that in the pust the secular leaders of the West 
hnd managed to overcome formidable prob- 
lems in mounting expeditions to the Holy 
Land, expeditions which, unlike so many in the 
fourteenth century, could often not be xqutircd 
with their own political, territorial or economic 
interests. Despite the number of crusades to 
other regions in the fourteenth century, it docs 
not seem that, after 1291, the will to rescue 
Jerusalem was rcnlly ns great as it had once 
been and this was surely more significant than 
is suggested here. As Dr Housley himself says, 
“it was not at Constantinople or Negroponte 
that Christ had died". 


rise to prominence in the late 1 170s. Given the 
nature of his sources, it is not to be wondered at 
that these operators tend to remain two- 
dimensional figures. The timing of their 
emergence is intriguing, however. For there 
are other signs elsewhere in the peninsula, in 
these years, of changes of attitude, profound 
changes even, ideological shifts which may 
have been related not only to native traditions 
but also to the influence of foreign centres. 
Bologna was not far distant; Montpellier was 
closer still. Both there and elsewhere doctrines 
of government and authority were being re- 
formulated which were not inconsonant with 
what perhaps underlay the policies of the 
count-king and his agents. Did those agents - 
whose efforts had by now provided Alfons I 
with an archive which he could consult to foil a 
recalcitrant baron - look abroad longingly to 
the possibilities offered by the revived Roman 
Law? It is not Bisson's purpose here to relate 
the Usatges of Barcelona at the beginningof Ms 
period (that "code of manifestly sovereign 
tendency"), or the implications of the compila- 
tion by Ramon de Caides of the Liber Feudor- 
um Maior in 1192, to the themes he is pursuing. 
As presented by the author, Ramon, the in- 
fluential minister of Alfons I and every inch a 
professional, appears something of a drone. 
Could he have been something of an ideas man 
too, one wonders? In 1 178, as Bisson notes — 
though for once his index proves fallible - Guil- 
lem de Bassa, Ramon's confrere, signs himself 
not domini regis notarita but “by the more 
august regius notarius". An insignificant de- 
tail? Bisson publishes Guillem’s will. He hnd n 
copy of Papias’s ElenientarUtni, which may 
point to an interest in word-processing 
appropriate to one of his type, but nothing else 
out of the ordinary by way of reading-matter: 
how characteristically discreet and unteveniing 
of a poker-faced administrator! 

Bisson provides both food for thought rind 
grist to many mills. A sense of chaste excite- 
ment lurks beneath his spare prose. He has 
brought a splendid work to a triumphant con- 
clusion and Uv doing so has been unusually 
fortunate In having publishers who Iiave risen 
so magnificently . to the occasion. 
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